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PREFACE 


In January of 1832 a small group of men organized 
the first American society based upon the principle of 
immediate emancipation of slavery. By mid-1837 over 1,000 
anti-slavery auxiliaries with an estimated 100,000 members 
had affiliated themselves with the American Anti-Slavery 
Society; by March of 1838 the movement was supporting six 
weekly and three semi-monthly newspapers and was receiving 
friendly treatment from many other editors. Furthermore, 
the publications of the anti-slavery press and the membership 
in anti-slavery societies were not an accurate indication of 
the opposition to slavery and the desire to bring about its 
termination, for by the middle of 1837 whole areas of the 
country had become “abolitionized" and thousands of people, 
although at first not inclined to register their aversion by 
means of the ballot or by overt action which would benefit 
the slave or interdict his master, were thoroughly convinced 
of the sinfulness of the institution of slavery. 

How this great change in the convictions of many 
Northern people occurred has never really been studied. 
Certainly anti-slavery newspapers, periodicals, pamphlete, 
and books and the efforts of prominent abolition leaders 


were effective, but the manner in which certain areas became 


alat 


abolitionized in such a short span of time indicates that 
efforts of less conspicuous figures may have been far more 
responsible for the great change that ensued. These 

"es eures" were the anti-slavery agents. Gilbert H. Barnes, 
Dwight L. Dumond, and others have told part of the story 
by examining the roles of certain individuals and part by 
noticing significant results of group effort, but a need 
has existed for a more complete study of the activity of 
these agents--who they were, how they worked, what they 
accomplished, and so forth. It is this chapter of the 
anti-slavery movement which this study proposes to tell. 

A great many libraries have aided me with the task 
of the research. I was able to work at the University of 
Michigan, William L. Clements, Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions, Detroit Public, Burton Historical Collections, 
Oberlin College, Congressional, Western Reserve Historical 
Society, Howard University, New York Public, New York 
Historical Society, Yale University, Wesleyan University, 
Boston Public, Americen Antiquarian Society, and Cornell 
University libraries. Additional material was lent by the 
libraries of Princeton University, Duke University, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Syracuse University, and Ohio State 
University. I am even more indebted to Professor Dwight 
L. Dumond whose instruction on the anti-slavery movement 
prompted me to undertake this study and to those members 
of the doctoral committee who offared suggestions for its 


improvement. 
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CHAPTER I 
BENEVOLENT AND REFORM SOCIETIES 


The United States of the decade of the 1820ts and 
1830ts was a changing nation. It was experiencing a 
tremendous expansion of population, a corresponding growth 
in national wealth, an experimentation with a broadening 
democracy, a religious ferment, and a breakaway from the 
old more than at any time since the political revolution 
from England and more than at any time thereafter for years 
to come. These were exciting years when the American people, 
undaunted by their failure to prove their world mission in 
the War of 1812, sought to lead the world in experimentation 
with the new, in upholding and furthering the rights of men, 
and in reforming society to fit God's pattern, as they 
conceived it. ‘ 

In the forefront of this ferment was a series or 
revivals which had swept the country around 1800 and 
continued for several desades. The crusade against the 
Godless, launched in the East abovt 1797, centered in 
Connecticut, tut included all of New England. At Yale, 
the strong influence of its Presidents, Timothy Dwight 
(1795-1817) and Jeremiah Day (1817-1846), strengthened the 


state against change, while Vermont and Rhode Island became 
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revoluticnary and Massachusetts in part succumbed to 
Unitarianism.1+ Many of the leaders of the later benevolent 
and reform movements were converted to evangelical Christi- 
anity at this time. Yale had three famous awakenings, in 
the winter of 1812-1813, in the spring of 1815, and in 1820- 
1821. Elias Cornelius, agent for the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions and later Ree of 
the American Education Society, embarked on his years of 
service as a result of the first revival. Samuel J. Mills, 
one of the founders of the American Colonization Society, 
"got religion" at a revival in his father's church in 
August, 1798. Robert Finley of New Jersey, another "father" 
of the Colonization Society, led the revival in his New 
Jersey community in 1803. A whole new series of colleges 
were founded to meet the demands for more ministers: Wash- 
ington Academy (Virginia), Washington College, Washington 
_ and Jefferson, Union College, Hamilton College, cay seminary 
at Princeton, and, to some degree, Miami University and Ohio 
University.< 
The revivals continued in different areas for years. 

One region in New York state became known as the "burnt" 
district because of its frequent religious excitements. 

_loliver W. Elsbree, Rise of the Missionary Spirit 
in America, 1790-181 (qi aren on eeabe ney lyanian TS28y, 
p. 30; Charles R. Keller, The Second Great Awakening in 
Connecticut (New Haven, 1942), pp. 7-0. 


Ibid., p. 45; Elsbree, Rise of the Missionary 
Spirit, pp. 360, 41; William Speer, The Great Revival of 
O (Philadelphia, 1872), pp. 81-82. 
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These merged into another great period of American revivals 
which began with Charles Grandison Finney's preaching in 
New York and extended throughout most of the East; it also 
included movements in sections of Ceorgia and South Carolina 
at the same time.3 

Finney commands a notable position in this nation's 
history. Not only was he significant in American religious 
life, but his methods were employed and his eer yarte often 
were the leaders in the reform movements. ~He was a prac- 
ticing lawyer in western New York when he was converted by 
the preaching of George W. Gale, founder of Oneida Institute 
and later a leader in the Illinois anti-slavery movement. 
Finney began to preach, with astonishing success, and this 
soon became his single purpose in life.4 on June 25, 1823 
he entered the Presbyterian ministry. Soon, amidst local 
successes, he felt the need to speak in neighboring towns, 
known to be in great opposition to him. He developed his 
own revival technique, which included preaching night after 
night until success was assured.. For example, in Rochester 
in 1830, after a number of weeks in the Third Presbyterian 


Church, he branched out to deliver lectures from other 


3Charles C. Cole, Jr., The Social Ideas of the 
Northern Evangelists, 1826-1860 ("Columbia Studies In the 
Socia ciences,™ No. O; New York, 1954), p. 75. 


Gilbert H. Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830- 
1844 (New York, 1933), p. 9; Charlies G. Finney, Memoirs 
ew York, 1876), pp. 12-28; G. Frederick Wright, Charles 
Grandison Finney (Boston, 1893), po. 9-13; Robert 5S. 
Fletcher, A History of Oberlin College from Its Foundation 
Civic 3 


Through the ar (2 vols.; Oberlin, 1943), I, p. 10. 
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pulpits three times a week. Meetings for prayer and inquiry 
were held on other days in various churches or homes in tke 
community, sometimes in more than one location on the same 
night .> 
Possessing contempt for the style of the educated 
and eloquent Calvinistic clergy, Finney addressed his 
congregations “in the language of the common people," 
seeking to express his ideas "in few words, and in words 
that were in common use." His objective was not memorable 
oratory, but making himself understood. He employed what- 
ever language, short of coarseness, would accomplish his 
objectives. Relying on extemporaneous speaking, he became 
known for talking to the people, rather than for preaching. 
He brought sin and religion to them in concrete terms, using 
the second person "you" in his approach. © 
One of his converts, later a leader in the anti- 
slavery cause, Henry B. Stanton, recalled his first 
encounter with Finney. 
A tall, grave-looking man, dressed in an 
unclerical suit of gray, ascended the pulpit. 
Light hair covered his forehead; his eyes were 
of sparkling blue, and his pose and movement 
dignified. I listened. It did not sound like s 
preaching, but like a lawyer arguing a case 
before a court and jury. This was not singular, 
perhaps, for the speaker had been a lawyer before 


a clergyman. The discourse was a chain of logic, 
brightened by a felicity of illustration and 


SwWright, Charles Grandison Finney, pp. 20-39, 47-9; 
New York Evangelist, October 23, 1830, auoting from 
Rochester Observer. 


6Finney, Memoirs, pp. 81, 83, 91. 
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enforced by urgent appeals from a voice of great 
compass and melody. .. . He preached there six 
times during the week. . .. The first effect was 
produced among the higher classes. It began with 
the jndges, the lawyers, the physicians, the 
bankers, and the merchants, and worked its way 
down to the bottom of society. . .. I have heard 
many celebrated orators in various parts of the 
world, Taken all in all, I never knew the supe- 
rior of Charles G. Finney. His sway over an 
audience was wonderful. Do not infer that there 
was a trace of rant or fustian in him. You 

might as well apply those terms to heavy artillery 
on a field of battle. . . . His action was dra- 
matic. He painted in vivid colors. .. . His 
voice, wide in scope and mellow in pathos, now 
rung in tones of warning and expostulation, and 
anon melted in sympathetic accents of entreaty 
and encouragement. . .. In singing the Doxology 
he alone could fill the largest edifices. His 
gestures were appropriate, forcible, and grace- 
ful. As he would stand with his face towards 

the side gallery, and then involuntarily wheel 
around, the audience in that part of the house 
towards which he threw his arm would dodge as 

if he were hurling something at them. In 
describing the sliding of a sinner to perdition, 
he would lift his long finger towards the 5 
ceiling in front of the pulpit, when half his 
hearers in the rear of the house would rise 
unconsciously to their feet to see him descend 
into the pit below. Bear in mind that this was 
without the slightest approach of . . . exXu- 
berant excitement on the part of the orator. ! 


During the six months of his first revival, Finney 
rode horseback from town to town within two counties. When 
he had finished, his health was impaired; he had coughed 
blood. Instead of resting, however, he visited from house 
to house, attended prayer meetings, and preached and 
labored every day and almost every night. Before six 


months had passed, his lungs were sound and he could and 
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7Henry B. Stanton, Random Reflections (3rd ed., New 
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did preach two to two-and-a-half hours, apparently without 
fatigue. His most effective work occurred in the winter 
season when commerce had subsided and the people had time 
to devote to pleasure, religion, and education. ® 

The emotionalism and the methods of the revivals 
did not disturb the conservative clergy as much as the 
conclusions to which Finney carried the already modified 
Calvinist doctrine. While he "insisted upon the voluntary 
total moral depravity of the unregenerate, and the 
unalterable necessity of a radical change of heart by 
the Holy Ghost, and by means of the truth,"? he brought 
a different emphasis to salvation, making it "the beginning 
of a religious experience instead of its end."10 This 
produced a change in the benevolent system which had grown 
up, the fruit of the earlier revivals. Philanthropists 
had been acting from a sense of duty, a desire to do good 
because that in itself was right. Under Finney's teachings, 
man was worth helping because of an affection for him as a 
person. When men like Mills had viewed the degenerate 
condition of mankind, they were somehow blinded to the 
condition of man as a human, living being. Finney's 
concept of salvation was to be manifested not by acts of 


an individual to save himself, but by disinterested 


8rinney, Memoirs, p. 80. 
AUS EM Ale 


lOBarnes, Antislavery Impulse, p. 11. 


benevolence, 11 

Opposition to the revivals came not only from the 
conservative churchmen in the East, but also violently 
within the area in which the work was undertaken. Finney's 
meetings were frequently disturbed and Father Nash, another 
preacher, was burned in effigy. Jacob Knapp faced mobs in 
Rochester, New Haven, and Boston. 1¢ This was another aspect 
of the revivals which was characteristic of the later reform 
movements. Z 

As significant as Finney's addition of tens of 
thousands to the ranks of American churches, was his ability 
to leave behind young men “overflowing with benevolencs for 
unsaved mankind," who became active participants in the 
numerous benevolent movements of the day. 13 Among his 
convervs in Upper New York were the Reverend John Monteith, 
ITounder of choterinst Presbyterian church in Michigan; 
Charles Stuart, a leader in the British antislavery move- 
ment; Asa Mahan, later President of Oberlin College; Henry 
B. Stanton; Theodore D. Weld, the most dynamic force in the 
agency movement of the anti-slavery organization; and John 
Keep, a founder of the American Board of Commissioners for 


Foreign Missions. His influence on others elsewhere was 


: ligisbree, Rise of the Missionary Spirit, pp. 1,8- 
A las 


st 1l2Cole, Social Ideas of the Northern Evangelists, 
p ° e t 


_13w. W. Sweet, Revivalism in America: Its Origin, 
Growth and Decline (New York, “Su), Db. 
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also a significant factor. 24 Some of the converts joined 
Finney's Holy Band and set out to make more conversions for 
the Kingdom. From these experiences men like Stuart ana 
Weld later applied the Finney techniques to the anti-slavery 
movement, 15 

There always had been reform and benevolent societies 
in America. Missionary enterprise started with the Pilgrims 
who labored with the Indians. In 1646 the legislature of 
Massachusetts passed an act to provide for preac zing to the 
Indians and the same year the church sent out John Eliot. 
This aroused interest in England, resulting in the incorpo- 
ration in 169 of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
New England. 16 The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts was organized in London in 1701; 


its first missionary was sent to America the next year. 


livietcher, History of Oberlin Bus tue Godlee, l pp. 13 aes 
Stanton, Random Reflections, pp. 40-1 ewis Tappan's 
confidence was shaken in Gnsean vane when he could find no 
proof for the stories he had heard about Finney's methods. 
He undertook an investigation of these stories when his 
brother Arthur offered to pay him $500 if Lewis could defend 
them. Lewis returned to orthodoxy and shortly thereafter 
helped establish the new eer for Finney in New York 
City (Finney, Memoirs, pp. 0-283) 


l5Barnes, Antislaver Impulse, pp. 12-15. By 1832 
Finney had labored for almos t en years with little more 
than a yew periods of rest. He therefore accepted a 
pastorate which the New York philanthropists provided for 
him. Soon afterwards he was persuaded to become a 
professor at Oberlin College (Finney, Memoirs, pp. 318, 
332-3333; Wright, Charles Grandison Finney, p. 137). 


16Joseph Tracy, History of the see ae oo of 
Commissioners for Forei ea “Misstons, to “Compiled Chi Beart (ond Sea aa 
the Published and Tapubit u hed Documents of 
ed.; New York, LOWZ), pp. oe Src eal ee 
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Following this reconnaissance, the Society commissioned 
resident ministers to organize Anglican congregations. 
Amusingly enough, New England, which considered itself the 
most pious region, was soon receiving most of the attention, 
8 state of affairs which the ministers of that area resented. 
Other efforts undertaken included the organization of the 
Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge among 
the Germans in Pennsylvania, the dispatch in 172 of Henry 
H. Muhlenburg to America by the German Lutherans, the 
commission of Moravian missionaries, and the financial aid 
which Presbyterians in Great Britain furnished those in 
America.+? In this way, the Europeans and the efforts of 
the first New England settlers furnished a background for 
later Christian benevolence. 

The missicnary benevolent movement was in many 
respects the primordial one. As early as 1707 the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia began to supply pastors for the West, 
particularly the back-country whose first settlers were 
often Scotch-Irish. The efforts of the denominetion 
continued throughout the colonial period, interrupted only 
by such events as the French and Indian War. By the latter 
part of the century, assigned ministers not only were 
instructed to preach to and aid the inhabitants in 


religious matters, but were also to report to the Synod 


17?colin B. Goodykoontz, Home Missicns on the Ameri- 
can Frontier, with Particular Reference to the American Home 


Missionary Society (Caldwell, Tdaho, 1939), pp. We-45, So- 
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concerning new congregations which ought to be formed and 
additional work which ought to be undertaken. The 
Congregationalists offered help to their churches in the 
frontier areas of New England, but showed little interest 
in the Middle and Southern colonies. The Baptists and 
Methodists, mainly unorganized during the colonial period, 
depended upon the efforts of individual ministers, 18 
During the early national period, before the 
revivals of 1800, the churches of the nation were forced 
to make radical adjustments, severing their connections 
= fea Hahei li rAake Ro) temoiione aa in many instances, learning 
to finance their activities without state support. The 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Episcopalians established 
national denominations, while the Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists were only loosely organized. The efforts of 
the Methodists were particularly effective; many of their 
ministers, out of fear of persecution because of the 
denominationts close ties with Great Britain, moved to the 
frontier during the Revolution. The Prasbyterian First 
General Assembly commissioned two ministers to the West, 
while Synods continued their limited efforts.19 ‘The 
Connecticut General Assembly supported a missionary as 


early as 1792; before 1800 seventeen pastors were known to 


7-86, as” 
19Ibid., pp. 87, 102-111. 
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have entered upon missionary tours.©9 In general, however, 
it may be said that, when the wave of revivals hit the 
country at the turn of the century, missionary effort was 
unorganized and quite feeble.cl 

With the exception of the missionary work, there 
is limited evidence of joint effort in the benevolent and 
reform area, although in 1710 Cotton Mather did write of 
the formation of a society for the Reformation of Manners 
and Suppression of Vice.©“© But, Americans from the 
beginning were accustomed to uniting in associations to 
promote whatever cause interested them at the time. The 
missing ingredient seems to have been motivation, rather 
than method. This ingredient was furnished by the 
evangelistic revivals of the first half of the nineteenth 


century. Not only did they furnish the impetus, but they 


(New York, 18 DSI Oe 


2lgoodykoontz, Home Missions on the Frontier, pp. 
102-114. While joint effort seemed rather inconsequential, 
the sacrifices of the individual missionary were often in 
the best Christian tradition. Bishop Asbury, describing 
his itinerant labors, similar to those of missionaries, 
told of starting out on September 16 in Virginia, reaching 
North Carolina, near its southern border on November Lie 
For the expense of approximately $50 he had traveled 
approximately 1,000 miles, had met twenty appointments. 
He suffered from cold, sickness, and long daily journeys 
(Francis Asbury, The Journal of the Rev. Francis Asbury, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, from August ve 
17jl to December /(, 1015 he olart New York, 18 ? 
pp. 2-5). ia a be: 


, 


e2cotton Mather, Bsnees to Do Good, Addressed to, 
All Christians, Whether in Public or Private Capacities 


(New York, 1848), pp. 54-59. 
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provided the ideals, religious tone, and atmosphere. Like 
the early revivals, those societies which were initially 
formed maintained more of the calm, dignified approach of 
the eastern awakenings, exemplified in Connecticut, while 
those which were founded later, such as the temperance and 
anti-slavery organizations, embodied more of the emotional- 
ism and restless action of the Finney period. 

Great Britain continued to be the example in 
organization for benevolent purposes even after the American 
Revolution. The Baptist Foreign Missionary Society was 
formed in 1792, the famous London Missionary Society in 
1795, the Edinburgh Missionary Society in 1796, the London 
Religious Tract Society in 1799, and the Church Missionary 
Society in 1800.°3 

The primordial effort for non-denominational 
benevolent and reform movements in the United States, 
during and after the revivals of 1800, was again the 
missionary enterprise. The immediate, post-revolutionary 
predecessor of the later societies was the American Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and Others in 
North America which took over the duties of the London 
Missionary Society. Incorporated in Massachusetts, it sent 
out missionaries to the Indians on Martha's Vineyard, near 


Charlestown, Rhode Island, and near Sandusky, Ohio, and to 


23Tracy, History of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners, p. 20; Henry 0. Dwight, The Centennial History of 
the American Bible Society (2 vols.; New Yor , 1916), ce 
D. fe 
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the whites in Maine. The first voluntary, inter-denomina- 
tional organization of a missionary character in the United 
States was the New York Missionary Society, formed in 1796. 
Tt tackled an unsuccessful agency with the Indians of the 
South. aided others in New York state, attempted to publish 
two short-lived missionary journals, and secured several 
associations auxiliary to it.c4 

In 1798 the first state society in the United 
States, the Missionary Society of Connecticut, was organized. 
It was natural that Connecticut should take the lead, for 
there federelism, conservatism, and effort at moral reform 
all were intertwined to preserve the cherished institutions 
of the past. In its first year the society commissioned 
six missionaries for six to eight weeks each, and increased 
the number to fifteen the second year, for longer terms. 
Thereafter, it continued to send men into central New York, 
northern Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Ohio, it published the 
Connecticut Evarzelical Magazine, and it demonstrated its 
strength by the size cf its budget, $4,500, the largest of 
its day.2> 

The rapid growth of the movement now began. 


Denominations undertook the work with increased energy. 
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The Presbyterian Church established a permanent fund to 
Support missionary labor and sent Gideon Blackburn to the 
Cherokees in 1803. Separate synods also resolved to take 
action. Between 1790 and 1810 the Dutch Reformed Church 
sent ministers to southern New York, western Virginia, and 
Kentucky to organize new congregations. Even the Baptists, 
generally opposed to associated action, organized in : 
Massachusetts, Maine, New York, and Philadelphia. In May 
of 1814 the General Missionary Convention of the Baptist 
Denomination in the United States of America for Foreign 
Missions was created which in 1817 changed its constitution 
to include domestic missions. Its work among the whites 
was rather short-lived, but state Baptist associations 

took 1p some of the burden, until the American Baptist 

Home Mission Society was created in 1832. The Episcopalians 
began gradually to join the work end after 181) annually 
sent missionaries to the West. With each conference almost 
a missionary society and each itinerant a missionary, the 
Methodists initially felt no need for further organization 
as a denomination. Methodist preachers gathered together 


for conferences occasionally and then departed ona 


Connecticut, pp. 70-71. In 1798 the Congregational 

ssionary Society in the Counties of Berkshire (Massachv- 
setts) and Columbia (New York) was organized, followed by 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society in Boston in 1799 and 
the Rhode Island, New Hapshire, and Hampshire missionary 
societies in 1801. Vermont and Maine were represented 
before the end #; the decade (Elsbree, Rise of the Mission- 
ary Spirit, pp. 60-70; Goodykoontz, Home Missions on the 
Eee ican pp. 136-139). 
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missionary circuit again. © 

In addition to sending missionaries to the Indians 
and to the destitute and needy whites, the evangelicals 
turned to the printing and supply of Bibles and tracts. 
Again, organization was necessary to spread the Gospel-word. 
The pattern, as so often happened, was set in England. The 
formation of the Connecticut Religious Society in 1807 
occurred after the creation of the London Religious Tract 
Society in 1799. Following the formation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1804, the Philadelphia Bible 
Society in 1808 ushered in a series of parallel organiza- 
tions in the United States; the next year associations were 
created in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey. Financial aid was sought, and received, from the 
British society.©/ 

Interest of these determined American Christians 
was not solely in national benevolence, but in the thousands 
of heathen overseas as well. Magazines and newspapers 
were publishing reports, tales of travel, and accounts of 
voyages. Americans soon were asked to contribute to 


British missionary enterprises. Visiting the United States 
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on their way to their station, British missionaries aroused 
unusual curiosity. Mills, for example, developed an 
interest in African missions first, and then in missions 
in general. This desire to convert the heathen overseas 
prompted the Massachusetts General Association in 1810 to 
establish the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the first national, multi-denominational benevo- 
lent or reform society. In 1811 the Board appointed its 
first missionaries, paying $666 annually to married men 
and $44), to single men. By 1814 it had fifty-nine auxil- 
iary societies and the financial aid of eighteen other 
groups, 28 The Baptist Board of Foreign Missions was 
created in 181.29 

With the pattern established by the American Board, 
other national, inter-denominational societies followed. 
The Missionary Society of Connecticut and the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society in 1812 sent out Samuel J. Mills and 
John D. -Schermerhorn on an investigation trip to the West 
and South. They distributed Bibles, organized Bible soci- 
eties, and drew up an influential report on their return. 

28elsbree, Rise of the Missionary Spirit, pp. 102- 
Ome. Lie? TRS 2 History of the American Board of Commis- 
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of the American Board of Commissioners, pp. 39, 54, 71, 203, 
274, 30 Fan e 
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They recommended coordination of Congregational and Presby- 
terian efforts, appointment of missionaries for a longer 
period of time, and division of fields into circuits. 
Impressed with the Methodist plan of itinerancy, the two 
reporters advocated adoption of its general characteristics. 
They emphasized the desperate need for religious uplifting 
of the whole Mississippi Valley. In the summer of 1814 
Mills and Daniel Smith left on a second tour, supported by 
the Philadelphia Bible, Philadelphia Missionary, and 
Massachusetts Missionary societies. Their primary 
objective was the distribution of Bibles and tracts, but 
again they put their observations anifeme report to which 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists listened. One 
immediate result was the creation of the Board of Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in 1816.39 Another, was the 
formation of a second national society, the American Bible 
Society, founded in New York City in May of 1816.31 The 
need, of course, had existed before; revivals increased the 
number of individuals who sought the Bible, converts wanted 
the book available to facilitate the spread of God's ~— 


message, and the many new missionaries needed the printed 
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work to take along. The Mills reports brought the issue 
strongly into focus. . 

Early tract societies were arising at about the same 
time. The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was established in 1803, while Religious Tract 
societies were organized in Connecticut in 1807 and in 
Vermont in 1808.23 The national group, founded on May 23, 
181), was known at first as the New England Tract Society. 
Limiting itself initially to printing activities, it later 
assumed distribution and financial functions. In June, 
1823, it was incorporated as the American Tract Society. 34 

The movement, still dominated by the conservative 
forces of the East, began to broaden in scope. Its next 
phase emphasized education of the nation's youth, best 
exemplified by the societies to promote the establishment 
of Sunday schools and others to furnish financial support 
for young men preparing for the ministry. The first 
successful Sunday schools had been operated in England, 
beginning in 1781 or 1782, by Robert Raikes. In 1783 


Raikes published an editorial which interested others in 
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the new system. Shortly thereafter, on September 7, 1785, 
the Society for Promoting Sunday Schools Throughout the 
British Dominions, called simply the Sunday School Society, 
was organized. In contrast to earlier groups, the London 
Sunday School Union, organized next in 1803, favored non- 
paid teachers instead of paid ones. The Tancnatenian 
Institution for Promoting the Education of the Children of 
the Poor was founded in 1808; it afterwards became the non- 
denominational British and Foreign School Society. The 
Church of Scotland established a society in 1797 and the 
Church of England, in 1811.39 

The United States had some Sunday schools before 
the Revolution, but individual efforts never accomplished 
much until Bishop Asbury planted the first permanent school 
in 1786. The initial Sunday school society was established 
in Philadelphia in 1791, numbering among its members 
indiviaiena of different denominations. It was, Nnowever, 
more interested in teaching than in religious instruction. 
Its chief accomplishment was the organizational work of 
Joseph Lancaster who traveled and lectured extensively, 
including three speeches delivered before Congress. Stable 


local societies were established in New York and Boston 
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in 1816 and in Philadelphia in 18173; they served as the 
nucleus for the 182) creation of the American Sunday School 
Union. 36 

Years of bloodshed and privation brought about by 
fre Napoleonic Wars had illuminated the horrors of fighting. 
Whatever glamour in military activity still existed in the. 
minds of Americans must have been blemished by the unspec- 
tacular War of 1812. Soon after Napoleon's surrender in 
1815, David L. Dodge organized the New York Peace Society. 
It printed anti-war pamphlets, attempted to publish a 
newspaper, and issued annual reports, beginning in 1818, 
On December 28, 1815 the Massachusetts society was organ- 
ized, followed by that in Rhode Island in 1818. Although 
all three seemed to prosper at first, the movement remained 
one of the smallest in receipts, membership, and enthusiasm 
on the part of most of its adherents.-! Through the 
efforts of William Ladd, the national society was founded 
in 1826, 38 


There were a number of people in the country who 
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felt a compassion for the colored population. Some wera 
particularly moved by the destitute condition of the free 
Negro; others hoped somehow to alleviate the rigidity of 
Slavery by providing a means of emancipation in those states 
whose laws forbade masters to give freedom to slaves who 
would remain in the state thereafter. Unfortunately, these 
people united with others who desired to increase the value 
and security of slave property by removing the ever-present 
menace offered by the presence of the free blacks, and still 
others who scught to relieve the nation of a degraded popu- 
lation by exporting it rather than working for its eleva- 
tion. 39 Consequently, the American Colonization Society was 
an incommensurable union. 

On December 21, 1816, a public meeting was convened 
in Washington, D.C. which heard addresses and then adjourned 
until December 28 when the constitution of a new society 
was adopted. Its first election of officers occurred. 
January 1, 1817. Samuel J. Mills and Ebenezer Burgess 
were sent out to Africa late in the same year to find and 
procure a location where the new colony might be estab- 
lished. Although Mills died on the return voyage, the report 
of the two emissaries established the fact that a colony was 
feasible; the American Colonization Society was prepared to 


commence operations. Auxiliary associations were founded 
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in the years to follow so thst by 1838 all states and 
territories except Rhode Island, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
and Michigan were represented.40 

As the movement for national organization continued, 
it may have been inevitable that the denominational and 
state missionary societies would prove inadequate. The 
Young Ments Missionary Society of New York and the New York 
Evangelical Missionary Society, both formed about 1816, 
united in 1822 inte the United Domestic Missionary Socisty 
of New York. Although it was non-denominational, it was 
controlled by the Presbyterians. While the two earlier 
groups together had employed only nineteen men in 1821, the 
new society reported 127 missionaries on its rolls by 1826. 
Supported by a request of the students of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the New York group in 1826 issued a call 
for a national convention. Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Dutch Reformed, and Associated Reformed denominations 
joined in creating the American Home Missionary Society. 
The older Massachusetts and Connecticut organizations 
became auxiliary. From support of 169 missionaries in its 
first year of operation, the American Home Missionary 
Society expanded to maintain 509 in 1831-1832. Emphasizing 
the building of churches rather than the mobility of the 
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itinerant, its conversions were intended to be gradual, but 
more lasting.41 | 

Temperance is an example of a reform movement which 
made sluggish progress following its inception, then burst 
into national prominence as an aftermath of the revivals 
of the 1820's, In contrast to most other movements, the 
United States was the birthplace of temperance reform, 
The first society was organized in Litchfield County, 
Connecticut, in 1789. In 1808 the Union Temperance Society 
of Moreau and Northumberland joined the battle.42 However, 
the real impetus to the cause was Lyman Beecher'ts six 
sermons on temperance which were published in 1827.43 at 
that date, the temperance movement was small and insignif- 
icant in its advance. Its supporters, well versed in 
national efforts, decided to create a larger society. 
Justin Edwards solicited support within the Board of 


Commissioners and the American Tract Society. In February, 
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1826, the American Society for the Promotion of Temperance 
was organized in Boston. Modeled after the American Board 
of Commissioners, seven of its sixteen founders were 
clergymen. 44 

The New York State and Connecticut Temperance 
societies were established in 1829. Employing the 
techniques of the revivals, the movement by 1833 boasted 
an estimated 5,000 societies in the country. Since many 
groups in different parts of the nation still survived with 
no relation to the national organization, the loosely 
‘constituted United States Temperance Union, with William 
Jay as chairman of its executive committee, was created in 
1833. The American Temperence Union, to include all of 
North America, climaxed the ambitious plans in 1836 45 

These societies, and a host of others, were similar 
in inspiration, in the philosophy of cheir members, and in 
their mode of operations. This is not strange, for, as has 
been shown, the motivation for their formation lay in the 


revivals of the period, and the list of their leaders 
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indicates the existance of what Gilbert Barnes called an 
interlocking directorate. Although religious in character, 
the socicties were inter-denominational in objective, 
though dominated by the New School Presbyterians, so much 
in some areas that certain movements were distrusted by 
people of other affiliations.4® 

A glance at the activities of a few of the leaders 
illustrates the breadth of their association. The Reverend 
Elias Cornelius, converted while in college, attended Yale 
‘Theological Seminary, graduating in 1813. While still a 
student, his interest in the heathen of the Pacific area 
prompted him to assist in the formation of a Foreign Mission 
School. During 1814-1815 he undertook a journey to 
determine the moral conditions of different sections of 
the country. After leaving Yale, he helped Beecher found 
the American Bible Society. All this occurred before he 
was licensed to preach or attained the age of twenty-two. 
In 1816 he was employed by the American Board of Commis- 
Ssioners to solicit funds in New England and New York for 
the support of Indian education in the Southwest. During 
the next six months, he traveled 1,650 miles, preached 
166 sermons, formed 70 societies, and received $4,200 in 
funds. After canvassing New England, he went to New York 


City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. He embarked 
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upon a southwestern excursion through Virginia and Tennessee 
to the Cherokee nation in the summer of 1817, then continued 
on to Natchez and New Orleans, where he labored for the 
Connecticut Missionary Society. He set out on the return 
trip to New England in April, 1818, arriving in August, 
1819. Thereafter, he held a brief agency for the American 
Board of Commissioners in 1820.47 

Even after he had entered upon his duties as a 
settled pastor, Cornelius continued to devote time to 
public agencies, rendering aid to the Foreign Missionary, 
Bible, and Education societies, among others. 

He began to be more and more regarded as 

destined in providence to become a leading 
executive agent in the great enterprise for 
the conversion ot the world. When any of our 
charitable institutions came to a period of 
serious embarrassment or exigency of any kind, 

— its directors and patrons naturally looked to 
him as able to extricate it, apg establish it 
in the favor of the community. 

Cornelius naturally maintained an interest in the 
American Education Society and in August of 1826, although 
he had declined eight or nine similar requests from various 
organizations, he was persuaded to accept its secretaryship. 


His work included formation of a statement of principles 


for the society, establishment of a permanent scholarship 
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fund, supervision of the schools which the scholars 
attended, and direction of the work of the home cffice 
and the society's agents. He undertook a number of 
inspection trips to colleges and began the publication 
of the society's quarterly journal. In 1831 he accepted 
the call to pacome Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners.49 

Another excellent example is furnished by Justin 
Edwards, a student at Andover Theological Seminary. Upon 
his graduation in April, 1813, he became an agent for the 
New England Tract Society, serving for two-and-a-half 
years. In 1821 he was appointed Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Tract Society. He became a member of the 
Americar. Board of Commissioners and of the American Educa- 
tion Society, helped found the Massachusetts Missionary 
Society, and was elected director of the American Home 
Missionary Society at its formation. In 1826 he wrote his 
wife from Philadelphia, telling of having attended meetings 
of the American Home Missionary, American Tract, Bible, 
and Education societies in New York City. He then hurried 
to Philadelphia to be present at the convention of the 
Sabbath School Union which was to be followed By meetings 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. The 
American Temperance Society employed no corresponding 


secretary for approximately five years after its formation 
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until it could persuade Edwards to accept the office in 
1831. John Tappan later called him the "king pin" of the 
temperance movement, an indication that Edwards undoubtedly 
provided the organizational structure, which he was able 
to ersact on the basis of his familiarity with the other 
movements of the day .20 

A third example of the connection of individuals 
with many different movements is provided by Louis Dwight. 
Dwight was born of New England stock in 1793. While 
studying for the ministry, a student experiment in 
chemistry incapacitated him permanently as a pulpit 
speaker. Nevertheless, he entered the ministry and 
became the first agent of the American Bible Society and 
later labored for both the American Education and American 
Tract societies. In 182, compelled by ill health to 
give up his other work, he began taking long journeys on 
horseback, distributing Bibles. He soon was making 
deliveries in prisons and observing the terrible condi- 
tions under which the convicts had to live. Returning to 
Boston in 1825, he became the main force behind the 
formation of the Prison Discipline Society, serving as its 
secretary until his death in 1852. He worked for only 


$1,000 a year, out cf which he paid his own travel expenses. 
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His annual journeys often totaled 3,000 miles and included 
visiting; prisons, collecting facts and funds, and exciting 
public attention.-2 

William Ellery Channing, the leader of Unitarianisn, 
although never as closely allied with the societies, was 
just as active in the general movement. He expressed a 
prompt inverest in the promotion of peace, spoke for 
prison reform, and preached about temperance as early as 
1816. In 1811 he delivered the first anniversary address 
before the Bible Society of Massachusetts and from 1812 to 
1820 he served as chairman of its executive committee. He 
was a strong advocate of Sunday schools.°2 

The records of two eastern colleges are sufficient 
to demonstrate the tremendous influence which educational 
institutions exercised upon the success of the benevolent 
and reform movements, and also show the reciprocation of 
the participants in various societies. In addition to 
Cornelius and Dwight among the Yale graduates before 1815 
were Joshua Leavitt, George Allen, Thomas S. Grimke, and 
Josiah Holbrook. Grimké, a brother of Angelina and 
Sarah Grimké of anti-slavery and women's rights fame, 
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was perhaps the most influential Southerner in the peace 
and temperance movements.23 Leavitt was secretary of the 
Seamen's Friend Society, editor of the New York Evangelist, 
the newspaper of the New York philanthropists, and of 
The Emancipator, the publication of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society.°4 His influence with New School 
Presbyterians was probably as great as any man in the 
country. Allen, an 1813 graduate, was an able Congre- 
gational clergyman of Massachusetts and an active 
participant in the anti-slavery movement .2> Holbrook, 
graduated in 1810, began lecturing in 1825 and soon was 
_establishing the system of lyceums in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. In 1831 he was chosen Corresponding 
Secretary of the School Agents! Society, an organization 
for providing traveling agents in behalf of schools and 
lyceums .96 or 

Andover Theological Seminary, though less typical, 
made a far greater contribution. Its first class in 1810 
gave five of its sixteen graduates to the benevolent work. 
Two became foreign missionaries in Bombay; another was a 


home missionary in Maine, 1811-1812, and au agent for the 
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Massachusetts Bible Society, 1812-1813; a fourth served as 
home missionary in New York and Pennsylvania, 1810-1811, 
agent for Aubitrn Theological Seminary, 1827-1830, and 
exploring agent for the American Board of Commissioners 
in Oregon, 1835-1837. The fifth, John Frost, worked as 
agent of the American Board in New England and New York, 
1811-1812, and as Gencral Agent for Oneida Institute, 
1833-1834.27 

Of Andover's second class in 1811, two of the six 
members served as home missionaries. Samuel J. Mills was 
a graduate in 1812. Many of his contributions have been 
mentioned, but, in short, they include his efforts, cover- 
ing six years until his early death, as exploring agent 
for the Massachusetts and Connecticut Missionary societies 
in the West and Southwest, 1812-1813; Missionary and Bible 
agent in the Southwest, 1814-1815; agent of the school for 
education of cclored men, 1816; and agent of the American 
Colonization Society to Africa, 1817-1818. Among the other 
ten graduates, six held soma society commission during their 
lifetime.28 ‘ 

Edwards was an Andover student until 1813, Dwight, 
until 1819. Ebenezer Burgess, Mills! Scapanien on his 
journey to Africa, was graduated in 1814. He also served 


as a colonization agent, 2818-1819, and was active in the 
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society thereafter, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, later famous 
as the superintendent of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at 
Hartford, Connecticut, 1817-1830, and Calvin Colton, the 
author and a home missionary, were classmates of Burgess. 
Charles B. Stoors, an Andover graduate in 1820, served as 
home missionary in South Carolina, 1820-1828, professor of 
theology at Western Reserve College, 1828-1831, and 
President of that college from 1831 until his untimely 
death in 1833. He was an early leader in the anti-slavery 
movement in Ohio. George Sheldon, class of 1823, was a 
home missionary, an agent for the American Sunday School 
Union, an agent for the American Bible Society, 1828-1836, 
and agent for Western Reserve College, 1837-1854. Andover 
students who were participants in the anti-slavery movement 
include Beriah Green, Henry C. Wright, Asa Mahan, Edward 
Beecher, Calvin Stowe, A. A. Phelps, Jonathan Blanchard, 
Charles T. Torrey, Henry Beldon, John A. Collins, and 
Parker Pillsbury.29 

As significant as the leading role that the 
secretaries and agents played, is the list of officers and 
life members of these societies. Barnes pointed out that 
men like Grimké, Gerrit Smith, William Jay, and particularly 


the Tappans, served society after society. ©0 Tneir 
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preparation of speeches and attendance at conventions in 
themselves must have consumed a considerable amount of 
time. Yet the philanthropists and reformers never seemed 
to tire of forming a new organization to provide a service 
or propagandize a reform which they regarded as being 
undertaken inadequately at the time. 

The total of benevolent, charitable, and similar 
institutions which might exist in a city is indicated by 
an author's account of New York in 1827, somewhat before 
the day in the 1830's when an even longer list could have 
been compiled. He recorded sixteen humane societies, plus 
numerous lodges and quasi-unions which sngaged in some 
benevolent and charitable functions.©2 The city's 
religious societies were subdivided, including eight Bible 


and two Bible and Common Prayer Book societies,° six tract 
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as History, from That to the Prosent Pe riod (New York, 
1827), pp. 280- 6-295. They include Aged, Indigent Female 
es Female Association, Female Assistance Society, 
Widow's Friend Society, Assistance Society, Provident 
Society, Marine Society, The Sailor's Snug Harbor, Pilots! 
Charitable Society, Shamrock Friendly Association, German. 
Society, Roman Catholic Benevolent Society, Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, Manumission Society, and Vaccine Society. 


62mhe Bible societies were listed as American 
Bible, New-York Bible, Auxiliary New-York Bible, New-York 
Female Auxiliary Bible, Female Juvenile Auxiliary Bible, 
Marine Bible, New-York African Bible, and New-York Union 
Bible societies. 
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organizations ,°3 and ten representatives of the missionary 
movement.©4 The number which some individuals joined must 
have been quite extensive. 

As early as 1819, before his income amounted to 
very much, Lewis Tappan recorded in his diary, in his 
characteristically well-organized manner, that he had 
subscribed to the following charities during the year: 
Dispensary, Howard Society, Bible Society, Peace Society, 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, Asylum for Indigent Boys, 
Tract Society, and Minister's Widows, while his wife had 
donated to Female Asylum, Fragment Society, Converting 
Jews, Cent Bible Society, and Furnishing Work to Poor.©> 

ThesLocal point of interest in these organizations, 
for those who were not involved in ebede day by day 
activities, were the Anniversary Weeks, held in New York 
and Boston in May. State auxiliaries often met for lesser 


group conventions. For example, beginning Monday, May 10, 


63the Tract societies were identified as American 
Tract, New-York Religious Tract, Female Tract, Young Men's 
Auxiliary Tract, New-York Methodist Tract, and Protestant 
Episcopal Tract societies. 


64yardie, Description of the City of New York, 
p. 295. The missionary movement was represented by New- 
York Missionary, Young Ments Missionary, United Foreign 
Missionary, Female Missions, Baptist Missionary, Baptist 
Female Missionary, and the Episcopal societies, and the 
American Society for Evangelizing Jews, Society for 
Supperting the Gospel Among the Poor in the City of New- 
York, and the Evangelical Society for Young Men. 
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1831, meetings were scheduled in New York City for the 
American Seaments Friend Society at 7:30 p.m., followed 
by Tuesday gatherings of the General Union for Promoting 
Observance of the Christian Sabbath, the Sunday School 
Union, and the New York City Temperance Society. On 
Wednesday, May 12, conventions were listed for the 
American Tract Society in the morning, the American Peace 
Society in the afternoon, and the American Home Missionary 
Society in the evening. The week closed with Thursday 
sessions of the American Bible, Presbyterian Branch of the 
American Education, and the American Education societies. 
Prayer meetings at 8:00 a.m. always began each day's 
activities, 66 

By 1833 the schedule had grown considerably more 
crowded. Monday, May 6, at 7:30 p.m., the American 
Ssamen's Friend Society again opened the week's activities. 
Tuesday meetings must have kept the really interested 
philanthropists stepping. At 11:00 a.m. the New York 
Southern Sunday School Union was to convene, at 4:00 p.m. 
the American Peace Society, and at 7:30 p.m. meetings were 
scheduled by the New York Sunday School Union, the General 
Assembly's Board of Education, and the American Temperance 
Society. The American Tract Society was to assemble on 
Wednesday morning, the Sabbath School Union for the Dutch 


Reformed Church at 3:00 p.m., the Managers of the American 
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Bible Society at 4:00 p.m. and at 7:30 p.m., the American 
Home Missionary Society, New York Colonization Society, 
Missionary Society of the Dutch Reformed Church, and the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society. A morning 
meeting of the Americah Bible Society inaugurated Thurs- 
day's activities, followed by afternoon and evening 
sessions of the Presbyterian Education Society, and an 
evening discussion of the comparative merits of coloniza- 
tion and immediate emancipation. By 1833, the sessions 
continued through Friday, when the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions met and exhibitions 
were scheduled by the Infant School Society and by the 
deaf and dumb.©7 | 

Anniversary Week in Boston, though perhaps less 
glamorous, could be just as demanding upon the individual 
attending. Held the last week in May, the Boston group 
included some national, as well as many local society 
meetings. In 1830, for example, the Massachusetts Bible 
Society convened on Monday and the Baptist Ministerial 
Conference, the American Unitarian Association, and the 
Pastoral Association (Congregational), on Tuesday. The 
Northern Baptist Education Society and the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society were featured on Wednesday, as well as an 
election sermon by Dr. Channing. Thursday, annual conven- 
tions were held by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, 


the Congregational Convention, and the Massachusetts Society 


©?New York Evangelist, May 4, 1833. 
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for the Suppression of Intemperance. The Prison Discipline 
Society concluded the week's festivities on Friday. ©8 By 
1838, the Board of the Massachusetts Missionary, the 
American Peace, the Seamen's Friend, the anti-slavery, 
the Massachusetts Tract, and the Boston Education societies, 
and the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions had somehow crowded their meetings into the same 
woek.©9 

Frequently, auxiliary sessions were held in the 
individual states. The General Convention of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian ministers of Vermont, at Middlebury, 
beginning Tuesday, September 11, was accompanied by 
conventions of the Education Society, Vermont Sund7y School 
Union, and Home Missionary Society./9 Along with the 
General Conference in Maine, other anniversaries were held 
by the Maine Congregational Charitable, Maine Branch of 
the American Education, and Maine Missionary societies. 
In addition, representatives of the Sunday School Union, 
the American Education Society, and the American Home 
Missionary Society addressed those present, (1 

As is evident from the above lists of societies, 
state, county, and city organizations were not the only 


form of auxiliaries in the myriad-structure. Young Men's 
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Societies, with indefinite age-limit qualifications and 
composed of members who often might also belong to the 
regular orgenizations, were numerous. Another variation 
was the female association. These sometimes had and some- 
times did not have male counterparts. The first group to 
include both men and women on its rolls was the Society 
for Encouraging Industry and Employing the Poor, founded 
in 1752. The Boston Female Asylum (1800) and the Boston 
Female Society for Missionary Purposes (1800) were the 
initial associations limited to women alone. In the anti- 
slavery movement, women's organizations frequently were one 
of the first to arise in a community, at times pre-dating 
those of the men. /¢ 

Between the annual meetings, the business of the 
society was conducted and the major decisions were taken 
by its Board of Managers, Executive Committee, secretaries, 
General Agent, and various types of field agents. The 
President was usually an individual who contributed little 
but his famous name to the society, while the Board of 
Managers often met only once during the year. Policy was 
established by the Executive Committee or these members of 
the Board who lived within a short distance of the head- 
quarters city. Excluding the agency functions, adminis- 
trative work was normally transacted or supervised by the 


secretaries and/or General Agent. 
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The Corresponding Secretary was often as distin- 
guished as Edwards or Cornelius. He might hold a pastorate, 
or do some part-time preaching, for he normally was a 
minister. The first national organization, the American 
Board of Commissioners, initially made its agent a three- 
quarters time employee. /3 In addition to running the 
central office and conducting the correspondence, the 
individual holding the position was frequently editor of 
the society's publication, and often, especially in the 
-early days of the organization, made long tours to lecture, 
investigate, collect funds, and revive or arouse auxilia- 
ries. Some societies passed through periods of comparative 
ineffectiveness until an active secretary or General Agent 
was procurred. Between 1826 and 1828 William Ladd almost 
‘alone organized the American Peace Society. He virtually 
founded Anniversary Week in May of 1828 by scheduling his 
society's annual meetings at approximately the same time 
as those held by the American Bible Society. He developed 
the organizationts national newspaper and increased its 
propaganda campaign through his own efforts as a lec- 
turer. 74 Dwight came to personify the Prison Discipline 
Society as its representative to the public. He traveled 
te different towns, visited prisons, called meetings which 


exposed the evils of the existing penal system to citizens 
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of the state, made representations to Governors, and 
appeared before state legislative committees. /> 

The American Society for the Promotion of 
Temperancs, founded comparatively late and able to 
benefit from the experience of its predecessors, was an 
excellent example of organization. Skilled in the arts 
of propaganda, in addition to its secretaries and 
lecturers, it maintained a lively press campaign, published 
countless pamphlets and periodicals, released an effective 
annual report, and encouraged frequent meetings supple- 
mentary to its annual convention. Local societies were 
paraned into state units. By 1829, only three years after 
formation of the national Organi Zevion,. 1tenade 1000 
auxiliaries, two years later, twice as many; by 1834 the 
national society announced it had 5,000 local units and a 
total membership of 100,000.76 

When national groups had been formed, not only dia 
already existing community and state organizations usually 
affiliate themselves with it, but the national society 
fostered the creation of new auxiliaries. The American 
Board of Commissioners, the first, copied fue British 
pattern in its efforts to obtain financial and moral support. 
However, the system which worked so well in Great Britain 


encountered many difficulties because of the great distances 
ohne UE see Ml Ra 2 
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in the United States. Frequent visits from secretaries 
or other delegates from the national headquarters were 
difficult and often impossible. Socisties had to be left 
to their own initiative. The temperance movement was so 
extensive that the states were asked to exercise immediate 
supervision; some, liks New York, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, were successful in this; others failed 
miserably. /7 

At times, districts were interposed between the 
state and national organizations. By 1833 New England and 
the greater part of the middle states had already been 
divided into regions by the American Board of Commissioners; 
additional ones were created that year for the Western 
Reserve, the Valley of the Mississippi, the Central Board 
(Virginia and Neneh Carolina), and the Southern Board 
(Georgia and South Carolina). 78 

If tnsy were formed thereafter, auxiliaries were 
modeled after the national organization. For example, 
state peace societies had the usual type of officers and 
directors, provision for annual and special meetings and 


establishment of branches. Membership was open to any 
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individual who would accept the declaration of principles. 
Religion was not a factor. Participation of women. depended 
upon local custom. Although efforts were made to enlist 
the support of most of the leading men in the community, 
the society was usually dominated by the clergy. 9 

Cooperation between national societies was common, 
as might be expected, since the same leaders belonged to 
So many groups. Frequent requests from the American Home 
Missionary Society were directed to the American Bible 
Society for supplies. Agents of one society distributed 
publications for another. In some instances, men might be 
commissioned by more than one sponsor at one time. 

It is difficult to determine the amount of finan- 
cial support which the societies had. The American Bible 
Society, as an example, reported receipts of almost $38,000 
in 1816-1817, $54,000 in 1825-1826, and $117,000 in 1830- 
1831, the year of largest income before 1840. The American 
Board of Commissioners reported $11,000 in 1813, $102,000 
by 1828, and $209,000 in 1835. The Sunday School Union's 
income of $58,000 in 1829 increased sharply to $136,000 by 


183) , 80 According to one foreign observer, the total 
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receipts of the benevolent and reform societies equaled 


#9,000,000 in 1834.82 
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CHAPTER II 


THE AGENCY SYSTEM O; THE BENEVOLENT 
AND REFORM SOCIETIES 


Once policy had been established by the Annual 
Convention, the Board of Managers, and the Executive 
Committee, most benevolent and reform societies needed 
more than correspondence, occasional efforts by their 
supporters, and an office supervisor to put their plars 
into operation. A society required a method to procure 
funds for its support, to distribute its publications, 
and, most important, to gain adherents. To attain its 
aims, each of these organizations employed men (later, 
women by some groups) who were called by various titles, 
but generally may be distinguished by the term "agent." 
Many of these methods of procurement and techniques of 
operation were similar in the various societies. What is 
more important for this study, they furnished the models 
which the anti-slavery movement subsequently followed. 

An agent is defined as "a person authorized to 


act or do business for another person."1 In an age of 
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Slow communication and transportation, the term was in 
erect: use. The agents of the colonies in the mother 
country prior to the Revolution played a major role in the 
history of that day. Merchants smployed agents abroad, 
as well as in the main commercial centers of this country. 
Newspapers sought agents in widely-scattered communities 
to obtain subscribers and to collect and forward money. < 
It w&s a usual occurrence for a college to send its 
representative or agent, recommended by an appropriate 
list of local notables, to collect funds in the large 
cities.3 A major part of a lawyer's time was spent 
serving his client as agent. | 

; the activities of the evangelists and the agents 


of the different societies aided one another. Members of 


“a list of agents for the New York Evangelist was 
reported for the first time in late 1830. Of aie seventy- 
eight, fifty-four were residents of New York, nine were in 
New Jersey, four in Massachusetts, one in Rhode Island, 
four in Pennsylvania, one in Washington, three in the West, 
and two in the South (New York Evangelist, December 11, 
1830). Apparently an attempt had been made earlier -to 
procure three or four experienced men to work permanently 
at making collections (New York Evan elist, issues from 
August 21 through September 2], IB30y- It was the 
responsibility of the agent to seek out those people who 
were likely to subscribe and later make certain that they 
made their payments. He had to do this because of a belief 
that the newspaper would accomplish good, for he received 
no compensation for his efforts (New York Zvangelist, 

April 2ly. 61632), "tr 


2Neow York Evangelist recorded many instances of 
college agents at work. The issue of March 26, 1831 
reported that the Rev. John F. Crow had solicited for 
Hanover Literary and Theological Institution and that of 
February 2, 1833 published a recommendation of the mission 
of Cyrus Nichols for Marion College by eight prominent New 
Yorkers, including Finney. 
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Finney's band maintained a constant interest in the Sunday- 
school movement .4 During anniversary weeks, each agent 
would take his turn with the speaking. Often a man would 
resign from the service of one society to begin a mission 
Yor another. By virtue of their appointment, agents might 
become auxiliary aids to other societies or representatives 
to receive names and money for newspapers whose control was 
not vested directly in the society they represented.” 

In the beginning, agents were easily obtainable. 
State societies and small missionary groups did not have 
funds to sustain many men in the field. As late as 1822, 
the American Board of Commissioners reported that it had 
received more offers from men who were willing to serve as 
missionaries than it had need to employ or funds to 
support .© On the other hand, there was an increasing 
demand for able men which the seminaries were unable to 
meet and which greatly interfered with their work. The 
situation grew so bad by 1830 that the New York Evangelist 
declared, "All the young men in training for the Ministry, 
in all the United States, and who at the end of ten years 
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"constituted agents for receiving | names and monies, and 
remitting the same to the Editor." 
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(the term required) may all enter the field, will not be 
sufficient to supply that little spot, embraced by the New 
England States." The American Bible Society had accumulated 
books but lacked men to distribute them; the Sunday-School 
Union was calling for individuals to go into every village 
of the Mississippi Valley to organize Sunday schools. The 
Tract and Home Missionary movements and the American Board 
of Commissioners were also desperate for full-time workers. / 
Cornelius deplored the need in 1831 for the 
employment of agents, but emphasized, "I know of not a 
single national society which would not have utterly 
failed to meet its pecuniary engagements without them, "8 
He set down four reasons for their commission. (1) They 
were necessary to awaken interest in benevolence, because 
a communication could not adequately remove prejudice, 
answer questions, and make explanations. (2) Attempts to 
operate without agents had ended in financial failure. 
(3) Their use was an economy. Cornelius told of a Society, 
about to collapse, which engaged for three months a man who 
obtained $50,000 at a cost of $150. "Good agents will 
collect money according to the nature of their object, 
and the ability of those whom they visit, from two thousand 
to twenty thousand dollars a year; while it will cost from 


four hundred to one thousand dollars to support them." 


(November 20, 1830. 
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(4) Use of agents was the only method to organize most 
communities.? 

The New York Evangelist pointed out the difficulty 
of finding qualified men. Such men would not accept 
appointments because the work involved separation from 
home, family, friends, and cultural pursuits and because 
they encountered so much inertia and open opposition. 
Since their remuneration was negligible, they needed a 
strong sense of obligation and duty. +0 Beriah Been in 
1828 admitted that the multitude of societies alone was a 
source of trouble. His advice, to those who objected to 
the tactics of an inadequate agent, was to remember the 
good cause which was being represented. He contended 
that the men had undertaken an unpleasant task, had 
traveled far, and were unacquainted with the habits of 
the people who lived in the area, not to mention the 
habits of each individual family.+1 

Successful operation of agencies depended upon the 
character and ability of the men selected. Naturally, 
mistakes were made, but as the system progressed, selection 
and training improved. Cornelius outlined the qualities 
which he regarded that a good agent needed: (1) single- 


WEdwards, Memoir of Cornelius, pp. 297-300. 
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mindedness; (2) elevation of piety; (3) ability to rest 
his cause on its intrinsic merits and address his appeals 
to his listener's conscience; (4) possession of an air of 
cheerfulness and hope; (5) unwillingness to disparage 
kindred institutions; (6) willingness to be repetitious; 
(7) ability to make an appeal to all types of people; 
(8) energy; (9) sociability; (10) unimpeachable integrity. 
He summarized: 
Muscular energy; a form of body at once 

commanding ane attractive; a voice of great 

compass and power; courteousness of address 

and manners; the rich experience of a Chris- 

tian pastor, and a great ability as a preach- 

er; comprehensiveness of mind and liberality 

of feeling; the union of ardent emotion and 

solid judgment; admissible pecuniary and 

business habits; extensive knowledge of the 

conditions of the whole country; and a sos 

sense of dependence on Christ for success, 

Pay for agents! services varied somewhat from 
society to society. The two which set the standard, the 
American Board of Commissioners and the American Education 
Society, both offered $8 per week plus necessary travel 
expenses,23 Missionaries had earlier been guaranteed $6 
per week and had been raised to $7 in 1806 and to $8 
shortly thereafter; the latter amount continued to be the 


normal rate for about a quarter of a century. This was 
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not too much less than the salary of a resident minister. 4 
In general, the Shree under which the agent 
operated, particularly in the West, were not greatly 
different from those experienced by the itinerant preacher. 
Sometimes the men from the East were surprised by what they 


found. One missionary wrote: 


Knowing that the present population of Ohio, 
for instance, is estimated at about 1,000,000, 
I had expected to find the country more exten- 
sively cleared and occupied than it is, and as 
I passed through the northern and central parts 
of the State, and beheld how few and small are 
the openings in the great wilderness that 
remains yet to be subdued, and how everything 

in the appearance of farms, buildings, villages, 
roads, &c. bears the aspect of incipiency, I 
could hardly persuade myself that this was 
really the great and powerful state of Ohio.15 


Another missionary said in 1828: 


I have pursued my toilsome and weary way 
until, at last, I have reached the field of my 
labors. I have kept a table of distances, and 
find that I have travelled on horseback about 
1500 miles. Those, only, who have tried the 
experiment, Know the task which such a journey 
imposes on a man's patience and fortitude. 
Rain, and hail, and snow, and mud, must mar 
his comfort and distort his person; but he must 
notwasnrinks Je.8. eleleft Dorset, Vermont, the 
7th of October, and arrived in St. Louis, the 
28th of November - 52 days. I have preached 


keller, Second Great Awakening in Connecticut, pp. 
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every Sabbath and often during the week. ... I 
have traversed tracts of desolation, wider and 6 
more dreary than I had conceived of before. . . 1 


Elizur Wright, Jr., who later was to become Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society and 
supervise some of its agency system, told of his thoughts 
in the West: 


On the 15th fof December, 1828/7 I started 

fete? Pittsbur for this country and arrived 

ere /Mercer, Pennsylvania/ the third day. 
Have ridden almost 100 miles since, and estab- 
lished five societies, and have made four 
appointments for this week. The weather all 
this while has been fine beyond description. 
The ground hard frozen without snow, but the 
air soft and pure and the—-sun shining in the 
clear blue sky. ... If you were to travel 
through this country you would wonder where 
the 15,000 people all were. .. . Each family 
have a little hole cut for himself in the 
woods, and Gropaly not a neighbor within a 
m1 L6 © aicmeis ue 


A review of the agency systems of some of the 
more important of the benevolent and reform societies 
establishes the fact that they were not only similar in 
inspiration, philosophy, membership, and organization, 
but that they also possessed a great deal in common in 
their method of procurement of employees, supervision of 
society operations, and techniques which their agents 


used. What is more, when compared with the anti-slawery 


16Hiram Chamberlin, Home Missionary, I (February 1, 
1829), p. 167. Chamberlin was appointed by the American 
Home Missionary Society in October and authorized to serve 
as agent en route to his atation in Missouri. He wrote in 
December of 1828. : 


l7philip G. Wright and Elizabeth Q. Wright, Klizur 
Wright, the Father of Life Insurance (Chicago, 1937), 
pb. UO, 
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movement later in this study, these methods of operation 
which were adopted after trial-and-error experiments are 
clearly the patterns which the American Anti-Slavery 

Society and its auxiliaries put to use in their campaign 


to convince the nation that slavery was a sin. 


The Agency System of the American 


Board of Commissioners 


The employees of the American Home Missionary 
Society have been classified into three catagories. The 
first and most prominent were the settled pastors who were 
assigned a definite location by the society. The second 
group went into the West, sought a place for establishment 
of a church, and settled there. The third category 
embraced the agents in a more restricted use of the term, 18 
The same distinction should be made between the missionaries 
and the agents of the American Board of Commissioners. 

Almost from its inception, the Board of Commiss- 
Sioners employed agents, utilizing them generally as "a 
means for raising funds for the support of missionaries,"19 
and to form auxiliary societies. In 1815 the Board 
directed the Prudential Committee to employ individuals to 


visit the West to ascertain what measures should be taken 


pp. 182-183. 


19Rufus Anderson, Memorial Volume of the First 
Fifty Years of the American Board of Commissioners for 
ait 


gh Missions (Sth ed.; Boston, 1863), p. L??. 
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to Christianize the Indians. At the same time, the com- 
mittee was authorized to employ agents "to assist in 
forming auxiliary societies; otherwise to excite the 
attention of the public to the objects of the Board, and 
to use their exertions in obtaining funds."©9 In 1816 
Cornelius was hired to solicit aid for the support of 
schools to educate children in heathen lands. He apparently 
continued through 1817 and 1818, making his above-mentioned 
tour through New England, down the Atlantic coast, to the 
Cherokee nation, and westward to Natchez and New Orleans. 
Of the five new ministers engaged during 1817, one was 
retained for a period "as an agent for promoting the 
objects of the Board at home; and afterwards to be sent 
forth to any field. ..." In addition to these two, at 
least six other men, including missionaries, labored for 
short periods, while supplementary assistance was afforded 
by occasional efforts of other supporters near the locali- 
ties where they resided. Even in this rather disorganized 
manner, the society doubled its receipts over the previous 
year <1 

Cornelius concluded his tour in 1818. The same 
year William Chamberlin and Elisha P. Swift worked in the 


20Pirst Ten [Eleven/ Annual Reports of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Fore ey eestons reign jisstons, With Other 
ston, 1815) 


Documents of the Board (Bo 7 ee tf 


@lipid., VII (1816), p. 128; VIII (1817), p. 161; 
IX (1818), p. 1723; Anderson, Memorial Volume of the First 
Fifty Years, p. 182; Edwards, Memoir of Cornelius, pp. 51- 
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western states before they commenced their missionary 
endeavors with the Cherokees. During 1819-1820 and 
1820-1821, there is no record of agents! services except 
the payment of $104 and $19.28 respectively, for salary 
and $157.06 and $50.28, respectively, for traveling 
expenses to financial collectors. As the purpose of the 
Board was widely known, and each auxiliary was supposed 

to employ its own method for procurement of funds, agents 
must have appeared to be a needless luxury. However, by 
1826 the expenditure on agencies had mounted to $2,065.25. 
For this, the Board received the services of one man for 
eighty-nine weeks and others for forty-seven, forty, thirty- 
one, and seventeen weeks, plus a sixth individual who 
served occasionally at a limited allowance. The following 
year 217 weeks of agency were performed by eleven 
appointees, at a cost of $3,325.88 to the society. Ten 
men rendered assistance in 1829, mao te 1830.°2 In 


C2Pirst Ten Annual Reports of the American Board 

of Commissioners, IX (1018); pp. 172, 188; Xi (1820), p. 

TT). GT Gls ea p. 113; Report of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign ssions, Compiled from Documents 

d Before the B Board, at the ae eee nnual Meeting 


Which Was Held in Middletown, (Con) Sept Con. aoe eel an ey 
(Boston, 1026), 1223. Report ofatle kam er American Bo 
se Commissioners at RHenRIERtsenEn Mestine TE “pp. iv-v; 
ort of ane Be Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Reps Misetons, ited From Documents Laid Before the Board 


at the N Si Hnstesnts er ‘Annual Meeting, Which Was Held in the 


City of Philadelp. and 3, 1028 (Boston, 
Seo5)= ); p. 12h; Report Bae nie, Set the Shen an Board of Commissioners 
for eee ee ciatonee sale From Documents Laid before 
the at uhe cee et nnual Meeti Which Was Held 
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1830 fifty clergymen were designated as special represent- 
atives to whom commissions were issued. However, the 
number who accepted appointment was low and this obviously 
was not the solution to mounting financial problems. The 
Board decided to hire more agents in 1831, but only eight 
could be obtained for work from six to thirty-one weeks 
each. <3 

The first General Agents (known more appropriately 
as District Secretaries after 1848) were appointed in 
1826. One was placed in charge of New England with head- 
quarters at Boston, a second had jurisdiction in New York, 
working out of Auburn, and a third directed efforts in the 
western states from Cincinnati. Of the first three men 
selected for these positions, one had been a pastor for 
nine years and a former missionary whose health had failed; 
the second was a pastor who had served the preceding year 
as agent of the American Education Society in the western 
part of New York; the third transferred from the secretary- 
ship of the Massachusetts Sabbath-school Union. In 
addition to the General Agents, the Society listed twenty- 
one receiving agents, who apparently were employed as 


stationary channels through which funds could be transmitted 


©3Report of the American Board of Commissioners for 

Foreign Missions, Compiled From Documents Laid Before the — 
ie at the Twenty-First Annual Meeting, Which Was Held in 

the gity a Boston, Oct. ; an 1830 (Boston, 

T830), p. 19; Report of the erican Board ‘of Commissioners 
for Foreign tesco “Read at the caene -Second Annual 
Meeting, Whi'c h Was Held Te ie Ge it NEE Haven, Con., Oct. 
5; 6; ‘and 7, 1631 (Boston, 1831), 100, 108. 
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to the central office. Including General Agents, the Board 
paid eighteen agents in 1832, fourteen in 1833, fifteen in 
1834, and thirteen in 1835. The annual costs of agencies 
in the 1820's varied from $240 to $3,325, and in the 1830's 
from $1,140 to $8,917. During the first fifty years of the 
Board's operation, 33 per cent of the gross receipts were 


expended on the operations of agencies, 4 


The Agency System of the American 
Home Missionary Society 


The American Home Missionary Society employed 509 
persons between 1821 and 1832. The society required an 
efficient organization to procure financial support for its 
activities, to find the proper men for employment, and to 
exercise supervision over the men who were engaged as 
missionaries. Thus, it is not surprising that agencies 
were instituted almost as soon as the American Home 
Missionary Society was founded. By the fourth article of 


its constitution, the Executive Committee was empowered 


24 Anderson, Memorial Volume of the First Fifty 
Years, pp. 188-190; fun of tne the American Board 360 Commi s~ 
sionera at the Twenty- rd Annual Meetin MOU MeO ogee ses 
Report of the American Board of Sdimtastone pa ae z 
palestine Rs neads a the azwenty oe Sept Meetin fe eS 


Was Held i mOLty = 
1833 (Bo SSsten nthe . me aaa "Tapert pare 2 eRe "American gad 20 
‘of Commissioners at the the Twenty yori ren knsael Meeting, p. 136; 


Report of the American Beare of SOeaii elon secon for Fored n 

Missions, Read at the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meetin whist 

Was Held in the Gity of Bathimore. September 9, ieee a 
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to "create such agency or agencies for appointing mission- 
aries, and for other purposes, as the interests of the 
institution may require."25 
The society attempted to keep the activities of 
the missionaries and the agents separate. Agents were 
usually more mature and experienced than the missionaries 
over whom they exercised supervision. The agents were to 
visit communities in their district in an effort to procure 
funds, organize churches, and secure pastors for then, 
give advice to new missionaries under their direction, 
and to keep the parent society informed about conditions 
within their jurisdiction. One authority has compared 
their activities with those of the missionary bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 26 
sf A report by two agents in Ohio in 1828 gives an 
example of the work. The Reverends Luther G. Bingham and 
Augustus Pomeroy visited four counties in the state, 
organized sixteen local and four county auxiliaries, 
and raised subscriptions of $1,800. They reported the 
need for seven missionaries in that area, a figure kept 
low for fear of pledging the parent Society beyond its 
capacity to fulfill. The following winter, the two were 


reappointed for a second, short agency. Another example 


25Home Missionary, III (April 1, 1831), p. 2h2; 
Goodykoontz, Home Missions on the Frontier, p. 179. 


2Stbid., pp. 183-18). 
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was furnished by the Reverend Hiram Chamberlin, who labored 
for two months during the same year in Rensselaer and 
Washington counties, New York. He visited twenty congre- 
gations, preached twenty~five sermons, and formed two 
auxiliaries and five associations. Several months later, 
Chamberlin was sent as a missionary to Missouri, serving 
as agent of the society on his way west. Since state 
units continued to employ missionaries, occasionally the 
national and local organizations would jointly commission 
a man.©7 

Boards of Agency were established as intermediate 
units between the national Society and its agents in the 
field. These were defined as "extensions of the parent 
board, acting as committees of inquiry and reference, in 
particular fields." Their duties were "to exercise a 
general supervision of the needy and destitute churches, 
to collect information important to the operations of the 
A.H.M.S., to receive applications for aid within their 
respective limits, and to advise the parent board as — 
the propriety of granting assistance, and to direct the 
labours of agents, &c." They were three in number in 
1831. The Western States were organized somewhat separately 
as early as 1828, including the provision for payment of 
the salary of their own General Agent, who in 1831 
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©7Home Missionar el etMavel 91626) .epsabs5 1 
(December 1, 18 Ds 6; I (October 1, 1828), D.699s00 
(February 1, 1829), p. 1673; I (April Doe) se peaecUlee LV. 
(March 1, 1832), pp. 200-201. 
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directed the work of twelve subordinates from Cincinnati. 
The other two Boards were both in upper New York state, 
one for the west, at Geneva, whose Corresponding Secretary 
employed eight agents, and one for central New York, at 
Utica, where fourteen agents were supervised. Seventeen 
auxiliary Sec antes and ecclesiastical bodies associated 
with the parent organization also performed similar 


functions.28 


The Agency System of the 
American Bible Society 


For several years after its formation, the American 
Bible Society operated without the services of an agent. 
John E. Caldwell was finally engaged in 1818-1819 as General 
Agent to supervise the tasks in the central office. Upon 
his death in the latter year, John Nitchie took over (1819- 
1832) with the title of Agent and Accountant. These men 
remained in the main office in the capacity rather of 
executive secretaries than of agents. The distribution 
of Bibles was initially performed by auxiliary societies 
and individual men, with extension help given by other 
organizations, such as the Sunday School Union and the 
American Tract Society. The Auxiliary Society Committee 
was established, in part at least, to obviate the necessity 


for the appointment of agents. It was to serve as a 


28Home Missionary, III (A -2h3; 
pril 1, 1831), pp. 2h2-2h3 
i (June. l,eloco) epee ue , ; i. : 
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clearinghouse for information concerning the needs of the 
various districts of the country. Occasional visitors 
and extensive correspondence was Supposed to provide the 
necessary stimulation to keep the local associations 
active.©? 

Although Bible distribution continued to occur at 
nae level, only a short time passed before the fallacy 
of reliance oi local societies was demonstrated. The 
annual report of 1820 indicated that the national office 
“was seeking snitable agents to help found and stimulate 
auxiliary societies. In 1821 the first agent was appointed 
to visit several of the southern states; an effort was 
made to procure the services of another Tee to work in 
other parts of the South and West. The Reverend Ward 
Stafford, secretary of the Marine Bible Society of New 
York, organized societies from August 12 to October 15, 
1820 and Samuel Robinson, secretary of the Bible Society 
of Camden, North Carolina, traveled extensively through 
his state, 20 : 


CWwilliam P. Strickland, History of the American 
Fue Societ satel Its Or anization to the Present Time (New 
York, I850), pp. 55, 114- err WEF RB weenie y Bt; Gentenntal Histor 
One the American Bible Society, Ly ; 85; 11, p. 555; 
Second Report of ane Anecae Bible r0f, 8 Presented May 
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The relationship which existed between the British 
and American Bible societies was the closest in the 
benevolent movements. Initially, in Great Britain, most 
of the labor was performed by women, working through the 
auxiliaries, and by the national secretaries, traveling 
around the country and attending lccal meetings, attempting 
to stimulate greater activity. The first agent was hired 
in 1822. By the latter part of that decade, three were in 
the field. As many as 753 meetings were attended by 
secretaries, agents, and representatives of the British 
society in 1834. England and Wales were mapped out into 
four sections, each with an agent, and a fifth district 
was later added for London. Between 1832 and 1835 the 
agents almost doubled the number of auxiliaries, at no 
cost to the national association. 31 

Shown the advantages of agents by the accomplish- 
ments of 1820-1821 and by the example of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Board “extended their plan, and 
purpose to continue them so long as they shall find them 
to be materlally benericial."2=—” comnittesewas established 
by the society's by-laws to take charge of agency affairs. 
Suggestions for appointment were usually submitted by the 


secretaries to the committee and the latter then made its 


3lcanton, Hi Histor = 5 gqeetish and Foreign Bible 
Society, pp. 14-145, 351-353, 363. 
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recommendations to the Board. The Agency Committee had 
power to appoint temporary agents, fix the amount of their 
compensation, and procure delegates to attend meetings of 
the auxiliaries. The Financial Secretary was directed to 
maintain contact with the operation through correspondence 
and visits with the agents in different parts of the 
country. 23 ~ 

Duties were outlined in the Annual Report in 1830: 
"to diffuse intelligence as to the nature and utility of 
Bible societies; to collect funds; to revive languishing 
auxiliaries; and to form new ones where they are needed." 
An agent was not to explore the needs of individuals or to 
distribute Bibles; local societies did that.34 The 
organization's manual listed four agency duties: (1) col- 
lection of money, (2) superintendence of the general work, 
(3) Bible missionary effort, and (4) distribution super- 
vision.2> 

Although the primary activities may have concerned 
the formation of new Societies or the reviving of old ones 


and the procurement of funds, the agent was also instructed 


, Jgtrickland, History of the American Bible Socisty, 
pp. 2, 305. 


34Fourteenth Annual Report of the American Bible 
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to keep the Board constantly advised on its policies in 
relation to specific auxiliaries. He was to persuade 
individuals to distribute Bibles in those areas in which 
the formation of societies was impracticable. He was 
encouraged to foster the developmant of Sunday schools 
wherever possible. Like most benevolent society agents, 
the Bible representatives usually worked through the local 
clergyman, spoke in church on Sunday, and, after preaching 
a successful sermon, organized or attended a Society meeting 
ina pina 

An appointee was usually commissioned for a state 
or a large district of the country. Ohio, for example, 
had two representatives in 1836, one assigned to the 
northern half of the state and to Michigan Territory, and 
the other, to southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. If 
the agent needed an assistant, he could engage the services 
of a local minister, then find several more clergymen, with 
whom the managers of the American Bible Society were 
acquainted, who would certify that the proposed assistant 
in their judgment would become a capable representative. 
The papers were then forwarded to New York, requesting the 
appointment for a special reason and for a specific time; 
the Managers made the decision. In a few instances, they 


approved theological students, but they generally sought 


36strickland, History of the American pipie Societ 
DD. ee. 
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authorized clergymen of orthodox mediadiniis denominations.! 
The auxiliaries empowered their agents to call at 
houses, distribute Bibles, address audiences, and obtain 
contributions. Some of these groups, like the Vermont Bible 
Society, looked upon every male member as "an agent of the 
Society for his own neighborhood." Others, like the Eastern 
Tennessee Bible Scoiety, appointed specific men for the 
distribution chores, 38 Some hired a clergyman of the area, 
who would be well acquainted with the people. When he needed 
a supply for his pulpit, other ministerial members were 
expected to take their turns preaching in his absence. Often, 
young men from the colleges and theological schools, who 
contributed a great deal of energy at little cost, were 
hired during their vacations. Other procedures included 
voluntary visits to different parts of the field by clergy- 
men and other members of the society, often in committees 
of three, on a two-week tour; calling a series of public 
meetings in rapid succession throughout the country to 
stimulate interest and speed the collection of funds; and 
use of public census-takers to make inquiries about the 
existence of Bibles in each house. Auxiliaries, in 


contrast to the parent society, frequently appointed laymen 


37Letter of George Sheldon to Henry Cowles, January 
18, 1836, Cowles MSS (Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, 
Ohio). Cited hereafter as Cowles MSS. 


38pwight, Centennial History of the American Bible 
Society, I, pp. 95-96; Second Report of the American Bible 
Society, p. 70; Sixth Report of the American Bible Society, 
De : | 
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for specific assignments. It was 187 before the national 
organization decided that it needed permanent agents for 
handing out the Bibles in those areas in which no local 
organizations existed or in which they were too weak to 
hire their own distributors. 3? 

The national society decided by 1830 that agents 
were unnecessary in some parts of the country, but -would 
have to be continued in others, particularly in the West 
and parts of the South. Instead of assigning several 
representatives to the same section of the country, acting 
without concert, each man was thereafter to be employed for 
a given field. An agent was 

to go from county to county, forming a Bible 

Society in each (and encouraging those already 
formed), and fixing the times of their Anni- 
versaries, in such successive order that he, 
or another Agent, can afterwards, with little 
loss of time be present on all these annual 
occasions, giving appropriate instructions 

and encouragements, and furnishing the Bet lity 


Society with a correct account of them all. 


A committee "on the state of the Society" 


39Letter of Sheldon to Cowles, January 18, 1836, 
Cowles MSS; Strickland, History of the American Bible 
Society, pp. 12h-126; Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
American Bible Society, with an Appendix Containing Extracts 
of Correspondence, List of Auxiltaries, etc. (New Fork, 
1829), p. 45; Fourteenth Annual Report of the American Bible 
Society, pp. 48-49. The New York Rena elist contains 
numerous articles concerning the See of local Bible 
societies (examples: January 22, 1831 and February 5, 1831). 
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recommended the appointment of two permanent visiting 
agents--one on each side of the Alleghany Mountains--who 
were to visit societies and supervise local agents. That 
Suggestion was adopted in principle with the hiring of the 
Reverend Thomas Shepard as Permanent Agent for New England 
the next year. This did not prove altogether satisfactory 
either, so in 1836, another system of agency supervision 
was adopted, whereby an Assistant Secretary, working out of 
New York City, was appointed to procure local agents and to 
visit anniversaries in New England and the middle states, 41 
In 1831 nineteen men were engaged who were paid 
approximately $5,000 out of a total annual receipts of over 
$163,000. During the next year, twenty agents were in the 
field at one time or another; the cost was $5,795 out of an 
income of approximately $128,000. Dene the succesaing 
years, from ten to seventeen men served for varying periods 
.at a cost ranging from over $4,600 to over $5,800. Receipts 
averaged approximately $87,000. The maximum number of 


traveling employees, even up to 1850, was nineteen. Some 


4igixteenth Annual Report of ‘the American Bible 
Society, Presented Ma 10, i th an Appendix Containin 
Extracts of Correspondence, Together with a List of Auxiifar 
Societies, Life Directors, and Members (New York, 183°), pp. 
-31; Seventeenth Annual Report of the American Bible 
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labored for as little as two months, others for a year, 


others for considerably longer time.42 


The Agency System of the 
American Tract Society 


Like the syst%m of Bible organization, the American 
Tract Society until almost 1841 entrusted the distribution of 
its publications to individuals and local groups. This was 
possible since it had 530 auxiliaries as early as 1826. The 
New England Tract Society in 1823 appointed its first full- 
time agent whose duties consisted of supervision of activities 
in the home offics, distribution of information concerning 
the society, and limited traveling for public preaching and 
private conversations. The society also had an agent in 
stig ongseach y; these numbered 112 in 182). He 
sold publications and returned the money to Andover, minus 
his 10 per cent commission. Other agents, as members of 


each auxiliary, received the publications of the parent 


society and supervised their distribution. By 1827 agents 


42pitteenth Annual Report of the American Bible 
Society, pp. x ae Annual Report of the American 
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to form auxiliaries, invigorate those already in existence, 
and interest the people in tract distribution, were hired 
by the organization under its new American Tract Society 
name. About thirty-seven total months! service was performed 
that year at a cost of over $1,500. The men apparently also 
distributed some tracts.43 

Although the Bible society concluded that it needed 
to expand its agency force, the American Tract Society 
followed a more restricted employment. It became the model 
for those who opposed the use of agencies. In early 1831 it 
had representatives in only six states: Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, western New York, and Georgia. By the end of 
the year, it was employing nine agents for its huge opera- 
tions: two in Ohio, and one each for Missouri and Illinois 
together, Indiana, western New York, Michigan Territory, 
northeastern New York and Vermont, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. Yet, even this society was recognizing that the 
utilization of agents could produce more funds. By May of 
1833, the Board had commissioned éixtean men: three in New 
York and in Illinois, two in Kentucky and in Indiana, and 


one in New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 


43Ninth Annual Report of the American Tract Society, 
1823, with Lists of De Saditiort cehasta ts Members and Benefac- 
tors, Extracts of Correspondence, etc. (Andover, 182%), D. 
53; Tenth Annual Report =e the American Tract Society, 182), 
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Ohio, and Misssuri. In an effort to show the need to employ 


even more, the society observed that each agent was assigned 
to an average of tweny-five counties, 23,400 square miles, 
and 300,000 inhabitants. Of the 600,000 square miles of the 
nation's inhabited territory, only 60,000 were sufficiently 
settled not to need the services of agents. In the remainder 
of the nation, the committee knew of no possible means to 
reach the destitute other than by sending an agent into the 
area to establish depositories, form tract societies, and 
awaken the energies of the people to contribute their 

efforts and money for the cause 44 The number of men 
employed continued approximately the same through the decade. 
By 1841 the colportage system, in which the 30,000 voluntary 
laborers were replaced by paid agents, was in operation. At 
the end of the second year after its adoption, twenty-three 
men were commissioned; the’ number increased five years later 


to 175.45 


The Agency System of the 
Sunday School Movement 


The Reverend William C. Blair was employed in 1821 
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by the Sunday and Adult School Union as a missionary to 
establish Sunday schools and tract societies. He traveled 
2,500 miles in six states that year. Two years later, the 
Union employed two other missionaries. These were the first 
of a large group of individuals in the country, but, gener- 
ally, similar commissionings were not practical for most of 
the early Sunday school organizaticns; expansion was left 
to the efforts of local groups, voluntary workers, and the 
circulation of literature./:6 

With the formation of the American Sunday School 
Union in 1624, a tremendous amount of energy and monetary 
Support was united back of one society. "Impressed with 
the importance of well-directed missionary labours, and 
the formation of a separate missionary fund having from 
the beginning entered into their scheme of operations," 
the Board of Managers during the first year of their oper- 
ations employed six missionaries for varying periods of 
time "to establish new Sabbath schools, visit old ones, 
revive, animate and encourage such as were languishing, 
organize auxiliary unions, explain the objects of the 
Society, and by all proper means extend its influence and 
usefulness." Approximately $268 was expended and the 


officers seemed quite satisfied with the results. Employees 
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were both clerical and lay.47 

The first yearts experience, added to that of the 
seven years of the earlier Union'ts existence, convinced the 
Board that voluntary efforts could not accomplish what it. 
wanted. An organization was established rather speedily. A 
Committee of Missions was appointed which employed thirty- 
one men. A General Agent was engaged to obtain "subscriptions 
to the Society and its magazine; form auxiliaries; visit and 
establish Sunday-schools; correspond with individuals favor- 
able to our cause; awaken interest; and staan funds in our 
principal cities and towns; and employ such, and so many 
persons, as your Board shall approve, to aid him in his 
labors."48 phe Success of the first missionaries prompted 
the Board to continue its efforts. The expenses of 
operations rose from $268 in 1825 to almost $3,000 in 1829, 
By the fourth year (1828), the General Agent, working out of 
Boston was assisted by twelve others in the collection anda 
dissemination of information, while the Missionary Department 
appointed thirty-five persons of eight different denomina- 


tions, including four who were working without pay. Agents 
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were the money collectors, missionaries, the explorers. In 
addition, the national society had sixty-seven book agencies 
and by 1829 had established at Cincinnati its first separate 
permanent agency. The Massachusetts and New York unions 
also made similar appointments.49 

During 1829 the national organization commissioned 
thirteen missionaries, for terms varying from two to twelve 
months, at a cost of $3,150 for a total of ninety-three 
months service. During the same period, nine agents were 
working from three to twelve months each, a total of forty- 
eight months service at a cost of $h,000.29 

The tendency towards decentralization prevalent in 
other societies also occurred in the Sunday school movement 
by 1831. General Agents were appointed to supervise the 
work in individual states, although they were not empowered 
to appoint or dismiss other agents or missionaries, or to 


establish depositories. A drive was undertaken in the early 
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1830's to Christianize the Mississippi Valley. In 1831 
there were forty-nine missionaries and agents in that 
district alone. Thirty-six agents and missionaries were 
employed throughout the nation in 183), and forty-eight in 
1835. One missionary, Stephen Paxon, by the end of his 
life, had organized 1,314 Sunday schools and aided and 


encouraged another 1,747.24 


The Agency System of the American 
Education Society 


During the first year of its operation, the American 
Education Society aided seven young men, by 1835 it was 
assisting 1,040. The enormous increase of financial support 
demanded vy this expansion of services was possible, in 
part, because of the success of the efforts of its agents. 
Nevertheless, during the initial years after the formation 
of the society in 1815, few agents were employed and little 
progress ensued. The Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury was appointed 
in February, 1816, to serve in the middle states whenever he 
conveniently could. That summer the Reverend John Keep, of 
Blandford, Massachusetts, worked for a few weeks in Berk- 


Shire, Hampshire, and Hampden counties. A Reverend Doctor 
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Porter filled an agency in the winter of 1816-1817 in the 
southern states.°2 By 1819 the society was in financial 
straits; it had spent its money and was urgently appealing 
for more. The directors voted to engage "ministers of 
known reputation, as agents for the Society." As a result, 
the Reverend Richard S. Storrs was commissioned. He labored 
for approximately seven months in the South, principally in 
South Carolina and Georgia, collecting over $3,000. The 
Reverend Edward Payson presented the appeal to the churches 
of eastern Massachusetts, chiefly in Essex County, collect- 
ing approximately $960. Louis Dwight served-in the New 
England states from June, 1821 to January, 1824.93 

A Committee of Agency was established by the Board 
of Directors in January, 1819. With enlarged powers, it was 
designated as the Executive Committee in 1828. Cornelius 
undertook a three-months assignment in 1826 to procure 
scholarships, form branch societies, and obtain subscrip- 
tions. As a result of this tour, he was tendered and 
accepted the General Agency of the society that August. In 
contrast to most men who filled similar positions in other 
organizations, Cornelius frequently left the office. By 
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the end of 1827 he had completed six excursions covering 
thousands of miles, into Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New York. The following year he journeyed 
in four trips as far west as Auburn, New York, as far south 
as Philadelphia, and as far north as New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Beginning in February of 1829, a long trip of over 
3,000 miles carried him through Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania and a second excursion in the 
Summer took him to western New York and northern Ohio. 
During his last year of service in 1830, he visited most of 
New England and New York, 24 

In addition to the General Agent, the national 
Society employed few other men. Branch societies, which had 
been formed in the northern and middle states, undertook the 
task of collecting and dispersing funds. The auxiliary 
Presbyterian Society in 1829 employed its secretary for six 
weeks to work in the vicinity of New York City. Vermont 
also commissioned a man for several months. The next year 
the Presbyterian Society secretary again labored for a short 
period, while three ministers were engaged for portions of 


the year by auxiliary societies in Massachusetts.>> 
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In 1829 the national society engaged only one agent, 
who traveled in the southern states. The next year it 
arrived at the same decision which other benevolent organ- 
izations were reaching at about the same time. Although 
acknowledging that it was more desirable to enlist the aid 
of settled pastors in their respective churches or districts, 
the Board finally determined that a number of special agents 
had to be employed. It commissioned three to labor in New 
England, including a new General Agent, the Reverend William 
Cogswell. A fourth minister was engaged to organize soci- 
eties and raise funds on the Western Reserve. At the same 
time, the system was decentralized with the creation of a 
Board of Agents at Cincinnati, with the Reverend Franklin Y. 
Vail as its first secretary, to Ssuperintend operations in 
that area. Thereafter, work in portions of the country in 
which auxiliaries existed was to be undertaken by them; they 
were seven at the time: Maine, New Hampshire, Northwestern 
(Vermont), Connecticut, Presbyterian, Western Reserve, and 
Indiana, plus the Cincinnati Boara.>6 

Two years later the national society apparently 
employed only its General Agent and one temporary agent in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. It reported twelve branch 
societies (eleven states and the Presbyterian), thirteen 
Auxiliaries (mostly counties in Massachusetts), and twenty- 


nine auxiliaries to the branch societieS in Maine, Vermont, 
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New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Michigan. The Presbyterian 
Education Society had increased its permanent agencies from 
three to six, and had also engaged five other men ona 
temporary basis.o¢ 

The national organization in 1833 employed one man 
for the full year, one for approximately six months, and two 
for only a few weeks. In 1834 seven men were commissioned 
for varying times, four in 1835. The branch and auxiliary 
Societies normally combined the work of secretary and 


agent .08 


The Agency System of the 
American Peace Society 


Prior to the organization of the American Peace 
Society in 1828, the agency system was seldom employed by 
the local groups. Matthew Simpson toured part of the state 
for the New York association in 1823, distributing books 


and tracts. The Rhode Island society, suffering from 
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insufficient monetary support, appointed financial agents 
in many of the important towns of the state, with unsuccess- 
ful results. The utilization of agents virtually began and 
terminated with the efforts of William Laad.59 

Ladd first heard of peace societies from President 
Jesse Appleton of Bowdoin College, who, reportedly, on his 
death bed, spoke glowingly of the benevolent movement, 
especially of peace societies. Ladd was lecturing as early 
as 1823, but his organized tours cannot be said to have 
begun until his addresses before peace societies in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts in 1825-1826. Determined 
to form a national association, he set out to arouse 
interest. In 1827 he lectured in Connecticut, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. That winter at Ladd's urging, the peace 
societies of Maine, Massachusetts, and Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire passed resolutions advocating the creation of a 
national organization and appointment of Ladd as their agent 
to accomplish that. This he was able to do, May 8, 1828,60 

Article I of the original constitution of the 
American Peace Society recorded its objective as the 
diffusion of information "respecting the evils of war and 
the best means of effecting its abolition." This was to be 
accomplished by use of both the written and spoken word, 


the latter by "agents at work in many parts of the country" 
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from "time to time." Ladd was designated as its first cor- 
responding the. tee editor, and general agent. However, 
as he devoted more and nore effort to the agency work, other 
corresponding secretaries were selecteda,ot 

The Board employed the Reverend Asa Mead, whom Ladd 
called the first paid agent to speak for peace, for three 
months in 1830. Traveling from Maine to New Jersey and into 
western New York, Mead organized six new societies. He 
reported that he had addressed forty audiences, spoken to 
150 ministers and 20,000 people.©2 

In 1834 the Reverend Howard Malcolm of Boston, while 
traveling for his health, delivered gratuitous lectures in 
New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. <A Reverend Mister 
Rowland also did some field work. But, until the Board 
authorized the employment of George Beckwith as an agent in 
1835, at a salary of $2 per day, plus traveling expenses, 
the burden of winning adherents to the cause and procuring 
funds fell to Ladd, who served gratuitously. In 1832 he 
delivered "eleven public addresses, all in Boston or farther 
north. During 1835 he traveled 1,300 miles, presented forty 
public addresses, collected almost $1,000, erotics period- 
icals and newspapers, and corresponded widely with peace 
societies. In spite of poor health, he ERIC: over hoo 
miles in 1834. In addition, he frequently spoke as an 
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advocate of temperance, Sunday schools, seamen'ts aid, and 
home and foreign missionary movements. ©3 

In an effort to raise $10,000, the national sociaty 
expended its greatest effort in 1836-1837.- The Reverend 
Henry C. Wright, Ladd, and Beckwith covered more than 9,500 
miles while four theological students and other voluntary 
lecturers assisted them. During the financial difficulties 
of the Panic of 1837, lecturing efforts declined. 4 

On the auxiliary level, George Benson, a member of 
the Rhode Island society, and Samuel J. May, from Massachu- 
setts, moved to Brooklyn, Connecticut and stimulated the 
organization of the Windham County Peace Society. This 
became the cornerstone of a powerful group of advocates in 
the state who, at their May, 1833 meeting, recorded between 
1,200 and 1,500 members. The society sent out its own 


agents .0> 


The Agency System of the 
Temperance Movement 


The American Society for the Promotion of Temperance, 


founded in 1826, at first employed no agent. Justin Edwards 
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in Januery of 1827 undertook a tour which raised about $7,500 
in Boston, Andover, Salem, Newburyport, and Northampton 
towards the support of an agent or a secretary. With tunis 
financial backing, the Reverend Nathaniel Hewit was commis- 
Sioned and subsequently lectured twenty weeks in southern 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. Edwards agreed to 
accept an agency for three months, beginning in September, 
taking him to Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. Hewit was reappointed in November of 1827, 
this time for three years, commencing January 1, 1828 , © 

For such a limited use of agents, the movement made 
great advances, because the churches solidly supported its 
objectives. Joshua Leavitt began an agency of four months 
in May, 1828. other paid representatives were Daniel E. 
Axtell, who labored in western New York, sustained by a 
temperance advocate of the area, and a Doctor Woodbridge of 
Hadley, Massachusetts, who was commissioned at the request 
of the Hampshire County Society to labor within its 
borders.07 _ 

Illness temporarily halted the activities of Edwards 
in 1829. However, the national organization employed the 
Reverend Edward W. Hooker as editor and associate general 


agent and eleven traveling agents, one each for Maine, New 
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Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut, and seven for Massachu- 
setts. Local societies employed other men, while many 
served in voluntary capacities, ©8 

Hewit and Hooker both resigned in 1830 to accept 
pastorates, but the opening of Edwards! agency more than 
compensated for their loss. Beginning August 29, 1830, the 
new General Agent commenced a tour which took him over 6,00 
miles to nine states, New Brunswick, and the District of 
Columbia. His normal procedure was to preach at least twice 
on Sund*y and lecture as often as possible on other evenings 
of the week. One other agent, William Kinner, s Baptist 
clergyman of Illinois, also operated under the national 
organization's commission. In addition, the American 
Temperance Society was attempting to persuade state auxil- 
jaries to employ at least one agent .°? 

Much dependence was placed upon the state societies. 
The New York organization in 1829 commissioned Joshua 
Leavitt and Edwin N. Kirk as its agents. Another minister, 
the Reverend Thomas P. Hunt, worked for the North Carolina 
group. John Marsh was appointed Secretary and General Agent 
immediately after the formation of the Connecticut society. 
After a few years labor for the national organization, he 
returned to state service with three years for the Pennsyl- 


vania society. Each winter he attended the legislative 
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temperance sessions in Harrisburg and during the summer, he 
lectured. Daniel Frost was also engaged during 1830 for the 
Connecticut soctena Four years later Frost was reported as 
having completed an agency of sixty days in Franklin County, 
Massachusetts, forming seven new societies and gaining 2,143 
converts. In its annual reports, the national socisty 
frequently cailed attention to the fact that many state and 
Some county organizations were also employing agents. [0 

The American Temperance Society was limited in its 
desire to employ more lecturers by the lack of funds. In 
1831-1832 Marsh was engaged to work under supervision of the 
Temperance Society of Boston for a period, and afterwards 
directed to Washington to organize the Congressional associ- 
ation. Another man was supported for six months by the New 
York City Temperance Society and a third lecturer worked in 
Tllinois, (1 

The national organization commissioned Charles Yale 
and John Marsh the following year. Yale, designated as 
temporary agent for the Mississippi Valley, started about 
February 1 from New York for New Orleans with instructions 
to found societies in each state in which none existed and 
induce state societies to Srinieomoeumenens agents. Marsh 


was appointed General Agent, inaugurating his lectures 
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April 1 in Connecticut. In January, 1833, he transferred to 
Philadelphia to work under a group of men who guaranteed his 
pay, although he remained under national society control 
until October. Edwards undertook another laborious tour 
through the western states, beginning in the autumn of 

We eRe 


The Agency System of the 


Colonization Movement 


Shortly after the formation of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, Samuel J. Mills and Ebenezer Burgess were 
engaged aS agents to explore the western coast of Africa 
and collect information that would be useful in determining 
a location for later settlement./3 The work of these men, 
however, and their successors in Africa, had little similar- 
ity with the lecturing and financial efforts of the agents 
of the other benevolent and reform associations. 

Appointed the General Agent of the society in 1822, 
a position he held for fifty years, Ralph Randolph Gurley 
made his firm mark on its operation. Gurley was born the 
son of a minister, May 26, 1797. Graduated from Yale in 


1818, he was a resident of New York until his appointment as 
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agent. At that time the society's annual income was $778; 
in ten years it had increased to $40,000. On his first tour 
to New England in 1822, he gathered $208. In 1820 there 
were twenty-one auxiliaries on the national society's rolls; 
three years later, there were only twenty-five, and only 
four of them--two city and two state--were in the North. At 
the end of one year of Gurley's term as General Agent, the 
number of locals had almost doubled to forty-two. (4 

The high-point of colonization enthtusiasm was 
attained in the years between 1825-1828. During this period 
there were a number of paid agents in the field, propagand- 
izing and collecting money to support future exportations. 
The society, however, did not succeed in raising much more 
than enough money to maintain its general staff, and it 
failed to send many colonists to Africa. Worse yet, it soon 
lost the financial support of many individual contributors. /> 

As was the case with many of the other benevolent 
and reform societies, distance made supervision of agencies 
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So difficult that a new structure of organization had to 
be created. <A committee, established to recommend what 
alterations were desirable, reported to the Board of 
Managers, March 2, 1831. Basing its recommendations on 

the premises that African colonization had proved it could 
be successful and that only a correct knowledge about the 
colony and the efforts of the society was needed to acquire 
greater support, it recommended the creation of five 
permanent agencies, and outlined the duties of the men in 
‘each. The areas to be embraced were (1) New England and 
New York; (2) New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
andthe District of Columbia; (3) Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan Territory; (4) North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida Territory; 
(5) Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas Territory. Each agent was to be confined to his 
allotted area. The duties of the agents were so well out- 
lined, they bear repeating: 


1. To establish an efficient State or Terri- 
torial Society in each State and Territory. 


2. To organize, in concert with the State and 
Territorial Societies, Auxiliary Societies in 
their several counties or towns. 


3. To correspond with these Societies on the 
objects of the Institution, and to attend, as 
often as practicable, their meetings; giving 
them full information, and the aid of their 
advice whenever requested. 


hh. To further all proper applications from 
the people, by memorials or otherwise, to their 
Legislatures, or to Congress, inviting their 
aid and countenance. 


Se ae 


S. To enlist the periodical press in the 
cause of the Society. 


6. To attend the annual meetings of the 
State Legislatures, and of the general ecclesi- 
astical bodies, and to diffuse among their 
members full and correct information of the 
objects and measures of the Society. 


7. To visit, as far as may be convenient, 
at least once a year, all the important points 
in the district. 


8. To keep an office, in a central position, 
open to general admission, which shall be a 
depository of the publications of the Parent 
Society, and other useful information, and where 
books of subscription shall be lodged; the monies 
collected to be paid to the Parent, State, or 
Auxiliary Societies, respectively. 


9. To induce, as far as possible, the Clergy hen 
of every name to take up collections for the 
Society, on or about the Fourth of July. 


10. To extend the number of subscriptions on 
the plan of Mr. Gerrit Smith, and of members of 
life of the Parent Society. 

11. To keep an account of applicants for 
passage to Liberia, stating their sex, age, 
occupation, and character. 


12. To open subscriptions throughout his 
district in aid of the Colony; in accordance 
with the 8th resolution making a statement 
thereof in a book to be kept for that purpose, 
including the name of the donor, the date of 
the subscription, and its amount. That to 
facilitate this object, and, as far as possible, 
afford an opportunity to every person in the 
United States, to contribute to his means, he 
himself obtain and collect such subscriptions, 
and appoint agents to act under him, who shall 
regularly account to him, and through him to 
the Parent, State, or Auxiliary Societies, 
respectively. 


13. To diffuse among the free people of color 
a correct view of the object of this Society, 
especially by making them acquainted with the 
actual state of the Colony. 


Bons. 

1h. To act in correspondence with the State 
and Auxiliary Societies within his district. 

15. To correspond regularly with the Parent 
Society, and communicate to them on the lst 
day of each month his proceedings, including 
the measures taken by him, and his views in 
regard to the Institution; the Societies 
organized, with a list of their officers; the 
contributions made, specifying them in detail 
as stated above; the applicants for a passage 
to Liberia; and whatever else he may consider 
useful. 

16. To devote his whole time to the con- 
cerns of the Institution, and comply with such 
other djrections as, from time to time, may be 
given. 

Permanent agents were appointed to all of these 
posts, but decentralization had already begun. By the end 
of 1827 eight state auxiliaries had been formed. This 
number increased to thirteen in 1830. The Maryland group 
was particularly independent. Reorganized in 1827, it set 
up an Agency Committee of five, including a chairman and 
secretary. In 1831 it was again revived and reorganized. 
Doctor Eli Ayres was appointed General Agent and instructed 
to establish county units and collect funds. The society 
soon operated with both a Home Agent, who conducted corre- 
spondence and supervised commercial operations, and a 
Traveling Agent, who was supposed to journey through the 
state, hold meetings, furnish information to the free people 
of color, collect emigrants, and work with them until they 
were on board the vessel on which they were to sail. By 


1834 the Maryland society had set out entirely on its own, 
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dispatching its own colonial representative to found a new 
colony. /? 

New Hampshire and Vermont, unable to afford the 
costs of employing a full-time agent, each appointed local 
representatives in almost every town. 8 The Kentucky 
organization announced its plans in 1830 to employ a number 
of men at $33 1/3 a month with instructions to lecture in 
every county. However, it apparently appointed only four 
clergymen, and but two of those accepted. One reported 
that he organized thirteen societies and collected $167. 
Commissioned as Kentucky state agent in 1831, George C. 
Light was empowered by the national society to obtain and 
outfit a ship at New Orleans to transport colored people to 
Africa. With the aid of King, agent of the Tennessee 
colonizationists, this was done. Light apparently then 


returned to Kentucky and continued his work for a time. 
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The annual report spoke highly of his success, but private 
Sources indicated that he was somewhat of a disappointment. 
King, incidentally, embarked with the ship for Africa, 
leaving his state Society without an agent thereafter. 
Robert S. Finley was also appointed to a state agency for a 
few months in May of 1833, /9 


Sumnary 


By 1830 the agency systems of the various benevolent 
and reform societies had evolved into certain similar 
methods of operation. For example, any given program was 
usually supervised by a special committee or a General Agent 
of the national scoiety; the personnel were recruited most 
frequently from the ministerial class or from the seminaries; 
and the agent's task included the stimulation of interest in 
the society's activities, the presentation of arguments for 
action or reform, the collection of funds to support his 
activities and the program as a whole, and the establishment 
of auxiliaries to retain sentiment in favor of the movement 


after he departed. Not only was the leadership of the 


various organizations an "interlocking directorate," but the 
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men who served as agents frequently participated in more 
than one reform. 

The methods and techniques of operation in these 
various benevolent and reform societies were also utilized 
in the anti-slavery movement. Some of the leaders of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society--the Tappan brothers, Joshua 
Leavitt, Beriah Green, William Jay, John Rankin, for exam- 
ple--were officers or influential supporters of a number of 
other movements. Some of the agents--Theodore Weld, James 
G. Birney, Amos Dresser, John Monteith, for example--had 
served in similar capacities for other societies. However, 
the operational organization and techniques of the agency 
system of anti-slavery were often borrowed from other 
Sources, too. Many of the agents, including Weld and 
Charles Stuart, had served in Finney's Holy Band and trans- 
ferred some of his successful methods of conversion to the 
campaign against slavery. Lessons which had been learned in 
the British emancipation program were carried across the 
ocean by pamphlets, by correspondence, and by Stuart in 
person, for he was the only man who played a significant 
role in the anti-slavery movement in both nations. Finally, 
there were certain experiences of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society's half-hearted agency program in 1832 and 
1833 which the American Anti-Slavery Society and its 


auxiliaries could note and try to avoid. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY AGENTS 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


Before the American Anti-Slavery Society was 
organized in December of 1833, two other organizations had 
used a system of agencies to promote a change in public 
sentiment upon the subject of slavery. The one organiza- 
tion, the Agency Committee of the British emancipation 
movement, was far more successful than most historians 
have acknowledged. On the other hand, the other group, 
the Garrisonian New England Anti-Slavery Society, 
established less than ten new anti-slavery societies and 
failed to gain many supporters to its campaign against 


slavery. 


The Agency System of the British 
Anti-Slavery Movement 


There were two periods of operational technique in 
the British anti-slavery movement, one lasting to about 
1831 and the other continuing only two years until success 
in 1833. The triumph of the second period must have 


reinforced the growing acknowledgement in the United States 
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that a system of agents was necessary for the success of 
reform movements. 

Slavery was abolished by court decision in England 
in 1772 and in Scotland in 1778. However, the abolition 
in the British Isles did not terminate the existence of 
the institution in other parts of the empire. As a result, 
the Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade was 
founded in London on May 22, 1787. Composed initially of 
only twelve men, nine of whom were Quakers, it included 
Granville Sharp and Thomas Clarkson, in addition to William 
Wilberforce as its adviser and advocate in Parliament. It 
decided initially to attack the slave trade on the supposi- 
tion that Parliamentary action could be secured more quickly 
in that field. <A campaign of education and petition to 
Parliament began, but the work was delayed for many years 
by the French Revolution.+ 

In 1804 the London committee reassembled after 
seven years. It met regularly thereafter to lay plans 
which culminated in the abolition of the slave trade dn 
1807. The humanitarians then moved to strengthen their 
gains by pushing a scheme of Negro registration which 
would restrain the illegal trade and by encouraging the 
universal abolition of the slave trade by agreements with 
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other nations. Wilberforce began to advocate emancipation 
and others soon agreed with his plea.© | 
Although Wilberforce retired as an active leader, 
his followers continued the attack in Parliament. The 
Society for the Mitigation and Gradual Abolition of 
Slavery Throughout the British Dominions was organized, 
Propaganda, so well assembled in the earlier years, was 
ready for coon Clarkson and others toured the country. 
In 1825 the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, with Zachary 
Macaulay as its editor, commenced publication. A campaign 
launched in 1826 procured 674 petitions in one session; one 
from London alone contained 72,000 signatures. By 1831 the 
number received totaled 5,184. Societies were organized 
to create popular support and pass resolutions; ladies! 
associations were also formed. However, political efforts 
seemed to produce only partial success. By 1830 the 
younger men, provoked by continual delay, forced the Society 


to declare for immediate emancipation.4 
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Accurate and extensive information about slavery 
existed in some circles, but too many of the anti-slavery 
Societies had been restricted in membership and too many 
of the publications had been read in only a few homes. 
Channels through which information could be disseminated 
were closed either by prejudice or by money and pressure 
of the colonial interests. The facts had to be presented 
to the public. When an excellent report which described 
slavery in Mauritus and several addresses which were 
delivered in the London suburbs produced unexpected public 
interest and approval, some of the abolitionists concluded 
that the people were only waiting to be informed; if they 
knew the facts, they would demand instant emancipation.> 

Temporary dissension arose in the summer of 1831 
over what tactics to employ. A suggestion to dispatch 
speakers to the provinces in the manner which had been so 
successful in the London suburbs was voted down as being 
"too extensive and elaborate to be practicable." However, 
James Cropper and Joseph Sturge offered &750 towards 
financing the expenses of the plan; Wilberforce and George 
Stephen contributed small amounts. More was soon available. 
The country was to be divided into districts with a 
lecturer for each. In about two weeks, a new anti-slavery 


committee was organized, an office opened, a secretary 
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appointed, and work begun. The Agency Committee was haif 
composed of gentlemen from the Anti-slavery Committee and 
half, outsiders. For about twelve months until the Agency 
Committee moved, the business of both groups was conducted 
in the same building. The new organization at once 
resolved to meet daily with three of its eighteen members 
constituting a quorum. Actually, four men, George Stephen 
and Quakers Joseph Sturge and Emanuel and Joseph Cropper, 
directed its activities; it was financed mainly with 
Quaker money. Because of Sturge'ts influence, Birmingham 
was as much the center of operations as London was. The 
older group was so unresolved to this procedure, that 
Macaulay never mentioned agency activities in The Reporter.© 
The first task was to select lecturers. The 
committee decided whom to accept or reject. Clarkson was 
appointed temporarily. Others who were chosen included 
the Reverend Edmond Dewdney, the Reverend J. Thoys, Edward 
Baldwin, and George Thompson. Charles Stuart gave his 
services gratuitously, accepting only small travel expenses. / 


The agents were to base their argument upon the principle 
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that "the system of Colonial Slavery is a crime in the sight 
of God, and ought to be immediately and for ever abolished." 
Immediatism was defined as substitution of judicial for 
private authority. Warned to keep the discussion religious 
rather than Sppeieicyaul in nature, the agents were to present 
the facts about colonial slavery, either by lectures or by 
public discussions. Publications in which these facts 
could be collected were recommended. Although the speeker 
was to be ready at any time to substantiate any statement, 
lectures were supposed to be extemporaneous rather than 
read. The agent was not to dwell on particular cases of 
cruelty, but was to emphasize statistics of individual 
colonies and religious and commercial policy. Between 
lectures, the appointee was to visit influential people 
and secure the aid of local editors. He was to transmit 
the names of important supporters to the Committee. ® 

The bulk of the agents! work was accomplished by 
Baldwin, Thompson, and Stuart. Baldwin was connected by 
birth with higher British Society. According to Stephen, 
he knew his subject well and lectured from the heart. He 
apparently never trusted to extemporaneous speaking. 
Stephen declared that Baldwin rendered more of a service to 
the cause than all the subordinate lecturers together.? 


Thompson and Stuart both were important figures in 
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the American anti-slavery movement as well. George 
Thompson was born in 180) and was apprenticed out early 
in life. Beginning to lecture in the vicinity of his 
home, he was recognized as a local success. He possessed 
an extraordinary memory. He presented himself at the 
anti-slavery office in London and proposed to become a 
lecturer. Accepted for three months, he was so successful 
that he was commissioned at £200 per annum plus traveling 
expenses until the completion of the drive. Henry Brougham 
. credited him as being the man most responsible for the 
abolition of slavery in the Empire, 10 

Thompson must have been one of the finest speakers 
of his day. Stephen said he possessed "almost an intuitive 
perception of the feelings of a popular audience, and knew 
exactly the extent to which he might safely presume upon 
them."11 Johnson called him "a man of surpassing force, 
eloquence and wit."le Speaking of his agency in America, 
Garrison declared that "his words cae irresistible; his 


eloquence was potent; and the enemies of emancipation knew 
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full well that if he were permitted to have the ear of the 
people, he would sweep the whole cauntry with the power of 
Niagara,."13 

Criticizing him for the superficiality of his 
knowledge about the colonies and for his illogical 
reasoning, Stephen also mentioned that Thompson never had 
any position of rank as an anti-slavery man and was never 
consulted by the British anti-slavery leaders.14 on the 
other hand, Garrison, who met Thompson on his trip to 
England in 1833, was so impressed that he invited him to 
continue his lecturing in the United States. At consider- 
able sacrifice to himself, Thompson aia.15 

Charles Stuart was one of the most remarkable men 
in Anglo-American history. During the 1820's and 1830's 
he frequently crossed the Atlantic between the two | 
countries to aid and guide the anti-slavery activity 
wherever he thought he was needed. Born in Jamaica about 
1783, he was commissioned a lieutenant in the British army 
at the age of eighteen. He later was promoted to captain, 
wounded, and retired with pension, a land grant near Lake 


Simcoe, Ontario, and a commission as a local magistrate. 
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About 1822 he settled in Utica, New York as principal of an 
academy; among his students was Horatio Seymour. During 
vacations he traveled, lectured on temperance, and passed 
out tracts and Bibles. About the spring of 1825 he met 
Theodore Weld, who was preparing to enter Hantireed College. 
An intense friendship developed between the two, with Stuart 
financing Weld's education. Both men became followers of 
Finney oa) erred for a time together in the evangelist'ts 
band. In 1829 Stuart returned to England to aid the anti- 
Slavery cause. It is not at all strange that he maintained 
close connections with both countries. He held British 
citizenship oy virtue of his birth in Jamaica and his home 
in Canada. On the other hand, his parents were buried and 
his sisters lived in America.16 

Stuart was not a good speaker. He apparently was 
too apt to sermonize. In his extemporaneous efforts he 


lacked unity and connection. However, he compensated for 
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his poor native speaking ability with a number of other 
qualities. He was usually solemn and impressive; Stephen 
declared that he was "so Christian and so sincere, the 
people loved to hear him, even if he made less recruits." 
Weld called him "the most Christ-like person I ever saw." 
He had never known anyone more blessed than Stuart; he had 
never seen impatience nor anger in him. In addition to 
his lecturing, Stuart was a frequent writer, including 
authorship of some of the most effective anti~colonization 
pamphlets.1/ 

The agency committee divided England into districts 
on the basis of its opinion of the efforts required. The 
men were directed to speak at every place on the route, 
even if only one person appeared to listen. The committee 
addressed letters in advance to its friends, asking them 
to help prepare for the visits. Lectures usually continued 
for several days or were repeated to different audiences 
in the same locality. Sometimes only a few old women 
and children heard the first address, but usually, by the 
third, the room was crowded. Admission was often charged. 


Seven routes were initially established, two for Baldwin, 


l?Letter of Weld to Mrs. Miller, June 30, 1888, 
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SC, 1030. After his successful work in Great Britain, 
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time to participate in the first annual meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society in May, 1834. He began 
lecturing soon thereafter, continuing his efforts until 
August of 1837, interrupted occasionally by visits to 
Canada and by periods of rest. 
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one for Dewdney, Stuart, Thoys, and Thompson, and one for 
Stuart and Edward Clarkson together. Although discussions 
were always called for, in only four instances did an 
opponent try to controvert the arguments. +8 

An emphasis was placed upon the formation or 
revival of auxiliary organizations. For example, the 
Sheffield Anti-Slavery Society had lapsed in 1830. 

Thompson was sent to deliver a series of lectures in early 
July, 1832, and a new society was formed. It Soon was an 
active writer to its Parliamentary representatives and a 
dispatcher of memorials to the government .t? 

The West Indian block tried to counteract the 
obvious success of their opponents by hiring one and perhaps 
two lecturers themselves. This aided the anti-slaveryites 
by keeping the subject open. Attempts were also made to 
disrupt abolition meetings. ©° However, although all of 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and much of England, too, 
had not yet been visited after one year of operation, the 
first report of the Committee noted that the affiliated 


organizations had multiplied from 200 to nearly 1,300. 
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The agents obtained 41,189 17 6 at a cost of 5316 13 4 
for their salaries and 4225 6 5 for travel expenses. <1 
The agencies prepared the way. Over 15200 

Societies could be called upon when the new Parliament was 
elected. An-emancipation bill was passed in August of 

1833 to take effect ona gradual basis, August 1, 183h. 
With that success the Agency Committee ended its existence, 
but out of it arose the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society with many of the same members-<the Croppers, George 
Stephen, Sturge, and Thompson. Its object was to secure 


abolition throughout the world.¢ 


The Early Agency System of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society 


From time to time in American history, a number 
of voices had been raised against the institution of 
slavery. Quakers were particularly vocal in an early 
attack. Some people had joined the American Colonization 
Society under the mistaken idea that it was a movement 
which would bring about the end of the "peculiar insti- 
tution" in America. However, that lecturing which 


was undertaken before 1832 was usually the effort of a 
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private individual who advocated gradual and/or compen- 
sated emancipation. The first feeble efforts by an 
organized society in the United States to appoint and 
send out agents to lecture against slavery were under 
the auspices of the New England Anti-Slavery Society in 
ogee 

The first anti-slavery Society on the British 
model of immediatism was established by William Lloyd 
Garrison and a few of his Supporters in Boston in the 
winter of 1831-1832. Garrison had been interested in many 
of the reform movements of his day. He was initially a 
colonizationist in his attitude toward the slavery question. 
In the late summer of 1829 he accepted a co-editorship of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, a periodical which 
was published from time to time by the Quaker Benjamin 
Lundy. Garrison's service was short-lived, for he soon 
was in legal difficulty because of a libelous attack 
which he made against a shipowner. Obtaining his release 
from a Baltimore jail when Arthur Tappan paid his fine, 
Garrison lectured to small audiences in Philadelphia, New 
York, Hartford, and New Haven en route north to Massachu- 
setts. Upon his return to Boston, he established ie} 
Liberator, the weekly anti-slavery newspaper which was 
sustained through the years by some of the free colored 
people of the nation and a small band of reformers in lower 


New England. He also occasionally lectured to small 
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audiences.“ 

Garrison attempted to found a society in both 
November of 1830 and November of 1831, but he could 
persuade only several others to join him. Although 
response was not much better at a meeting on December 
16, 1831, the ten people who did appear voted to designate 
a constitution committee. On January 1, 1832, the consti- 
tution was presented and discussed and the name of the 
new organization, the New England Anti-Slavery Society, 
was adopted. On January 6 twelve men met, adopted the 
constitution, and signed it. The next evening they 
elected their officers, including Arnold Buffum as 
President and Garrison as Corresponding Secretary. The 
organization expected to accomplish its objectives: by 


three methods of operation: (1) petitions to Congress, 


(2) publication and circulation of anti-slavery tracts 


and pamphlets, ard (3) employment of anti-slavery | 
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under the Direction and in Behalf of His Children (Bhat - 
delphia, 1047); pp. 15-19; Letter of John G. Whittier to 
Tappan, May 2, 1870, Lewis Tappan_MSS; Letter of 5S. E. 
Sewall to Garrison, October 27, /1830/, Garrison MSS | 
(Boston Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts), cited here- 
after as Garrison MSS; Odell Shepard (ed.), The Journals of 
Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1938), p. 136; Genius of Universal 
SNA isa ialit September 2, 1829; Liberator, March 5, 1831; 
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agents. <4 

The initial lectures were quite limited in scope. 
At its first official meeting, the society voted that its 
President be requested to deliver a public address "at 
such time and place as the Board of Managers shall appoint." 
Buffum subsequently delivered the society's first 
authorized address, Thursday evening, February 16, 1832, in 
the Essex Street Meeting House in Boston. At its March 3 
session the society resolved that it was expedient that an 
address be delivered at each of its monthly meetings. Soon 
thereafter, Robert B. Hall spoke on Monday, March 26; 
Buffum was requested to repeat his lecture in Lynn and 
Lowell; seven men were asked to deliver July addresses, 
but the minutes of succeeding meetings indicate that most 
of them declined, from lack of sympathy with or knowledge 
of the objectives of the society or from other business 
demands upon them; Buffum spoke in Fall River June 11, 
Providence June 15, and Dedham, Massachusetts June lias 
and weekly forums were instituted in Boston which soon 
turned into debates with colonizationists. The society 
even established a quasi-agency on April 30 by authorizing 
Oliver Johnson to deliver addresses, form auxiliaries, 


and take up collections for the society. He set out 


2ishepard, Journals of Bronson Alcott, p. 136; New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, Records, woo lle ( Boston 
Public Library), hereafter cited as NE ASS, Records, 1832; 
Liberator, February 18, 1832; Johnson, William Lloyd 
Garrison, pp. 83-83; Archibald H. Grimke, William tT) d 
Garfison, the Abolitionist (New York, 1891), p. IO. 
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northward, speaking in four localities in Vermont--Mont- 
pelier May 28, Craftsbury June 3, Peacham June 10, end 
Danville June 17--and two in New Hampshire--Franklin June 
21 and Concord June 2h 25 

Obviously, its current mode of operations was not 
sufficient. On June 25, 1832 Garrison moved that the 
Society appoint its first full-time agent for three months 
because it was "highly necessary for the enlargement and 
prosperity of this Society and for the more rapid advance- 
ment of the cause of the colored population of the United 
States." A ballot was taken, Buffum was chosen, and he 
accepted on the spot. The Board of Managers voted to pay. 
him $100 in cash and his travel expenses, with his work to 
DEpins suey 1,26 

The first full-time anti-slavery agent in America 
was a Quaker. Arnold Buffum had followed his father's 
example in joining the old Rhode Island Abolition Society. 
As early as 182) he had been a delegate at the American 
Convention for the Abolition of Slavery. He had talked 


25netters of Garrison to Ebenezer Dole, June 29, 
1632, Garrison to Henry E. Benson, July 7, 1832, and 
Johnson to Garrison, June 4, 1832, Garrison MSS; Liberator 
February 18, 1832; March 31, 18323 April 7, 1832, quoting 
from Lynn Record; April 1), 1832; June 9, 1832; June 23, 
18 32; Saris 30, 1832, quoting from Dedham Politician; July 
14, 1832; NE ASS, Records, 1832, meetings of January 7, 
March 3, April 30, and June 25, 1832; Henry Wilson, 
History of the Rise and Fall of Slave-Power in America 
(3° Vols. seth, edusyabostonsmlc (>-Loni wlan omee Oe 
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with many of the English anti-slavery leaders on a visit 
to that country in 1826. He was in the prime of life 

in 1832. Aided by his Quaker dress, he proved to be a 
"bleasant" speaker, though he lacked the dynamic qualities 
of lecturers of the caliber of Weld, Burleigh, or Stanton. 
Garrison characterized him as "possessed of untiring 
perserverance, great clearness of moral vision, indomitable 
courage, and expansive philanthropy." Even though he was 
a Quaker, he had difficulty securing a hearing from any 

of his sect whose meeting houses were frequently closed 

CO Dun eeeOccasionally ay church, usually Baptist or 
Unitarian, was available, but generally he rented a 

small hall. He drew Sparse audiences and his collections 
were quite skimpy. Nevertheless, he was encouraged by his 
reception.</ 

Buffum began speaking July 7, 8, and 9 at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts and July 8 at Fairhaven. Crossing 
into Rhode Island, he lectured at Newport on the eleventh, 
Providence on the fourteenth and fifteenth, and Pawtucket 
also on the fourteenth. He could obtain no place in which 
to lecture in Warren and Bristol. Fall River heard him on 
July 18 and 19 and Providence and Pawtucket, on July 2e. 
At the latter city, he completed the conversion to anti- 


slavery of Ray Potter who subsequently was appointed one 


e7Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of Slave- 
Power, I, p. 2243; Johnson, William Lioyd Garrison, pp. 9h- 
96; Liberator, June 30, 1832; Genius = Universal Emanci- 
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of the American Anti-Slavery Society's agents. Buffum was 
at Smithfield on July 25. By the end of the month, he 
had finished his Rhode Island excursion with speeches at 
Blackstone, Woonsocket Falls, and Slatersville. Returning 
to Massachusetts, he made a "head-attack" in the coloniza- 
tion stronghold of Uxbridge, which included a special 
effort to convert its clergymen in private conferences. 7% 
Continuing northward into Massachusetts, he spoke 
twice at Grafton, once at Leicester, and once at Worcester. 
He was beginning to encounter much more opposition from 
the clergy and the colonizationists. Some ministers 
refused to read the announcement of his meeting from their 
pulpit; others extended that courtesy, but then denounced 
him or immediate emancipation. Buffum claimed that, in 
defiance of their minister, twice as many people assembled 
in Ware on August 12 as would have done so otherwise. In 
contrast, on the following night in Belchertown, there 
were no ladies among his congregation, and only thirty to 
forty men. After two lectures in Belchertown, he traveled 
to Springfield to spend five days. Towards the end of 
August, he spoke in Amherst, Northampton, Greenfield, and 
Brattleboro. The local newspapers by then were severely 
denouncing him. Colonizationists, who had previously 


ignored his efforts, shifted tactics and began to belittle 


2Sniperator, September 1, 1832: September 8, 1832; 
Letter of Buffum to Garrison, July 16, 1832, Garrison MSS. 
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him. In Northampton on August 23, colonizationist agent 
Joseph H. Danforth derisively called him "the hatter," 
referring to his former occupation. Although an apology 
was made within a week, the incident provided excellent 
ammunition for Garrison. Buffum continued his efforts into 
September, at Walpole, Keene, Worcester, Mendon, and Mil-~ 
ford, then shifted back into Rhode Island, to Newport. 
Returning to Massachusetts, he lectured in Taunton and 
Deerfield. ?9 

Garrison was anxious for an agency for himself. 
Full of enthusiasm which had been engendered in him at the 
Second Annual Convention of the People of Color, June -i5, 
he had suggested to Arthur Tappan and the Reverend Peter 
Williams of New York City that he could accomplish much 
more for the Negro if he could travel through the free 
states, lecture, and form anti-slavery societies. However, 
either the money was not forthcoming from Tappan and his 
associates, or they elected to support Buffum instead, for 
Garrison's speaking efforts continued to be limited during 
the succeeding two months. On August 27 the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society finally appointed him to an-agency for 
three months at $100 plus expenses; he began his service 


the second week of September, 20 


9niberator, September 1, 1832; September 8, 1832; 
September 15, 1832; September 22, 1832; September 15, 1832, 
quoting from Franklin Freeman; September 1, 1832, quoting 


from Hampden Intelligencer; Letter of Buffum to Garrison, 
August T 1832, Garrison MSS. 
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Garrison toured eastern and central Massachusetts, 
northern Rhode Island and southeastern Maine, beginning 
with a speech in the Worcester Town Hall on September 6. 
He then departed for Providence to deliver four addresses 
in four days and aid the colored people in formation of a 
temperance society. After returning to Boston to hear 
George Bourne's address before the society's monthly meet- 
ing, September 16 and 17, he set out on the nineteenth for 
Portland. He spoke to two small congregations in the 
Friends! meeting house and then attracted approximately 
2,000 people to hear his address on September 23. He left 
for Hallowell on the following day to meet one of his 
financial benefactors, Ebenezer Dole, and to lecture at 
least twice. Although interest in his words was increasing, 
he was not making much progress towards raising funds. 

He concluded that the people had to be first awakened and 
that collecting money destroyed their curiosity. He spoke 
twice in the Bangor church of S. L. Pomeroy, a leader in 
the Maine abolition efforts, and he met with the students 
once and lectured twice in Waterville. He apparently also 
delivered addresses in Newburyport, Lowell, and Salem, 


Massachusetts. + 


September 8, 1832; September 15, 1832; NE ASS, Records, 
1832, August 27 meeting; Letters of Garrison to Robert 
Purvis, June 22, 1832 and Garrison to Henry E. Benson, July 
7, 1832, Garrison MSS. 
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Audiences were somewhat larger. Colonizationists 
were worried. Danforth met Buffum and Garrison not only 
in Northampton, but in Essex County, Massachusetts and in 
Maine. As the agents of the two organizations continued 
debating off and on through the winter and spring of 1833 
into the summer, the colonization publication, the African 
Repository, began to devote most of its space to defense 
of its own activities. © 

Although Buffum's first appointment as agent 
expired October 1, he continued his service until the 
Society decided at its October 29 meeting officially to 
redesignate him as its representative, providing that he 
secure his own support from contributions which he received. 
During early October he was confined for two weeks by an 
sipaysleveaey but upon his recovery he undertook his work again. 
He visited Bera aticce Fall River, Taunton, and Dorchester. 
Passing through Boston, he continued to Lowell for 
meetings with eight clergymen of the town, four of whom 
were definitely abolitionists. On October 21 he spoke 


18323 homennes Hel, alte*syoe Pana Sen y fatten § d Garrison, 
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before the largest audience ever assembled in the Town Hall. 
Poor weather prevented a second meeting the next evening. 
From Lowell he proceeded to Andover, a stronghold of 
Colonization. After his address, he was verbally opposed 
by four men. He spoke once in Newbury, twice in Newbury- 
port, once in Ipswich, concluding the month ip Salem. He 
returned to Lowell on November ana lectured,in Woburn on 
the fifth.33 

-a8 Durineetnes monthwor. November, Buffum sought to draw 
Danforth into debate. He was limited in Salem to 
discussing non-colonization subjects until Danforth would 
be available to reply. The colonizationist was unable to 
be present for scheduled meetings on November 11, 20, and 
24, so Buffum spoke on his own. The New England aboli- 
tionist also addressed audiences in Boston on November 18 
and December 16 and in Lynn on November 26. 34 By then, 
the efforts of the society were unquestionably diminished, 
generally limited to occasional addresses whenever the 
opportunity arrived and funds permitted. Nevertheless, 
the society's official organ, The Abolitionist, boasted 
that through the efforts of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society in its first year of operation, "more public 


addresses on the subject of slavery, and appeals in behalf 


rere 


3 3yE ASS, Records, 1832, October 29 meeting; 
Liberator, October 27, 1832; November 3, 1832; November 10, 
3 Letters of Buffum to Garrison, October 23, 1832 and 
October 2h, 1832, Garrison MSS. 
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of the contemned /sic/ free people of color, have been made 
in New England during the past year, than were elicited for 
forty years prior tioyeits organization."2° 

Buffum was reappointed agent of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society for another three months in January, 
1833. He apparently again served part-time. The only 
reports of lectures during the first month were those 
before meetings of the society, January 9 and el. He 
finally cornered Danforth at Salem and engaged in two 
debates with him, February 18 and 223; the colonizationist 
declared that he was too busy for a third appointment. 
In March Buffum began another lecturing tour. Appearing 
first at Providence and Norwich, he was persuaded by 
Prudence Crandall to go to Canterbury, but he was not 
permitted to speak in her behalf. Although the meeting 
house of New London was also closed to him, he addressed 
the town's colored people and a few others in the Court 
House. He also scheduled msetings with Negroes at Hartford 
and New Haven. A group of Yale students attended his 
second session in the latter town, apparently with the 
purpose of breaking up the conclave. Although they did 
kindle considerable commotion, they failed in their plan. 
Buffum attended on March 20 a debate by the theological 


students on the question, “ought the New England Anti- 
ener ee een 
35The Abolitionist, I (January, 1833), p. 23 
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Slavery Society be encouraged?"36 His three-months 
appointment completed, Buffum may not have been re-employed 
for a time. His activities were unreported during most 

of April. On the other hand, since he had expressed an 
earlier intention of working in the Philadelphia area, he 
may have been there. In late April he journeyed to New 
York City, remaining two weeks and delivering addresses 

on April 29, 30 and May 5.2? 

A special agency to Great Britain was also 
authorized by the New England society in the spring of 
1833. While the objectives of the society in sponsoring 
the agency may have been a need for additional funds and 
a desire to combat colonization in England, Garrison him- 
self was much more eager for capitalizing upon the contacts 
which he could make abroad. The Board of Managers 
authorized him to go to New York and Philadelphia, and any 
intermediate localities to collect money to defray his 
costs. He was to be paid $10 a week plus expenses, 


beginning with his departure from Boston.28 on April 2 


36NE ASS, Records, 1832, January 3, 1833 meeting; 
Liberator, ia 18, 1833; February 2, 18333; March 2, 

3; March 16, 1833; March 30, 1833; April 6, 1833; 
African Repository and Colonial Journal, IX (March, 1833), 
p. oo; Letter of Suen fo Garrison, March lh, 1833, 
Garrison MSS. 
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the colored people of Boston held a farewell meeting in 
Garrison's honor and he set out on the fifth. He Spoke 
twice in Brooklyn, Connecticut, once in New Haven, and 
then moved to New York City. He continued as far south as 
Philadelphia, returning via New York and New Haven. 
Embarking from the United States the first week in May, he 
reached England the same month. This was an auspicious 
time for the agent to arrive abroad. He met the English 
anti-slavery leaders--Wilberforce, Stuart, Thompson, and 
others--and challenged Elliott Cresson, a colonization agent 
who was also seeking funds, to debates. While he was in the 
country, Parliament passed its gradual emancipation plan. 
Garrison returned to New York on September Bo fe 

While Garrison was overseas, the society continued 
its series of addresses in Boston and commissioned Oliver 
Johnson and Orson Murray to join Buffum in lecturing in the 
area. Johnson, appointed at the Board of Managers! 
meeting on January 28, was only twenty-three at the time. 
In addition to his excursion into New Hampshire and Vermont 
the previous spring, he had spoken occasionally throughout 
the year and had served as the society's temporary secre- 
tary. He lectured in Reading March 13, Cambridge March 15, 
and before the society's quarterly meeting, March 25, 


Upon Garrison's departure for England, Johnson assumed the 
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orial duties of The Liberator. His only other reported 
speaking engagement was at Keene, New Hampshire, June 23. 
In July the society commissioned him for three months, with 
the provision that he be allowed to retain one-half of all 
money which he collected. There is no record that he served 
under that commission. At its September 19 meeting, the 
Board thanked Johnson for his services as agent and Record- 
ing Secretary and paid him $75 in lieu of what he had been 
voted. He retired from active anti-slavery activities for 
several years.40 

The other appointee was Orson S. Murray as agent for 
the state of Vermont, for a term of three months, at compen- 
sation of $125, to commence when he conveniently could. 
Murray was unable to accept immediately, because of family 
needs and a desire on his part to study the subject before 
lecturing. He requested that anti-slavery publications be 
sent to him and that his instructions on the formation of 
auxiliariaries be made more complete. The SL ae 
nevertheless, announced his appointment in May and he 
apparently undertook local efforts for a Ne He continued 
his service throughout the year, although there is little 
report of his activities in any of the anti-slavery news- 


papers. On October 31 his address in Middlebury was 
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disturbed by college students, while he was opposed by 
colonizationists in Rutland and Castleton. Murray attended 
the American Anti-Slavery Society's founding, as well as 
the initial meeting of his state society. He remained one 
of the purest Garrisonians throughout the decade. 4+ 

The society also commissioned several men who 
declined to serve. On January 28 James D. Yates was 
appointed. S. S. Jocelyn, who was asked in April to work 
for one year to collect funds for a manual labor school and 
for the general treasury and to form auxiliaries, also 
declined. He was again appointed in July at $1,000 plus 
traveling expenses, but he must have refused again. The 
Reverend Austin Richards of Francestown, New Hampshire was 
authorized in May to take collections and lecture in behalf 
of the society for six months, but there is no record of 
any of his activities either 42 

One appointee did do some speaking. Charles WwW. 
Denison, editor of The Emancipator, undertook a tour of the 
West in the spring of 1833. In April the Board of Managers 


of the New England society authorized him to act as the 
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society's agent during his travels and until his return to 
New York. Since he spoke in Tallmadge, Ohio on April 10, 
he was already on his mission at the time the appointment 
was made .43 

The Board at its August 5 meeting heard a letter 
from Moses Hadley, soliciting an agency. After laying the 
matter on the table temporarily, it commissioned him on 
August 14, assigning him the task of procuring members, 
obtaining signatures to petitions requesting the abolition 
oF slavery in the District of Columbia, and receiving 
donations. At its October 17 meeting the Board instructed 
Hadley to circulate a petition calling for pecuniary aid 
for the society. He served four months in all and was paid 
approximately $28 for his efforts.44 

Somewhat of a precedent was established with the 
society's appointment August 5 of Amos A. Phelps as the 
equivalent of what ‘later was labeled a local agent. He 
was authorized to deliver lectures and take collections 
for the organization whenever he conveniently could; the 
society would pay any expenses he might incur.45 These 


were, in principal, the same directions under which local 
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agents of the American Anti-Slavery Society were later to 
operate. Phelps played a leading role in the abolitionist 
movement untii his death in 1847. Considering the policies 
which he established, the precedents which he set, and the 
influential position which he occupied among his contem- 
poraries, it is remarkable that he Waewecans to occupy. SUCH 
an insignificant place in history. So slightly is he 
considered, that the Dictionary of American Biography does 
not include him among its thousands of leading American 
citizens. 

Phelps was born in Farmington, Connecticut on 
November 11, 180). He attended Yale as an undergraduate 
and the Andover and Yale Theological seminaries, graduating 
from the latter in 1830. Ordained that same year, he 
served as Congregational pastor at Hopkinton, Massachu- 
setts from 1830 to 1832 and at the Pine Street Church in 
Boston, 1832 to 1834, at a starting salary of $1,200 per 
annum. He was initially a colonizationist and in 1826, 
while yet a student, he somehow scraped up $50 to 
contribute to the American Colonization Society. He 
applied for an agency in 1827 or early 1828, but because 
of the financial condition of the society or because there 
was already an agent for Maine, the state for which Phelps 
had applied, Gurley notified him that he would not be 
enpaunee 3 A year later Phelps, corresponding with a 
friend who was an agent, indicated that he was considering 


writing for the society. Sometime within the succeeding 
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four years he turned away from colonization to abolition. 46 
His new position was dramatized in early 1833. The 
New England Anti-Slavery Society, seeking a clergyman to 
officiate as its chaplain, received only refusals until 
Phelps consented. At the quarterly meeting of the society, 
March 25, 1833, he offered the prayer, associating himself 
with a conclave whose other speakers included Garrison, 
Johnson, Amasa Waiker, and James D. Yates. He was so 
Severely censured that he looked more deeply than before 
into the slavery issue and became an abolitionist as a 
result 47 Phelps preached for the society's festivities 
in Boston, July 4, and, by request of the society, repeated 
his discourse, July 17. He decided: to present a series of 
five sermons concerning slavery which he delivered in 
Boylston Hall in late July; the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society later published them. Other activities included 
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addresses September 5 before the American Female Intelli- 
gence Society and September 30 before the quarterly meeting 
of the New England society and participation in tne formetion 
of the Boston Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society, which 
elected him as its first president 48 His main effort, 
excluding his duties as pastor, during the summer and autumn 
of 1833, was devoted to an attempt to secure a list of 
ministers who were willing publicly to declare themselves 
against slavery. Included among those who signed the 
‘statement were many later abolitionist leaders-~--Leavitt, 
Bourne, Potter, Denison, Elizur Wright, Beriah Green, Samuel 
Crothers, John Monteith, Asa Mahan, John Morgan, and 
Theodore we1a.49 The names were printed in Phelps? 
Lectures on Slavery and Its Remedy, which Henry Wilson 
described as a volume "in which questions connected with 
slavery were elaborately discussed, and an earnest appeal 
was made to the clergy of all denominations, .. . /and 
which/ continued for a long time /as/7 a textbook for anti- 
slavery speakers and writers."90 ¢ 
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After a period of inactivity, Buffum was reappointed 
an agent for three months by the Board of Managers on July 
25, 1833. He was to bs paid $150 plus travel expenses. He 
was already serving at that time, for he had been in Taunton 
and Assonet in early July and by August he reported a 
collection of over $300.22 He began his new agency in 
Nantucket, August 2, then spoke in Fall River. On the 
thirteenth he headed northward, speaking at his home in 
Smithfield, Rhode Island on August 16. He limited himself 
to private conversations at Uxbridge, but he lectured 
twice and met twice with the members of the anti-slavery 
society at Amherst. Although he had been granted the use 
of the meeting house at his next stop in Northampton, 
permission was later withdrawn because of the large number 
of Southerners in town. Buffum proceeded to Pittsfield 
for at least three addresses. He then roamed through 
many of the smaller towns of western Massachusetts, 
lecturing at each, but not asking for contributions. By 
the beginning of September, he was in Albany, New York for. 
private conversations with clergymen. After eleven days 
in that city and Troy, he departed for Hudson to speak 
before an over-flowing house in the Methodist church. His 
response was poor at Athens. On September 18 and 20 he 


spoke in Catskill. During the latter part of the month 


S1NB ASS, Second Record Book, p. 264; Liberator, 
August 3, 1833; The Abolitionist, I (August, 1533), p. 
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en route to New York City, he delivered three lectures in 
Poughkeepsie and one in Newburgh and he also visited 
Fishki11,2¢ ; 

Departing almost immediately for Philadelphia, he 
continued to Wilmington for an address on October 10. 
After several weeks working most of the time with the 
colored people of Philadelphia, but including lectures in 
Burlington, New Jersey and Bristol, Pennsylvania, he 
returned northward, speaking in Newark on October 28. Ee 
embarked from New York City for Providence and apparently 
concluded his agency there.23 

The accomplishments of these early New England 
agents were considerably limited when compared with those 
of later lecturers. Monetarily, they were a LU ea Delis at he 
society paid $90) for their services in 1833, but the agents 
collected less than $500. The number of auxiliaries which 
could be credited to their efforts must have been under ten 
--several by Murray in Vermont, and a few more by Garrison, 
Buffum, and Johnson in southern New England. Even some of 
these groups had a limited life and a weak strength. The 
number of conversions cannot be estimated, but apparently 


was not too large .ou4 


52Lsberator, August 24, 18333 August 31, 1833; 
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Some attempt was made to organize the agency system 
of the New England society, but this was generally unpro- 
ductive. At its September meeting in 1832, a committee 
which had been appointed to inquire into and recommend what 
further measures were necessary to aid the society, suggested 
that some instructions be drawn up for the agents, not 
because of a specific complaint against men already commis- 
Sioned, but for future use. Perhaps because lecturing 
activities were diminishing at the time, no action was 
taken. In April of 1833 the Managers resolved that "every 
agent should be required to report to the Board at least 
once in three months, his proceedings, and also the amount 
of his collections and expenditures."92 Although this may 
have tightened the reins somewhat, this was still a far cry 
from sufficient supervision necessary for effective opera- 
tion. <A third attempt to coordinate matters more was made 
with the appointment of a committee in May of 1833 to 
nominate someone for employment as the organization's 
General Agent .26 Again, apparently nothing resulted from 
the committee's work, for almost a year passed before the 


first General Agent was engaged. 


the Garrisonians is found in the first and second annual 
reports of the New England society. 


SNE ASS, Records, 1832, September 2) meeting; NE 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE BEGINNING OF THE AGENCY SYSTEM OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY (1834) 


While the Garrisonians were condemning colonization 
and attempting to awaken interest in anti-slavery doctrine, 
others were moving towards a far more significant foundation 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. Many of these 
leaders were closely associated with the other humanitarian 
and reform movements of the day. In the beginning in New 
York City, the central figures were the Tappan brothers. 

The previous discussion of interaction between different 
movements is bolstered by their example. They were members 
of a family of nine children. Their mother was a niece of 
Benjamin Franklin and among their brothers, Benjamin became 
a United States Senator from Ohio and John and Charles were 
leading philanthropists of New England. In 1827 Lewis left 
Boston and joined the firm of Arthur Tappan and Company in 
New York City. Thereafter, the two were affiliated in their 


benevolent work. 


lBarnes, Antislavery Impulse, DO Od sels ee wis 


Tappan, The Life of Arthur Tappan (New York, 1871), passim; 
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Arthur Tappan became an honorary director of the 
New York Evangelical Missionary Society in 1821 and a 
member of the Young Men's Missionary Society of New York. 
He joined the United Domestic Missionary Society in 182), 
became a director for life of the American Home Missionary 
Society in 1826 and auditor of that organization for 
thirteen years until 1839. His interest in the tract 
cause developed in 182), inspiring him to help found the 
national tract society and serve as chairman of its 
financial committee. He contributed $20,000 for its 
Support. Taking an interest in the American Bible Society, 
he in 1829 gave $5,000 to its campaign to place the Book 
in every home; he served as a Manager of the Society from 
1828 to 1833. Among his other contributions were upwards 
of $50,000 to colleges, including Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Kenyon, Yale, and Oberlin; he was selected to 
be President of the American Education Society in 183). 
An active participant in the movement for providing free 
churches in New York City, he gave at least $8,000 to 
Start the Chatham Street Chapel and helped persuade Finney 


to accept its pastorate. 
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the Broadway Tabernacle New York, October 2, 1883 (New 
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Both brothers were interested in strengthening 
observance of the Sabbath. Arthur served as Treasurer and 
Lewis as Corresponding Secretary of the society which was 
formed to promote the cause. They were also firm supporters 
of temperance. Arthur was an immediatist, striving for the 
substituting of "pure wine" or grape juice at the communion 
table. They were among the founders of the Magdalen Society 
which attempted to persuade the prostitutes of New York City 
to lead a better life and to conduct an investigation into 
the immoral conditions in the city.2 

The two Tappan brothers were an excellent team. 
Arthur was recognized as the leader. He became widely 
known for his generous feelings, honesty, industry, and 
punctuality. His "strength lay in his wisdom, firmness, 
discretion, and liberality." He was not a public speaker 
and "had no taste for public business." He was "unobtrusive 
and opty 0 his qualities "veiled by reserve." Yet his 
sincerity and tenacity worked wonders. His "moral nature, 
his sense of justice, his unselfishness, his modesty, were 
life long traits." As President, initial principal financial 
Supporter, and Chairman of the Agency Committee, Arthur 
Tappan could play an influential role in the agency system 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 


Together with the Fourth Report of the Last Named Society, 
Presented by the Executive fommittes at the sanier sary 


Meeting, May le, 1826; with an Appendix (New York, ys 
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In contrast to his brother, Lewis Tappan was an 
excellent organizer. One needs only to look over his 
personal records to appreciate his ability for analysis 
and clarity. He possessed strong convictions, will-power, 
and “indefatigable activity" and "tremendous energy." He 
had a rare power of concentration. Directing much of the 
detail of the silk-importing business while Arthur devoted 
himself to philanthropy, Lewis was responsible for the 
company's prosperity. One contemporary described Lewis as 
"a jaunty, man~-of-the-world looking person; well dressed 
and handsome; with a fine voice and taking appearance." 

In contrast to his brother, Lewis was a forceful public 
speaker. William Birney declared that had Lewis been 
elected to Congress, he would have led the house. He became 
Assistant Treasurer, one of the most active office workers, 
and one of the most influential voices in the American 
Anti-Slavery Society.4 

| The Tappans initially supported colonization. Lewis 
served as secretary of an auxiliary as early as 1822. 
Arthur contributed $50 as early as 1826; he later agreed to 
participate in the Gerrit Smith plan to pay $1,000 if 100 


4Liberator, May 12, 1837, quoting from Lynn Record; 

Barnes, Antislaver Impulse, p. 19; William Birney, James 
G. Birney and His Times, the Genesis of the Re ublican 
Barcyaie with Some Account of f feet ee Movements in the South 
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individuals could be found who would give an equal amount. 
However, along with many other humanitarians, they soon 
began to question the principles of the society. At his 
Summer home at New Haven, Arthur met Simeon 8S. Jocelyn who 
had labored with the community's colored people since 1825. 
He was soon drawn into a plan to establish a college for 
Negroes. The Tappans were also among the backers of the New 
York Evangelist, the weekly newspaper established by the 
Finney reformers. The publication initially displayed 
little interest in the slavery question; it barely noticed 
with five lines the first issue of The Liberator. Although 
it gradually began to mention the question, it certainly was 
not an anti-slavery publication. Since the Tappans and some 
of their associates believed that an acceptable abolition 
newspaper was needed, they founded The Emancipator in March 
of 1833.° 

While condemnation of colonization and interest in 
immediatism were rising in the East, an awakening was also 
occurring in the West. One of the most significant group 
of conversions to anti-slavery took place at Hudson, Ohio, 
seat of Western Reserve College. Beriah Green, Professor 


of Sacred Literature, was one of them. He was a native of 


5Bowen, Arthur and pots an, pp. 2-3, 93 Tappan, 
Life of Arthur Tappan, pp. 125" 3. 7, 165; African 
Repository and zopean, Pp. pores II (September, a D. 
SoH Liberator, June 10, L031; July 9, 1831; March 23, 1833; 
New York Evangelist, issues from January 22, 1831 to July 
MOrerLo sus saat oTbone er 10, 1831; December 10, 1831; Sixth 
Annual Report of the American Society for *Colonizin ng the 
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Vermont, a graduate of Middlebury College in 1819, and a 
student at Andover Seminary. He taught at Phillips Academy 
in 1820-1821 and served for a time in pastorates in the 
East. In addition to an agency for the American Board of 
Commissioners, he was also active in other benevolent and 
reform movements. In 1830 he was selected to the faculty 
of Western Reserve at $600 per year. A strong advocate of 
manual laborism, he must have talked with Weld on the 
latter's journey to Hudson in 1832. Two months later, on 
November 18, 1833, Green delivered his first abolitionist 
sermon. He and his associates had a copy of Garrison's 
Thoughts on Colonization, several issues of The Liberator, 
and Stuart's pamphlet on colonial slavery in the West 
Indies. Greents pronouncement of his convictions naturally 
had great influence upon the students of the institution.© 

After the anti-slavery controversy at Western 
Reserve, Green became President of Oneida Institute, New 
York, in the autumn of 1833, and, although apparently 


qualified to serve as a paid anti-slavery lecturer and, in 
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practice, a frequent speaker for the cause when his time 
would permit, he remained at Oneida as "a rallying point" 

for anti-slavery. He was President of the Society for 
Promoting the Observance of the Seventh Commandment, chair- 
man of the organizing convention of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and founder of the Oneida County and New York State 
Anti-Slavery societies. / 

Two other members of the faculty became abolition- 
ists at the same time. One was the institution's President, 
Charles B. Storrs, an able educator with a national 
reputation who died before he could contribute anything of 
Significance to the cause. 8 The other was Elizur Wright, 
Jr. <A graduate of Yale, Wright had been a distributor of 
tracts in 1828. In that capacity he gained experience for 
his later anti-slavery efforts as he formed tract societies 
in the Pittsburgh area, worked at the organization's 
depository, and rode over 1,400 miles and distributed over 
50,000 pages of tracts. In 1829 he was appointed Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at Western Reserve. 

He also talked with Weld on the latter's manual labor trip 
and he read Garrison's Thoughts on Colonization. While 
Green preached anti-slavery, Wright peed writing, initially 

(Block, "Beriah Green, the Reformer," p. 20; New 
York Evangelist, February 22, 1834; May 9, 1835; Liberator, 
November ; 33; Letter of Wright to Green, March 6, 153, 
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for the Hudson Observer. When great opposition, particu- 
larly from the clergy, closed the columns of the Observer 
to him, Wright continued his work in The Liberator. In the 
spring he toured the East for lectures in Boston, New Haven, 
and New York. In August the Western Reserve Anti-Slavery 
Society was organized with Elizur Wright, Sr., its first 
president and a lict of distinguished officers which 
included the Reverend Henry Cowles of Ashtabula, who later 
was an abolition professor at Oberlin, as its corresponding 
secretary; Owen Brown of Hudson, father of John Brown, as 
its treasurer; John Monteith of Elyria, later an anti- 
slavery agent, a counsellor; and John Jay Shipherd of 
Oberlin, founder of Oberlin and Olivet Colleges, another 
counssllor. Whether Wright and Green were forced out of 
the college as a result of these anti-slavery activities, 
or whether they left because of their calls elsewhere, the 
events in Hudson furnished additional ammunition for the 
abolition press. Wright returned to the East to accept an 

assignment from the New York City abolitionists. En route 
) he spoke twice and formed a society in Pittsburgh in early 
oamsuess By the end of the month he was conferring with 
local abolitionists in Philadelphia. He then entered into 
his duties in New York.” 


ILetters of Wright to his wife, March 28, 1839, 
Wright to Green, June 7, 1833 and October 4, 1833, Wright 
to Garrison, November 2, 1833, and J. N. Danforth and Robert 
S. Finley to Wright, May 28, 1833, Wright MSS; Barnes, Anti- 
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The first report of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Socisty noted the existence of only three other organiza-~ 
tions in addition to itself, at Andover Theological 
Seminary; Lynn, Massachusetts; and Hudson, Ohio. By the 
next year, the Report claimed forty-seven societies had 
been founded: Maine had seven, New Hampshire one, Vermont 
six, Massachusetts twelve, Rhode Island three, Connecticut 
four, New York five, Pennsylvania two, Ohio six, and 
Illinois one.19 mations the earliest, most effective, and 
soon the largest of the societies in the country was the 
Paint Valley Abolition Society, comprising citizens of Ross, 
Fayette, and Highland counties, Ohio. One of its founders, 
Samuel Crothers, whom his biographer called "the father of 
abolition literature," had stimulated action by publishing 
in the Cincinnati Journal in 1831 fifteen letters, entitled 


The Abolitionist, I (February, 1833), p. 293; I (July, 1833), 
p. 100; IT (August, 1833), p. 12h; I (October, 1833), p. 159; 
Liberator, January 5, 1833; May 25, 18333; June 1, 1833; June 
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itory and Colonial Journal, IX (July, 1833), pp. 153-150; 
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(August, 1926), p. 29. Besides his large correspondence as 
Secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society and his 
direction of the lecturing agents for a time, Wright's 
greatest fame as a humanitarian results from his editorship 
of The Emancipator, Human Rights, The Anti-Slavery Record, 
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of the American Anti-Slavery Society, of the Massachusetts 
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an Appeal to Patriots and Christians in Behalf of the 
Hnsilaved Africans. This part of southern Ohio had long 
been a leading center of abolitionist efforts. It was the 
area of Weld'ts initial lecturing success and the home region 
of John Rankin.11 Another famous association was the Provi- 
dence Anti-Slavery Society, founded June 7. At its subse- 
quent public meetings, it heard addresses by the Reverend 
Thomas Williams on July 4, Samuel J. May on September 13, 
and Williams, George Bourne, and C. C. Burleigh on November 
Baek Among the others were the Portland, Bath, Bangor, and 
Hallowell, Maine organizations; Boston Young Men's, Lynn, 
Andover, Reading, and Amesbury, Massachusetts groups; and 
Societies for the Western Reserve, Pittsburgh, New Haven 
and Plainfield, Connecticut, Oneida Institute, and Rochester, 
New York.13 

The New York philanthropists had taken no steps to 


organize until the autumn of 1833. The public opposition to 
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Garrison and the violence which greeted Jocelyn's attempt 

to found the Negro school had been partly responsible. 
However, events in England and the debates at Western 
Reserve and Oneida undoubtedly prompted action. Wright was 
engaged to direct the paper work, British pamphlets were 
republished, and a letter asking what its ultimate aims were 
in relation to slavery was directed to the Colonization 
Society, signed by, among others, the Tappans, Weld, Leavitt, 
Bourne, William Goodell, and Denison. Following reception 
of an evasive reply, the New York Anti-Slavery Society was 
founded, October 2, 1833. Arthur Tappan was its President, 
Wright and Denison its two secretaries, and Leavitt, Isaac 
T. Hopper, Lewis Tappan, and William Goodell among its 
Managers. Three other New York philanthropists who were 
often associated with the Tappans also were selected as 
officers: William Green, Jr., Vice-President; John Rankin, 
Treasurer; and Abraham L. Cox, a member of the Board of 
Managers. The society, in an address to the people, 
declared itself for immediate emancipation, pointing out 
that the doctrine had accomplished more in six years in 
England than had been attained in fifty years of dreaming of 
gradual emancipation. Defining its terms, it declared, "by 
immediate emancipation, therefore, we mean that measures 
shall be immediately taken to deliver the slave from the 
arbitrary will of the master, and place him under the 


salutary restraints and protection of the Law. "14 
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Considerable has been written about the steps 
leading up to the formation of the national society. For 
the purpose of this study, it is sufficient to note that 
the press was publicly mentioning the possibility as early 
as September, but that the meeting was rather hastily 
called for December 4, 1833.19 sixty-two individuals, three 
of whom were colored, signed its Declaration of Sentiments. 
William Birney later pointed out that twenty-one of the 
number were Presbyterians or Congregationalists, including 
‘at least six preachers, nineteen were Quakers, and one was 
&@ Unitarian. "There was not a single statesman or man of 
experience in public affairs. There were merchants, 
theological students, a college president, an ex-professcr, 
and a post. "16 

William Jay wrote the constitution. At the close 
of the second day of debates, the language of the 
Declaration of Sentiments, drawn up by Garrison, was 
adopted and on December 6 the society was organized. Arthur 


Tappan was selected as its first President. Vice-Presidents 
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included May and Asa Rand, both later to be appointed as 
agents. Placed on the Board of Managers were the following 
Subsequent agents: David Thurston, Phelps, Whittier, Potter, 
Buffum, John Monteith, and Weld. Agents Thurston, Murray, 
J. M. McKim, Nathaniel Southard, Buffum, Potter, Goodell, 
Denison, May, and Phelps signed the Declaration of Senti- 
ments.+7 

The American Anti-Slavery Society was organized, but 
its officers recognized, as Wright propounded, that it had 
"put together the mere bones of a national society. It 
remains to put on the muscles and transfuse the warmblood 
and breathe into it the breath of 1ife."18 Ryen although 
operations were just commencing, anti-slavery agitation 
promptly increased in intensity. 

The printed word was utilized as much as finances 
permitted. The Liberator, The Emancipator, and the New York 
Evangelist enlarged their circulations and continued making 
converts. To save The Emancipator, which had been begun in 
the spring of 1833 as an individual enterprise by the New 
York philanthropists with Charles W. Denison as its first 
editor, from financial collapse in the winter of 1833, the 
Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
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took over its direction and appointed William Goodeii 
editor.19 Goodell, one of the first to advocate moral 
reform, had been active in benevolent enterprises for many 
years. Born on the frontier in Chenango County, New York, 
October 25, 1792, he had been in delicate health during his 
childhood, usually had stayed indoors, and had developed a 
taste for study and thought. He was brought up by his 
grandmother in Connecticut and, at the age of eighteen, 
accepted a mercantile position in Providence. After holding 
a number of different jobs, at the age of thirty-five, he 
started the =P ci publication Investigator in Providence. 

A year later the paper was moved to New York and continued 
under the name of Genius of Temperance. He was involved 

not only in temperance and anti-slavery, but in movements 
for moral reform and against gambling, lotteries, Masson 
and low political ethics. While editor of the Genius of 
Temperance, he "was forced into the lecture field to awaken 
or keep alive the popular interest in the reforms advocated, 
and obtain subscribers and donations, to keep" the newspaper 
afloat. Since his paper was experiencing difficulties and 
since he had participated in the formation of the American 


Anti-Slavery Society, he was a logical choice to revitalize 


The Emancipator. ©0 
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Another early publication was the monthly The Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, printed and issued gratuitousiy six times 
from June to November, 1833, by the New York phi lanthro- 
pists. It generally reprinted tracts of British writers, 2l 
After the November copy, it was discontinued to be succeeded 
by the American Anti-Slavery Reporter, a monthly publication 
of the Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, issued eight times from January through August, 
1834. Edited by Elizur Wright, its early articles 
concentrated upon attacking colonization.<2 It was 
Subsequently replaced in the autumn of 1834 by another 
monthly, the Anti-Slavery Record, which was published for 
three years, 1835-1837, and which attained a circulation of 
over 100,000. R. G. Williams was appointed the society's 
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1830~1860," American Historical Review, XXXVII (July, 1932), 
pp. 680-681. In 1836 Goodell went to Utica to edit the 
state anti-slavery paper, Friend of Man. He also spent 
considerable time during these years in the lecturing field. 
After helping with the formation of the Liberty Party in 
1840, he became a minister. In 1852 he was persuaded to 
edit the monthly Radical Abolitionist. It is claimed that 
on the evening before the Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued, Goodell was with Lincoln, urging him to act. He 
died in Janesville, Wisconsin in 1870 (In Memoriam, William 
Goodell, pp. 26-33). 


21the Anti-Slavery Reporter, I-VI (June-November, 
1833), passim; American Anti-Slavery Reporter, I (January, 
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business agent in January of 1835, charged with publication 
of The Emancipator and the Anti-Slavery Record. The latter, 
formerly sent gratuitously, was thereafter furnished to 
Subscribers on a monthly basis for twenty-five cents per 


year.<3 


The Attempt to Secure Agents--December, 
1833 to May, 1834 


While publications were important, leading 
abolitionists perceived that success depended even more 
upon efficient agents. At its regular meeting, December 
13, 1833, the Executive Committee established the Standing 
Committee on Agencies. Arthur Tappan, Joshua Leavitt, 
William Green, Jr., and Elizur Wright served as members 
the first year, with Tappan, President and Leavitt, 
Secretary. At its initial meeting, December 16, 1833, 
the Committee opened a book to record its decisions. The 
Secretary was asked to draw up a commission for agents and 
considerable discussion ensued concerning the instructions 
which would be issued to its appointees. By its January 
14 session, the Executive Committee had approved its 
commission and instructions so that the Agency Committee 
voted to have 100 copies printed. The regular meeting 
was established as the day preceding the meeting of the 


C3wright, Elizur Wright, p. 91; Barnes and Dumond, 
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Executive Committee. The Secretary of Domestic Corre- 
Spondence (Wright) was placed in charge of communication 
with agents and was made a permanent member of the 
Committee. 24 

The original intention was to commission four men 
for three months each. May and Phelps were to serve in 
New England, Garrison in western New York, western 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and Weld in the southern part of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, western Virginia, ana Kentucky. 2? 
Their business was "to arouse the public mind by addresses 
and lectures and to enlighten and convert individuals by 
private interviews--especially to operate on ministers of 
the Gospel."@6 the Committee expected to pay the expenses 
for supplying the pulpit for ministers while they were 
absent and to pay all travel costs. The compensation 
was "the usual allowance to agents of eight dollars per 
week, "27 


The brief commission form informed the agent of 


24 American Anti-Slavery Society Agency Committee 
Minutes, meetings of December 16, 1833 and January 1) and 
March 11, 183) (Boston Public Library), hereafter cited as 
Agency Committee Minutes; Letter of Wright to Phelps, 
December 31, 1833, Phelps MSS. 


25 Agency Committee Minutes, December 16, 1833 
meeting. 


2Stetter of wright to Phelps, December 31, 1833, 
Phelps MSS; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 
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1833, Phelps MSS; Agency Committee Minutes, December 16, 
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his appointment, gave the period of commission, and stated 


his location of service. After a short statement of the 
purpose of the society, it referred the recipient to his 
"Particular Instructions" for further explanation. These 
instructions stated the organization's objectives more 
completely and told how these objectives were to be 
attained. It emphasized the twin principles of immediate 
emancipation and the sinfulness of slavery. The agent Gag 
warned not to be drawn into a discussion of a detailed 
plan of abolition, but to attempt to work for principle 
and let others determine the method. He was to famil- 
ifarize himself with the facts about slavery and was 
initially referred to English and American pamphlets for 
Source material. Important communities in his field of 
labor were to be visited and special attempts were to be 
made to convert the clergy. Auxiliary societies were to 
be formed whenever possible. The new groups were to be 
encouraged to raise funds and purchase and circulate anti- 
slavery publications. The early agents were instructed 
not to take up collections at public meetings, but were 
allowed to accept donations when they were offered. Thsy 
were to write frequently to the Secretary for Domestic 
Correspondence and to inform the national headquarters of 


their activities, accomplishments, and future plans. 28 
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28commission and Particular Instructions to Weld are 
in Weld MSS; Agency Committee Minutes, January 1, 1834 
meeting. See Appendix II for Commission and Particular 
Instructions. 
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Although the skeleton of the agency system was thus 
established, no immediate accomplishments resulted, for none 
cf the four commissioned men accepted his assignment. 
Garrison would not leave The Liberator, Weld intended to 
enter college, and May and Phelps chose to remain with tneir 
‘congregations. Consequently, at its second meeting, the 
Committee heeded a suggestion by May that it appoint local 
agents who would receive traveling expenses while they were 
in the field. It appointed eleven men, all ministers with 
the exception of Weld and Whittier. The other nine were May; 
Beriah Green; Thomas Williams of Providence; D. S. Southmayd, 
Lowell, Massachusetts; Ray Potter, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 
David Thurston, Winthrop, Maine; Samuel J. Mills, Peterboro, 
New York; S. L. Pomeroy, Bangor, Maine; and Joseph C. 
Lovejoy, Bangor, Maine. The Committee expected these men 
to submit a monthly report which would include a list of 
expenses and a summary of the progress of the cause.°? 
Southmayd declined his appointment, giving his 
removal from Lowell as the reason.29 Green was already at 
work. At Utica before a large assembly of people, the 
Oneida president and colonization agent Danforth engaged 
in a series of debates which were followed by rather 


riotous proceedings. A procession marched through the 


@9Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pe 
121, 128-130; Agency Committee Minutes, January ly, 1 mn 
' meeting. 


30Ibid., February 18, 183) meeting. 
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city, blowing horns, rattling tin pans, and attempting to 
draw attention. Green was hung in effigy. Uticats Common 
Council denounced his stand and sent information about the 
events to the Congressman of the district. Wright was so 
jubilant that he urged Green to accept a permanent agency. 
In Oneida Institute itself, the membership of the Coloniza- 
tion Society declined from forty-nine to sixteen.21 Potter 
delivered three anti-slavery addresses to increasingly 
larger audiences in Pawtucket. After the third speech, 
a society was organized. He also lectured and formed 
another society at Phoenix Village, Warwick. Later, he 
Spoke at Sutton and at Uxbridge, Massachusetts, adding 
more than fifty signatures to the latter's anti-slavery 
constitution.32 

The account of the appointment of the mild Quaker, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, often surprises those who remember 
him only for his great poetry. As a matter of fact, 
Whittier was one of the earliest of the immediate aboli-~ 
tionists. In the summer of 1833 he published his pamphlet 


attacking slavery, Justice and Expediency. 33 Arthur Tappan, 


3lpetter of Wright to Green, February 7, 1834, 
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who received a copy, authorized the printing of 5,000 more 
at his expense. By using the good offices of Henry Clay, 
Whittier attempted to secure Garrison's release when the 
latter was in the Baltimore jail. He had been the youngest 
of the founders of the American Anti-Slavery Society at the 
Philadelphia Convention.24 Upon receipt of the notice of 
his commission as a local agent, he replied that he could 
benefit the cause because of his political connections, but 
he could not take sufficient time away from his farm to 
devote himself to speaking. He proposed that the Executive 
Committee assure him $150 for six months to pay for travel- 
ing expenses and a substitute for his farm. In return, he 
would work with the minor politicians who could safely 
declare for abolition. The Committee agreed to the proposal 
in March, but Whittier was not of the right temperament for 


such an assignment, and he soon returned to his pen. 2? 


34tetter of Whittier to Tappan, May 2, 1870, Lewis 
Tappan MSS. 


35gamuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John 

Greenleaf Whittier (2 vols.; Boston, 1554), I, pp. G6, 

assim; Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, p. 63; Dumond, Letters 
of Birney, I, p. 408; First Annual Re ort of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, pp. 4O-W1; Agency Committee Minutes, 
March Li, 1 meeting. He remained an influential 
participant in the anti-slavery movement. During the 
succeeding few years, he was a frequent contributor to 
newspapers with his views on abolition. For a time he 
edited the anti-slavery Haverhill Gazette. He was usually 
in attendance at important conclaves. He edited the 
Pennsylvania Freeman, frequently supervised The Emancipator 
“Rone Ta Sees Record when their other editors were 
elsewhere, and served In secretarial positions with the 
hational society (Pickard, Life of John Greenleaf Whittier, 


I, passim). 
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Williams was away from Providence when his 
appointment papers arrived and thus he did not begin his 
agency until March. On the sixth of that month he delivered 
an address and assisted in organizing an anti-slavery society 
of seventy members in Foxboro, Norfolk County, Massachusetts. 
The next day he spoke at Wrentham and another society of 
approximately the same number was created. The Franklin 
County Anti-Slavery Society, with 116 members, was estab- 
lished following a speech on the tenth. After appearing at 
Attleboro, Bristol County, he helped form a fourth organiza- 
tion on March 2h. He delivered other Speeches at Pawtucket, 
Barrington, Litt le-Compton, Tiverton, Bristol, and Provi- 
dence. 36 May's activities were under the auspices of both 
the New England and American societies. In late March and 
early April he spoke in Pomfretville, Pawtucket, and 
Uxbridge. 37 

The first full-time agent of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society and an appointee for three months was 
Denison. A Baptist in belief, he had been one of the few 
whites to attend the Second Annual Convention of the People 
of Color in 1832. During December of 1833 he spoke in 
Connecticut--in Middletown on the nineteenth and twentieth 
and in Hartford. Turning over the editorship of The 
Emancipator to Goodell, Denison became agent for eastern 
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New York. However, he first returned to Connecticut and on 
February 13 and lj he spoke again in Middletown. When a mob 
attempted to break up his second lecture, only the appearance 
of the sheriff enabled him to finish his speech and after- 
wards tk3 assistance of friends helped him reach his 
lodgings unharmed. In spite of the objections, the Middle- 
town Anti-Slavery Society was formed. Denison also returned 
to Hartford and helped create a second society. He finally 
reached his assigned location in New York state in April. 
‘Arriving in Catskill on the fifth, he spoke three times. He 
also lectured in Athens and delivered three addresses in 
Hudson and two in Peekskill. He was paid $16.82 for the 
expenses of his tour. However, the Committee was not 
satisfied with his accomplishments. Wright claimed that 
Denison lacked "discipline of thought" and "accuracy of 
expression" and that the Committee had been forced into the 
appointment. Whatever his faults, he was never reappointed 


by the society. 38 


38Priend of Man, May 3, 1837; Liberator, June 30, 

1832; March 22, 1834; January h, 1834, quoting from Hartford 
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Slavery Society, pp. 4YO-jl. Wh two wings of the 
American aided nee Society split in 1840, Denison sided 
with the New York group. He participated in the Albany 


political convention of 1839, the Massachusetts Abolition 

Society, and the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
(Emancipator, August 15, 1839; May 29, 180; Massachusetts 
Abolitionist, June 4, 180). 
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The Committee did not abandon its efforts to acquire 
the services of Phelps. Wright maintained that Phelps was 
needed to overcome the bad impression which would be created 
when The Emancipator closed down. The Secretary forwarded a 
Slave-whip to him for use in his local speeches and declared 
that Providence would yet open the door for Phelps to serve. 
The Committee decided to approach the matter differently 
and agreed to commission him as a permanent agent at $1,000 
per annum plus travel expenses. He accepted and asked that 
he be permitted to begin his service April 1 with a prepar- 
atory visit to some of the Southern cities to view slavery 
first-hand. The Committee agreed and assigned him to New 
England as his ultimate field. His church gave him a 
dismission and by April 19 he was in New York at a meeting 
of the Agency Committee which authorized him to act 
according to his own judgment in selecting communities in 
which to labor. Impressed with the "horrid facts" which he 
found in the South, he predicted to his wife that the whole 
nation would be moved to act within a year.39 

During this same period, the Committee was faced 
with pressure from New England to appoint Orson Murray and 


from Philadelphia to commission Evan Lewis. They simply 


39Letters of Wright to Phelps, January 11 and 16, 
February 20, and March 3, 1834, Phelps to Wright, March 10, 
1834, Phelps to his wife, May 6, 183), and Phelps Commission, 
Phelps MSS; Letter of Wright to Green, March 8, 183), Wright 
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rejected Murray "at present." Although Lewis was regarded 
&as possessing insufficient speaking talents for an agency, 
he was appointed for three months to organize an auxiliary 
and to collect funds in Philadelphia. He was to be paid 
$600 plus traveling expenses .40 

Two other appointments were made. On April 25 the 
Reverend H. G. Ludlow was designated as the society's second 
permanent agent, but no record indicates that he ever 
served 41 Calvin Pepper, a locally known temperance 
advocate of Genesee County, New York, was the other 
appointee. Upon receiving a letter in which he offered 
his services, the Agency Committee recommended his 
appointment at the usual allowance, provided he obtain his 
salary out of funds which he raised through his own efforts. 
At the April 25 meeting Pepper presented a document contain- 
ing various testimonies of his character and qualifications. 
The Committee voted to give him anti-slavery publications 
and to aid him in his agency and assigned him to labor in 
western New York, commencing at Albany. Although he served 
approximately five months, anti-slavery papers failed to 
mention his activities. The Agency Committee heard a report 
from him at its August 5 meeting and at its next session it 
asked the Corresponding Secretary to ascertain the influence 


of his work; apparently the results were not favorable to 


LOagency Committee Minutes, Be truer 18, 183) meet- 
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Pepper, for, on October 22, the Secretary was directed to 
inform him "that in consideration of his 111 success in 
making his collections meet his expectations," the Committee 
was willing to release him from his engagements for ths 
remainder of the year 42 

Thus, by its first anniversary meeting in May of 
1834, the American Anti-Slavery Society had hardly begun 
operations. The work of its Agency Committee was visible 
only on paper. Appointees had either refused their 
commissions or had realized rather limited success. Never- 
theless, a rather significant number of people had been 
converted during the year. Ten societies were represented 
at the May anniversary sessions, eight of them from New 
England, encouraging enough to cause the society to set its 
financial goal at $20,000 for the following year. A new 
Committee on Agencies was appointed. It was directed to 
engage Charles Stuart as one of the organization's traveling 
representatives. Stuart, who had just arrived in the 
country, would soon be joined by George Thompson, the Report 
declared. With events moving swiftly and people becoming 


aware of the abolition agitation, great events were forecast 
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for the year ahead .43 
Anniversaries 


One of the effective methods of abolition operation 
was to schedule a number of annual and quarterly meetings 
during May and early June to take advantage of the availa- 
bility of those who attended the anniversaries. On a lesser 
scale this began with the first anniversary in 1834. Prior 
to the scheduled sessions, the New York Young Men's Anti- 
Slavery Society was founded, April 29; Doctor Abraham Cox, 
Green, Leavitt, and David Ruggles, a New York Negro, were 
Speakers for the occasion. Thomas Williams, S. L. Pomeroy, 
and Charles Stuart appeared before the May 5 meeting of the 
Female Anti-Slavery Society of New York City. The session 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society itself, scheduled for 
Tuesday morning at 10:00 a.m. in the Chatham Street Chapel, 
convened at an excellent time and in a fine meeting place, 
considering the competition among groups for attention of 
those who were participating in the week's festivities 44 

Following the anniversary, with Henry B. Stanton and 
James Thome of Lane Seminary fame as prize exhibits and with 
Phelps and Stuart ready to inaugurate organized lecturing, 
the first annual series of meetings was scheduled. On May 


: 4U3Pirst Annual Report of the American Anti-Slaver 
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15 Goodell and Stanton traveled to Philadelphia and, after 
the two conferred with the Managers of the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society of the city on the sixteenth, concluded to 
cali a public meeting. Between 100 and 200 people heard 
Stanton speak. Phelps and Thome left New York in time to 
participate in the May 17 program and to lecture to a 
crowded room on May 19. A third session was scheduled for 
May el with the speakers including Phelps, Thome, Pomeroy, 
and D. C. Lansing. Phelps also preached in a colored church 
on Sunday morning and evening and visited a colored school 
on Tuesday, May 20. By the end of the week, the four had 
returned to New York City, ready to continue on to Boston. 
Phelps and Thome spoke in New Haven, May 26, on their way 
northward. Thome, in the meantime, had been commissioned 
for three months to work with Phelps; he did not accept 45 

At the same time, the services of Charles Stuart, 
the other current lecturing prize, were also utilized. On 
May 21 Stuart, John Frost, and Denison attempted to speak 
at Middletown, Connecticut. For about an hour a mob 
assaulted them with insulting language and eggs. Frost and 
Stuart escaped injury, but Denison was bruised severely in 
the head and face, had his coat torn from his back, and 
escaped from threats to kill him. 46 
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The New England Anti-Slavery Convention convened for 
the first time on May 27, 1834. More than 200 delegates 
were present at what was to become an annual event. The 
featured speaker was Stuart, although Pomeroy, Bourne, Rand, 
Walker, Thome, Potter, Whittier, C. C. Burleigh, Phelps, and 
Nathaniel Southard were other leading abolitionists present. 
May was chairman.47 It was an active month for the presid- 
ing officer. He lectured May 19 at Providence, May 22 at 
Roxbury, May 23 at Danvers, May 25 at Haverhill, and May 26 
in Salem. Although exhausted from those efforts and his 
arduous presiding duties, he nevertheless addressed avdi- 
ences May 20 at Newburyport, June 1 at Haverhill, and June 
2 at Ipswich.48 In all, May lectured for about five weeks. 
Leaving Massachusetts, he headed northward into Maine for 
addresses June 4 and 6 in Portland and June 8 in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. At the latter city, hostile church trustees 
refused to allow him to lecture in his own brother's pulpit. 
He returned to Massachusetts to attend the Essex County 
Convention at Salem, June 11-12. On the thirteenth he 
accompanied Stuart from Boston to Providence and on the 


fourteenth he returned to Brooklyn. Expenses on the trip 
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were defrayed by friends in the various communities which 


he visitea.49 

In the meantime, Charles Stuart was undertaking a 
series of speeches which were the beginning of a long 
Service as agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society. From 
Boston he went to Reading on June 1, then on to Concore for 
addresses June 3 and 5 and participation in the New Hamp- 
shire Anti-Slavery Society anniversary. He lectured at 
Lowell on June 6, while on Sunday, June 8, he preached and 
lectured at South Weymouth. On the following evening he was 
at Danvers and on Tuesday evening he accompanied Phelps to 
Beverly. With the aid of Frost, the two worked there and in 
Salem until the thirteenth. After participating in the 
formation of the Essex County Anti-Slavery Society, June ll 
and 12, Stuart left for Pawtucket on the thirteenth, 
lecturing once on that day and twice on June 15. On Monday 
June 16 and Tuesday afternoon June 17, he lectured in 
Newport. He spoke in Brooklyn, Connecticut on Thursday and 
visited Prudence Crandall's school at Canterbury the next 
day. On Sunday June e2, he preached in Brooklyn. After a 
visit ts Hartford, he returned to Providence the beginning 
of July, remained about a week, including an address July 
kh, then intended bh call again at Brooklyn, lecture once or 


twice in Windham, return to Hartford, appear in Middletown 
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and New Haven, and arrive in New York City about July 20 . 20 

Thome and Stanton were also active after the New 
England Convention. Thome accompanied May to Newburyport 
for a May 30 meeting. Although notice of their coming 
had not reached the town, last minute efforts brought out 
between OO and 500 people to hear them. The two students 
must have left for the West soon afterwards, for on June 4 
Stanton delivered the first of several addresses by them 
daring that week in Utica. By June 11 they were visiting 
Weld's parents in Apulia. They also spoke in Rochester 
en route. 

Potter was another locally commissioned agent who 
was lecturing during this period. In addition to assisting 
Stuart in Pawtucket, Potter spoke June 16 in Warwick and 
June 18 in Fall River.°2 Among other efforts, Green 
lectured June 3 in Utica and Frost addressed audiences in 


Concord on June 3, Lowell on June 6, and Salem on June nee 
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Phelps commenced his regular agency activities during 
this convention period. Immediately after the New York 
anniversary, he accompanied Thome to Philadelphia, then 
returned to Massachusetts, via New York and New Haven. From 
Boston he went to Wrentham to rest until June h. After 
attending the sessions of the New Hampshire Anti-Slavery 
Society at Concord on June 10, he left for Salem to help 
organize the Essex County Anti-Slavery Society. He spoke at 
Beverly June 10 en route. Among other addresses were those 


July ©, 7, and 8 in Norwich. >4 


The New England Society and the 
National Organization 


During this same six months period, the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society was continuing its operations ona 
limited scale. The only record in anti-slavery newspapers 
of Murray's activities was notice that in late December, 
1833, he was denied the right to speak in Bennington, 
Vermorit .22), In themabsancenor wan.acantmatnentemennt ana 
encouraged visitors from outside of their area to speak and 
attempted to get as many of their own members as possible to 
contribute their services. As a result, Nathaniel Southard 


undertook a series of addresses on a journey to his home in 
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New Hampshire, Cyrus P. Grosvenor participated in a number 
of meetings, and Philemon P. Russell became a bulwark of 
abolitionism in the Boylston area. Garrison, May, D. L. 
Child, and Benjamin C. Bacon participated in the Essex 
County meeting, June 11 and 12, and a major effort to 
secure lecturers for July resulted in addresses by Samuel 
Fessenden of Portland in Boston; Stuart, Garrison, Phelps, 
and May in Providence; Garrison, Blain, Grosvenor, Perry, 
May, and Stuart in Pawtucket; S. L. Gould, Preceptor of 
the Academy in Middleboro, in Plymouth; the Reverend James 
T. Woodbury, brother of the Secretary of the Navy, in 
Salem; David L. Child in Groton; the Reverend Moses 
Thatcher in Reading; and the Reverend C. J. Warren at North 
Bridgewater .26 

A committee appointed by the New England Convention 
to report on the progress of the anti-slavery cause in New 
England noted that, although the number of lectures which 
had recently been delivered in the area was not large, the 
size of the societies was gradually increasing. The Salem 


and Vicinity Anti-Slavery Society, only six months old, had 
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held eight public meetings and boasted of 420 members. The 
male and female groups at Newburyport reported 160 and 175 
members, respectively. Uxbridge's organization, after less 
than four months operation, had 450 members. However, other 
groups counted a membership nearer fifty.o7 

At its adjourned meeting on February 2), the 
Society directed its Board of Managers to employ an agent 
and procure a room in which the business of the organization 
-could be transacted. Apparently the Board encountered 
difficulty in engaging someone, for it did not select 
Benjamin C. Bacon, who was already its Recording Secretary, 
until June 10. Bacon was never a dynamic person. Although 
he had delivered his first speech to the society on January 
21, 1833, his duties as agent were generally limited to work 
at the society's headquarters, with little lecturing 
involved. He was paid $500 per year and half of the profit 
from'the sale of the organization's publications, up to a 
total of $150.28 

One of Bacon's first tasks was to arrange a more 
efficient union with the American Anti-Slavery Society. The 
responsibility of reaching a working agreement on the 
national organization's part fell to Phelps. Even before 
the latter had begun his agency, he had asked for a clari- 
fication of the relationship which the Executive Committee 
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desired auxiliaries to have. After a lecture in Waltham on 
Merch 22, Phelps declared so much opposition existed there, 
and in the area in general, towards the New England society 
that the cause would be unwise to organize under its banner. 
He pointed out that the Maine abvolitionists had already 
formed their own independent group. Vermont followed that 
example April 30 and New Hampshire became the third organi- 
zation. The New England Convention was in itself a 
recognition that the old society did not represent the whole 
area. 59 

While attending the Essex County Convention in June, 
the two agents discussed the problem. They agreed that the 
major anti-slavery effort should be made in New England, 
that agents of the American Anti-Slavery Society ought to 
labor with the advice of the New England group, "if not 
under their direction," and that some portion of the funds 
raised should be spent by the local group within its own 
area. Bacon reported that Sewall thought the society should 
remain a regional one until state organizations were founded 
in each of the different states, but even then retaining the 
original name.©° phelps asked the Executive Committee to 
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make a decision. Its answer was flexible enough to allow 
the agent to work out an agreement. The Committee formally 
resolved that societies should be formed in all the states 
and that county and town organizations could be auxiliary 
to the national society or through state units. Agents of 
the parent group were authorized to carry that plan into 
effect. Since the New England society was not representa- 
tive of the abolitionists of the area, the New York leaders 
felt that the Garrisonians should limit their activities to 
Messachusetts. Phelps would then be assigned to Maine. The 
Committee recognized that working out arrangements for 
‘disposal of funds would be a major problem, ©1 

On July 2) the Board of Managers of the New England 
society met with Phelps. An agreement was reached whereby 
Societies could be auxiliary to the American Anti-Slavery 
Society or to both parent and state units, as they desired. 
Agents of the national organization, as far as practicable, 
were to act in concert with the Board of Managers of the 
state. The New England Anti-Slavery Society was at liberty 
to solicit donations any place in the country for its 
proposed manual labor school, but was to limit itself to 
Massachusetts in gathering funds for ater purposes. The 
original agreement stated that money raised in the state was 
to be paid into the state society's treasury and either 


expended under its direction in carrying on its operations 


a 
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or transferred by it to the treasury in New York, except in 
certain cases when the Board could authorize direct trans-~ 
mission of funds. Since the latter provision was not 
entirely acceptable in New York, the Executive Committee 
agreed to the plan with the provision that nothing in +t 
arrangement was to be construed as preventing auxiliaries 
or individuals from giving money directly to the American 
Anti-Slavery Society.62 

Several corollary issues had to be settled also. 
For one, George Thompson, the English abolitionist, in 
answer to Garrison's invitation, had just arrived in the 
country. Both organizations wanted to supervise his 
labors. The Garrisonians agreed to his appointment to an 
agency by the national group, but Bacon was instructed to 
inform Wright that because of the older Society's debt and 
because of the readiness of that area to hear about aboli- 

_.tion, Thompson should labor under its direction for a 

timer > wAusecond issue ardsetover. tue disposal of 
English funds which Charles Stuart had turned over to the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. The New Englanders main- 
tained that they were entitled to some of the money, 
especially because of Garrison's efforts abroad. The 


national Executive Committee finally awarded them one-fourth 
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of the total.°4 Although the New England society was 
authorized to solicit funds anywhere in the country for its 
Colored manual labor school, Wright informed its Board that 
the parent body had some ideas on that matter, too. He 
urged the Boston abolitionists to patronize existing insti- 
tutions rather than to start new ones. In that way, 
friendly schools would be aided, caste would break down 


Sooner, and the program would be more economival.©> 
Theodore Weld and Lane Seminary 


While the American Anti-Slavery Society was being 
organized and conversions to anti-slavery in New England 
were beginning to occur in somewhat more significant 
numbers, important events were also happening £in the West. 
The earliest record of agent activity was a report that the 
Western Reserve Anti-Slavery Society had a man in the fiela 
who was exciting considerable inquiry among the people.©6 
However, of more lasting importance was an event at Lane 
Seminary in Cincinnati. The annoente of that institution 
undertook the first comprehensive inquiry into the question 
of American slavery. What is more, in the process, many 


among them received the motivation and factual information 
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which they needed to be subsequent effective agents of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. This is particularly true of 
Theodore Weld and Henry B. Stanton, the two organizers and 
lecturers without which the movement would have failed. 

The central figure in what became known as the Lane 
Seminary debates was Theodore Weld who later was the most 
Successful of the anti-slavery agents, the converter of 
Joshua Giddings and Edwin M. Stanton and a host of others, 
and the individual who set the pattern for successful agency 
activity. Weld's career was characterized by one biographer 
as "a few gloriously dramatic years and then comparative 
obscurity. He early wore himself out by his incessant toil, 
and became one of those sufferers from i111 health who 
eventually survive all their contemporaries, "67 Yet in 
those years of strenuous activity, he established a record 
of accomplishment seldom equaled by his fellow men. The 
unanimity of opinion about his accomplishments and abilities 
is extraordinary for an age marked by so much disagreement. 
Birney, who worked closely with him for almost a decade, 
declared near the beginning of their association, "He is a 


man of great mental powers and the most simple-hearted and 
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earnest follower of Christ that I have known." Eight years 
later, he stated that Weld was "the most perfect man, intel- 
lectually and morally, that I know." His opponent at Lane, 
Lyman Beecher, described him as a genius. He could 
criticize only his lack of education, a weakness which Weld 
was always trying to remedy. Beecher asserted that Weld's 
associates looked upon him as a God. The Maine abolitionist, 
Austin Willey, called him "a mighty man raised up for the 
work." Garrison declared that Weld's role was “indispensa- 
ble" in the abolition fight. "It was a part, too, charac- 
terized by the utmost self-abnegation, by sublime moral 
heroism, by enthusiastic devotion, as well as by rare 
intellectual power and surpassing ability." Edwin Stanton 
and Wendell Phillips rated him as the foremost orator of his 
time; Phillips bemoaned that he had never heard Weld at the 
full vigor of his eloquence "which every one tells has never 
been equaled, "68 

Much has been written about Weld's speaking ability. 
Elizabeth Whittier called him the "thunderer of the West." 


"That Demosthenes of America" was the phrase used by George 
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Clark, Catherine Birney reported that when he lectured on 
temperance, so powerfully did he affect his audience that 
many a liquor dealer went home and destroyed his liquor 
supply. "In him were combined reason and imagination, wide 
and accurate knowledge, manly courage, a tender and sympa- 
thetic nature, a remarkable expression, and a fervent 
enthusiasm which made him the best platform orator of his 
time."©9 The Pittsburgh Times classified him 
one of Nature's orators--not a declaimer, but a 

logician of great tact and power. His inexhaustible 

fund of an anecdote and general information, with 

the power of being intensely pathetic, enables him 

to give the greatest imaginable interest to the 

subject. His powers of teaching are of the first 

order--this is, his facility for generalizing 

broadly and regularly, for passing into profound 

abstractions and bringing his wealth of ideas into 

beautiful light by clear, striking and familiar 

illustrations. 
According to William Birney, no revivalist, including Finney 
and Moody, could take his hearers to such heights of passion 
or through such range of emotion. "His diction was copious, 
and his language... apt." He uttered no malice, and was 
Known as incapable of hate. One of his greatest qualities 


was the absence of egotism, vanity, and pretentiousness, (1 
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Weld came from a distinguished Tramily. His maternal 
grandfather, Ezra Weld, a descendent of Jonathan Edwards, 
was pastor of a Congregational church in Braintree for more 
than half a century. His father, also a minister, entered 
Phillips Academy in 178) and was graduated from Harvard in 
1789. After marriage, the new family settled in Hampton, 
Connecticut where Theodore was born in 1803. His oldest 
brother Lewis became President of the American Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, a second brother was a 
graduate of Yale and a teacher, and a third was a business- 
man and photographer, /¢ 

At the age of fourteen Weld took charge of a 100 
acre farm and at sixteen he began his formal education at 
Phillips Academy. When he worked so industriously that eye 
trouble compelled him to withdraw, he decided to undertake 
a lecturing tour in behalf of the science of mnemonics. It 
is interesting that a man who was to have such a profound 
influence on the methods of anti-slavery lecturing should 
have entered the field in such a backhanded way. His first 
address at a town fifteen miles from his home was a success, 
so he branched out to other areas in New England and New 
York and then traveled through Maryland, North Carolina, and 
Virginia in 1822-182), His method of operation was to post 
an advance announcement of his lecture, signed by local 


citizens who were persuaded to vouch for him by testimonials 
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he sent ahead. He spoke four times for twelve Shividnees s 
if as many as forty paid, Weld gave a fifth lecture free. /3 

Several years after leaving Phillips, he entered 
Hamilton College, but again eye ailments forced a postpone- 
ment of his formal education. In 1825 Finney converted him. 
About the same time he met Stuart with whom a close friend- 
ship developed. The two worked closely with other converts 
in Finney's band. Weld, whose expenses were paid by Stuart, 
and a number of other Finney followers, entered Oneida 
Institute, a manual labor institution, in 1827. Weld was 
leader of the students and a part-time agent to secure 
financial support for the school. During vacations he 
lectured for temperance throughout the West. 74 

Through Lewis Tappants two sons, who were also 
Oneida students, Weld became acquainted with the New York 
philanthropists. He became the first of any of the later 
anti-slavery lecturers to serve as an agent for the New York 
Evangelist. Accepting a double appointment in September of 
1831 from the New Yorkers, he undertook one assignment for 


the promotion of manual labor and another for Selection of a 
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Site for a new manual labor theological seminary. During 
the winter of 1832-1833 he conducted the business of the 
Society and wrote the annual report. (2 Several significant 
visits were made on the trip. One to Alabama may have 
helped with the anti-slavery conversion of two subsequent 
agents, Birney and William T. Allan. Another to Missouri 
possibly influenced David Nelson. As a result of his 
earlier mnemonics tour and of the manual labor journey in 
which he spent from eighteen months to two years in the 
South, Weld became familiar with the institution of 
slavery./© on February 10, 1832 he was nearly drowned 
when his carriage was overturned while it was crossing Alum 
Creek in Ohio; he was saved--almost through a miracle, he 
‘thought--but his health was never again as robust. /7 

A number of organizations constantly besieged Weld 
with requests that he become their agent. Oneida and Lane 
both utilized his services and wanted him to make further 
efforts for them. The American Society for Promoting the 
Observance of the Seventh Commandment proposed that he 


become its Corresponding Secretary and General Agent at 
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$1,000 a year plus expenses. The salary seemed to mean 
nothing to him, for he accepted the lower offer of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 18 

Weld's adoption of anti-slavery ideas was gradual. 
Stuart deluged him with British pamphlets and with appeals 
to study the subject. His tours in the South must have 
given him first-hand information, while his Finney religious 
philosophy commanded evangelistic action once he decided 
slavery was a sin. He was one of the signers of Phelps! 
Declaration of Sentiments. Although evidence exists that 
he was opposed to slavery while on his manual labor tour, 
his conversion probably was not complete until his return. 
Arthur Tappan informed Garrison in late 1832 that he hada 
just learned that Weld was an advocate of immediate eman- 
cipation. On January 1, 1833 Weld informed Wright that he 
was very much interested in the subject and, if he had 
completed his education, he would throw himself headlong 
into the abolition controversy. (9 

One of his significant decisions on his tour was 
that Lane Seminary in Cincinnati should be the site for 
the manual labor theological school which the New York 
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philanthropists had agreed to support. The charter and land 
had already been secured and the agent of the institution, 
the Reverend F. Y. Vail, had applied to Arthur Tappan for 
endowment. Upon a second reference to the matter, Tappan 
referred Vail to Weld. Vail added his opinion to Weld's 
already strong impression that the school should be located 
in the Mississippi Valley, inducing Weld to visit Cincin- 
nati. 80 

Arthur Tappan took a lively interest in the new 
institution, including an offer of between $10,000 and 
$20,000 for its support. He, Vail, and Asa Mahan attempted 
to secure Lyman Beecher as its peasant Beecher accepted 
the challenge and set out for Cincinnati as if he were on a 
pilgrimage, begging for money en route in Philadelphia and 
New York. Along the way his son George distributed tracts. 
When the family reached Wheeling, Lyman Beecher preached 
eleven times in eight days and in Granville, Ohio Lyman 


preached four and George five times,81 


The Slavery Controversy and Lane 


A controversy over slavery in aceon institu- 
tions was no rarity. Western Reserve had already been 
rocked by the views of Green, Spartes and Wright. A 
historian of that college declared that during the academic 
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year of 1832-1833 discussion of Slavery at home and lectur- 
ing abroad took so much of the energy of the students that 
their regular school work suffered. Although some aboli- 
tionists claimed that the trustees forced Green and Wright 
to resign from the faculty--as may have been the case, at 
least indirectly--within two years, the faculty of the 
School proclaimed its anti-slavery views and the trustees 
indicated agreement by their attempt to employ Finney. 02 

One of the earliest of the anti-slavery societies 
also encountered opposition at Amherst. Colonization and 
abolition groups were both established within a few weeks 
of one another by the students in the summer of 1833. The 
faculty, fearing conflict, asked both organizations to. 
disband. The colonizationists agreed but the seventy-eight 
anti-slavery advocates, nearly one-third of the college's 
enrollment, answered that they could not conscientiously 
comply. When the college president made a personal appeal, 
the society considered his request and prepared a memorial 
explaining their decisticn to continue. The faculty decided 
to permit the group's operation, if it held no public 
meetings, addressed no newspapers, and made no solicitations 
for membership. Some of the society's members were willing 
to agree to those conditions, but others argued that the 
issue was one of freedom of speech. When the faculty 


dissolved the organization, the society held one more 
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exciting meeting and then gave way. In less than two years, 
November 23, 1836, the group was revived with the same 
constitution and with permission of the faculty. It was 
allowed to hold a monthly concert of prayer and the college 
formally approved its constitution in December of 1837.93 

At Phillips Academy, Andover, a debate was scheduled 
on the subject of colonization. Sherlock Bristol, later a 
student at and an agent for Oberlin College and a pastor in 
Ohio, agreed to defend the institution. After the first 
evening's session, he was convinced that he was wrong and 
resolved to defend abolition instead. Within several months, 
a majority at the academy were in agreement with him. A 
Subsequent speech by George Thompson converted others. The 
faculty then unsuccessfully attempted to get the members to 
withdraw their names from its constitution. Failing in 
that, they made an example of Bristol. He was expelled by 
the college and his church and the American Education 
Society withdrew their support from him. Sixty other 
students left in protest with him. 94 

The Miami University students lectured about anti- 
slavery throughout their area and formed a society, June 12, 
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1834. President Bishop, although an abolitionist, did not 
join the new organization, waiting for the Presbyterian 
Church to act. When no decision was taken, he began to work 
within the church for a pronouncement. The school's 
Governing board, opposed to abolitionism, forced Bishop's 
resignation and appointed another president whose views 
coincided with theirs, 85 

_ Fearing that his Seminary would be harmed, John wW. 
Nevin declined to address the Pittsburgh Anti-Slavery 
Soci e tyme Thess faculty. ofeHantdton College forced. the 
dissolution of its anti-slavery society. 27 Some of the 
Students left Marietta because of the attitude of its 
faculty on the question, 38 Some institutions were divided 
in sentiment between North and South. While Henry Winter 
Davis was attending Kenyon in 1833, one fraternal society 
was composed of almost all Northerners and the other, of 
almost all Southerners, 89 

Oneida Institute, manual labor and supported by 


Finneyites, was a stronghold of colonization whose society 


numbered forty-nine members. Hiram Foote, later an anti- 
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Slavery agent, claimed in 1866 that after he had read some 
Liberators and the first report of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society soon after the latter's publication, he had 
embraced abolition views. Following a discussion of the 
Slavery question in which he opposed forty other students, 
half of the audience went away agreeing with him. Shortly 
thereafter, Foote was elected president of the Oneida Anti- 
Slavery Society, the first organization established in the 
state. Other members boasted that Oneida'ts colonizat‘ on 
Society was the first to disband because of the new anti- 
slavery views of its members. Oneidan C. Stewart Renshaw 
resolved to Finney that he intended to preach abolition when 
he left school. When Green became President in the autumn 
of 1833, the Institute was unquestionably converted to the 
doctrine of immediatism, and was thereafter labeled as a 
source of radicalism. 79 

Founded in 1829, Lane Seminary was prepared to 
fulfill its destiny when Beecher arrived. It had enrolled 
a superior group of ministerial students. Beecher charac- 
terized them as an “uncommonly strong class of young men, a 
little uncivilized, entirely radical, and terribly in 
earnest." He classified a large majority of the first class 
as "men of matured age, powerful mind, and ardent and 


devoted piety. I have never known such power for intelligent 
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and strong action condensed in a Single class. Their 
Progress in study is highly satisfactory to the faculty."91 

TIwenty~four Oneida students were enrolled by 183 
including the following eleven men who later served as anti- 
Slavery agents: John W. Alvord, Amos Dresser, Hiram Foote, 
John J. Miter, Samuel F. Porter, C. Stewart Renshaw, Sereno 
W. Streeter, Augustus Wattles, Hiram Wilson, Edward Weed, 
and Weld. One historian, who studied the antecedents of the 
forty members of Lane's first theological class, declared 
that thirty-one of the thirty-seven men whose backgrounds 
were known were from New England or upper New York. He 
called Lane Seminary "Oneida moved west."92 

One of the men, James Bradley, was a Negro who had 
purchased his freedom. Eleven were born and reared in slave 
states, seven were sons of Slaveholders, one was a slave- 
holder himself. The students were of unusual maturity. 
Thirty of those in the theological class were over twenty- 
six years of age, fourteen were over twenty-eight, and nine 
were between thirty and thirty-five. Twelve had been agents 
for state and national benevolent institutions. Six were 
married. In the literary department only one man was under 


nineteen, while eighteen students were between twenty-five 
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and thirty.73 

The students in the theological department incurred 
no expense for tuition, those in the preparatory section 
paid $20 per year. Board, eaten in common, cost only $1 per 
week while room rent varied from $3 to $5 per month. With 
additional costs of washing, fuel, lights, and incidental 
expenses, the estimated annual expense was only $60 for the 
theological students and $80 for those in the preparatory 
department. Since they were attending a religious institu- 
tion, students were expected to attend prayers at five each 
morning; since Lane was a manual labor school, they worked 
three to four hours each day. 74 The vigor of the life, the 
opportunity for association with so many other mature minds, 
the consciousness of the formative position in which they 
were, and the expectations which the country's Christians 
held for the enterprise all must have provided a challenge 
to the new students. 

While making his way south on his manual labor 
agency, Weld lectured about temperance and manual labor for 


ten successive evenings in Cincinnati. He spoke about 
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manual labor again at newly-opened Lane Seminary on his 
return. After completing his commissioned work, writing 
his report in New York City, and visiting his home in upper 
New York state in the Spring of 1833, Weld set out for Lane 
with Samuel Wells, Henry B. Stanton, and Ezra A. Poole. 
Already possessing an extraordinary influence over the 
School and its students because of his earlier selection of 
the site and his close association with many of its students, 
Weld rather than Beecher quickly became the spokesman. The 
President did not consider this surprising because of what 
he termed Weld's "previous career, ... his executive 
talents, habits of control, experience as a public lecturer 
and teacher."95 

Because of its late start, Lane conducted a summer 
term during 1833. A nation-wide epidemic of cholera broke 
out in the institution on July 17. Before the epidemic was 
over, four students had lost their lives. For two weeks 
Weld set the example for other students in devotion of time 
and energy to care for the Sick. The experience united the 


men as nothing else could have done. 76 


I 
95Beecher, Autobiography of Lyman Beecher, II; pp. 
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the whole institution. The young men had, many of them, 
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After Weld's arrival--from June on--slavery was 
an increasingly frequent topic of discussion among the 
Students. <A flourishing colonization society had already 
been organized. Weld apparently quietly converted several 
individuals. Among the most significant of these was William 
T. Allan, with whom Weld had first conversed on his manual 
labor tour in Alabama. Allan, born in Tennessee in 1810, was 
the son of the Reverend William Allan, a Slaveholding Pres- 
byterian clergyman of Huntsville, Alabama. He attended 
Center College in 1829 and probably transferred to Lane 
after talking with Weld. The latter described Allan as "an 
individual of great sway among the students."97 

Before the debates began, although the number of 
anti-slavery advocates was increasing, a majority of the 
students was still opposed to abolitionism. Five or six 
colonizationists, including John T. Pierce, a nephew of 
Arthur and Lewis Tappan, refused to attend. When the 


students applied to Beecher for permission to hold the 
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discussion, the President contended that he saw no need for 
the sessions, for Lane had no regulations discriminating 
against the Negro; one of the race was a student. Conse- 
quently, the faculty advised postponement. Nevertheless, 
the boys decided to go ahead. 78 

The debates were more a prolonged series of discus- 
Sions and separate speeches rather than a procedure in which 
two groups with divergent views Opposed each other. Two 
questions were presented for thought: "Ought the people of 
the slave-holding states to abolish Slavery immediately?" 
and "Are the doctrines, tendencies and measures of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, and the influence of its principal 
supporters, such as to entitle it to the patronage of the 
Christian community?" Each question was debated nine 
evenings, two-and-a-half hours each, a total of forty-five 
hours within twenty days. William Allen, who opened the 
eighteen sessions, attacked "the cruel wrong that wei ghed 
down the souls of the slaves," and called for immediate 
emancipation. Asa A. Stone told of his experiences while 
teaching along the Mississippi. James Bradley, speaking 
about the life of the Negro, was especially effective in 
convincing his listeners that freed blacks could take care 
of themselves and that they would be "kind and docile if 


immediately emancipated." Thome discussed Slavery's 
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demoralizing influence upon the young man, Weld spoke for 
eighteen hours, presenting the origin, history, and effects 
of slavery both upon the slaveholder and the slave. In all, 
eighteen students participated, eight of whom had been born 
and had always lived in the South. The remaining ten had 
resided for a time in the slave states, six of them for from 
one to six years, 79 

Not only did these debates produce a wide-spread 
effect upon the country and convert into abolitionists many 
who later became agents, but they also furnished an abun- 
dance of facts which those agents could use. Personal 
observations were quoted in speech after Speech. In addi- 
tion, written information was also sought. The students 
collected all the numbers of the African Repository, nearly 
all the Annual Reports of the American Colonization Society, 
and most of the prominent documents of the anti-slavery 
movement. They talked with a Cincinnati man who had been to 
Liberia. Living on the borders of a slave state, as they did, 


‘ they could look at the institution with an awakened eye, 100 
Se en et ee ann sale 
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At the end of the ninth session, a vote was taken in 
favor of immediatism without a dissenting voice and with 
only four or five abstaining. The result of the colonization 
discussion was a little more surprising, for those evenings 
devoted to its consideration must have been as much investi- 
gative as deliberative. Some who intended to speak in favor 
of expatriation changed their minds as the discussions pro- 
gressed. At the conclusion, only one student was willing to 
defend colonization with his vote.191 

The results wers a bitter pill for the colonization- 
ists. For the country as a whole, the well-advertised 
debates promoted more earnest reflection about abolition 
than all of The Liberator's tirades. Stanton declared that 
the debates had demonstrated that Southern minds could be 
reached and influenced by facts and arguments as easily as 
those of any other class of citizens. As previously noted, 
Stanton and Thome were sent by the students to the May 
meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society and to deliver 
& number of speeches throughout the East. Stanton contrib- 
uted an article about the internal slave trade which was 
printed in The Emancipator, the New York Evangelist, and the 
Rochester Rights of Man. Their new decision also required 
more than a change of principles. "We believe that faith 
without works ia dead," Weld informed Tappan. 


An anti-slavery society was formed at Lane with 
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Southerners dominating its official management: Allan was 
President; Marius Robinson of Tennessee, Vice-President; 
Andrew Benton of Missouri, Recording Secretary; Thome, 
Treasurer; C. S. Hodges of Virginia, Auditor; and Huntington 
Lyman of Louisiana, Bradley, George Whipple of New York, 
James M, Allan of Alabama, Weld, and Stanton among its 
Managers. The students also set out to help the Negro. A 
lyceum to sponsor lectures three or four evenings a week was 
established. Two schools and one Bible class of 130 
Scholars was begun. A library and a reading room were 
equipped. The students subscribed hundreds of dollars among 
themselves, and Arthur Tappan sent money to pay for teach- 
ers, househire, and books. Taking a dismission from Lane to 
devote their full time to the work, Augustus Wattles and 
Marius Robinson intended to teach a year and resume their 
studies again when others could replace them. Several women 
opened classes for female students. In response to a call 
in the New York Evangelist, four young eastern ladies 
arrived to join the program, 102 

While the debates irritated Lane officials and the 
citizens of Cincinnati, the aid to and association with 
Negroes aroused even more opposition. The Lane boys partic- 
ipated in the activities of the Underground Railroad, 
helping dispatch fugitives from the area between the Ohio 
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River and the southern end of the "Railroad." That alone 
would have disturbed many people in what Albert Bushnell 
Hart called "a Southern city on free soil." Moreover, Cin- 
cinnati was not only pro-slavery, but also extremely anti- 
Negro. Bloody race riots in 1830 had broken out against the 
constantly rising black population. To the people of 
Cincinnati, the Lane students not only were attempting to 
improve the conditions of the colored people, but were edu- 
cating them so that they could compete with the whites. 
What was worse, they heard rumors of social amalgamation. 
Although the Lane boys took care to show discretion, any 
close, daily association between the two races would have 
aroused antagonism. Visiting and eating with Negroes was 
viewed as disgraceful. +93 

In the spring of 183), while Beecher was in the East 
to attend the anniversaries and secure money for the Semi- 
nary, & group of college presidents and representatives 
called a conference which agreed that the times demanded an 
end of anti-slavery agitation. A report of their decision 
was sent to every college in the country. When the 
Executive Committee of Lane's Board of Trustees received the 
resolutions, it resolved to abolish the students! anti- 


Slavery society, place the students! rights of movement and 
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discussion under control of the Board, and invest the 
Trustees! committee with power of dismissal. The intention 
was to end anti-slavery agitation within the institution, 
require the termination of aid to the Cincinnati colored 
people, and expel Weld and Allan. When the faculty 
reassembled in the autumn, it was to confer with the Board 
to determine whether the resolutions would be passed, 2104 

Asa Mahan, the only trustee on familiar terms with 
the students, opposed the resolutions. Mahan, in his early 
thirties, had attended Hamilton College and Andover Seminary 
and had held pastorates in western New York prior to his 
occupancy of the pulpit of Cincinnati'ts Sixth Presbyterian 
Church in 1831. He wrote Beecher, urging his immediate 
Support. Beecher'ts attitude is not clear. Although 
journeying as far as Columbus, Ohio, he returned to the 
East, purportedly to raise funds. He Stayed away until 
October. While he was absent, Professor Calvin Stowe was 
called away by the death of his wife and Professor John 
Morgan, the students! strongest advocate, was dismissed only 
a short time after he had been given a $200 raise in salary. 
This left the Trustees, supported by Thomas J. Biggs, the 
professor whom the students most disliked, in control of the 


situation, 105 ~ 
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The school term closed on July 18. During the 
vacation, a number of students remained in Cincinnati to 
care for the manual labor farm, teach the blacks, and study. 
For example, Weld and Lyman spent their time reading; Porter 
opened a colored school at eee New Albany; Alvord and 
Dresser taught at Cumminsville. The students also agreed to 
send out copies of Birney's pamphlet which the horrified 
Trustees discovered were being assembled in the Board hall; 
the cost of board was immediately increased. As the summer 
wore on and the students realized that the proposed laws 
would be passed, they began to plan for their future. They 
decided to set up their own establishment for study. Weld 
would leave his books and Benton would purchase $100 more. 
On October 15, with Beecher still away, the Board adopted 
laws which discontinued the colonization and anti-slavery 
societies and ordered that no further organizations could be 
formed without faculty approval. Most of the students then 
in Cincinnati immediately asked for dismission and left, 
October 21. Those who were absent submitted a request when 
they returned. Of the sixteen new students who had arrived, 
half decided not to enroll. The theological class of forty 
members the previous term, afterwards numbered two. The 


literary department of sixty men, totaled five. By November 
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the theological division served only nineteen students, 
including two Beechers; only four of the number were 
returnees from the previous year. Weld refused to leave 
under the aura of expulsion and remained until he was 
cleared. He then also applied for dismission, +06 Fifty- 
three students signed a statement, December 15, 1834, giving 
the reasons for dissolution of their connection with the 
Seminary. Among them were the following twelve agents: John 
J. Miter, Edward Weed, Lyman, John W. Alvord, Marius R. 
Robinson, Allan, Weld, Stanton, Amos Dresser, Hiram Wilson, 
and Sereno W. Streeter. The laws were soon thereafter 
repealed, but too late to alter the decision of the students 
or to stem the storm of condemnation which was aroused 
throughout the North. 197 

Some of the students went or remained home, others 
transferred, while a third group remained in the area to 
continue their work with the free blacks and their study 
together. Living in Cumminsville, they prepared their own 


lectures and taught one another. George Whipple supervised 
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study in Hebrew, Allan in Greek. Streeter lectured about 
miracles, Lyman about the personality of the Holy Ghost, 
Weed about inspiration, Pierce about the Trinity, and 
Robinson about the Sonship of Christ. Morgan and Gamalial 
Bailey aided them. They also organized Negro classes and 
preached at community churches on Sunday. Arthur Tappan 
initially sent a draft for $1,000 to rent living quarters, 
purchase books, and pay for board. He authorized Weld to 
draw on him for whatever might be needed in-addition. 
Before the Lane rebels left the town, he apparently sent 
$5,000 to sustain them. However, this was obviously only a 
temporary situation and either a new seminary had to be 


established or an existing one had to be opened to them, 108 


Five New Agents 


While abolitionists were feeling the wrath of their 
opposition at Lane Seminary, the anti-slavery cause was 
gaining the services of new lecturing agents. Among them 
was James G. Birney. Born in Kentucky, educated at Prince- 
ton, Birney moved to Alabama in 1818. He became a widely- 
known lawyer in Huntsville. Although he was reared as an 
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Episcopalian, Birney was influenced by the revival spirit of 
the day and elected to join the Presbyterian church. This 
immediately plunged him into the benevolent and reform 
activities of the day. His interest in these movements 
became widespread. Before he was commissioned agent of the 
American Colonization Society, he drafted the constitution 
for the Huntsville Temperance Society, was Corresponding 
Secretary of the Madison County Bible Society at least four 
terms and one of the directors of the state Bible organiza- 
tion, served as Vice-President of the Huntsville Sabbath 
School and a director of the Sunday School Union of North 
Alabama, was elected President of his city's auxiliary tract 
Society, and was commissioned agent to procure instructors 
for the University of Alabama, 109 

Disturbed about the implications of slavery both 
for the slaveholder and other Christians, and concerned 
about the effect of the institution upon his sons, Birney 
at first considered moving to the free state of Illinois. 
However, a request from Gurley that he become permanent 
agent of the American Colonization Society for the south- 
western states changed his ‘purpose. 110 In a little over a 
year that he was engaged in his agency, until November, 


1833, Birney visited most of the important communities in 
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his district. By June of 1833 he had returned to Huntsville 
and had begun his famous essays which steadily became more 
critical of colonization,111 

Convinced that something had to be dome to abolish 
the institution of Slavery and finding himself in an 
unfavorable climate for effective action, Birney resigned 
‘hele Colonization agency and moved his family from Alabama to 
Kentucky. There, too, he met with opposition. During the 
Summer of 1833 Birney was in frequent contact with the Lane 
rebels. He must have been one of the first people with whom 
Weld conversed after the latter's arrival in Cincinnati. 
Birney was contemplating applying for & college professor- 
ship, but Weld suggested he was needed in anti-slavery ranks 
for service either as editor of & newspaper or as an anti- 
slavery lecturer. ale | } 

Birney wanted to enter the anti- -~slavery cause, but 
he had a large family to Support and needed a greater income 
than an agent = oes received. He proposed that if some 
type of agency oni: be arranged for him, he preferred to do 
whatever he could in Danville rather than lecture in the 
East-or publish in Cincinnati. Weld Suggested to the 
Executive Committee of the national society that it support 
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Birney. Arthur Tappan was initially opposed, for he 
believed that Birney should remain in his profession, 
contributing whatever he could, as any other man. However, 
Birney was no ordinary abolitionist. He was a distinguished 
Southerner, a former colonization agent, and a man of 
recognized ability which could be utilized for the anti- 
Slavery cause. Moreover, his writings and conversion had 
made him a national figure. Weldts Proposal was referred to 
the Agency Committees to defer a decision until the results 
of Birney's publications became more evident. Thousands of 


copies of his Letter on Colonization were printed and 


distributed by the organization. On August 19 the Agency 
Committee recommended Birney for a three-months appointment 
to serve in Kentucky, at a salary of $1,500 and his travel-~ 
ing expenses, provided that he collect funds for his support 
aS & permanent agent. In case he would not agree to those 
arrangements and preferred not to be a formal agent, he was 
informed that an association of gentlemen would be asked to 
Support him. The Executive Committee, which had to approve 
major Agency Committee decisions, with many of its members 
on August vacation, was unable to take action for lack of a 
quorum, but Arthur: Tappan personally approved the plan and 
those present promised to take the financial responsibility 
themselves, if necessary. Birney preferred to act independ- 
ently of any anti-slavery group, so the society undertook 
the task of raising his salary among wealthy abolitionists 
throughout the country. On October 1, 183) he was appointad 
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agent for one year "with a pledge of support" to labor in 
Kentucky. He was paid $400 each quarter from a sum entirely 
subscribed in New York.113 

Birney was 4a valuable addition to the anti-slavery 
cause because of his background, talent, and learning. 
Lewis Tappan estimated that he could have earned $6,000 a 
year as a lawyer. Nevertheless, he was of questionable 
value as a lecturer. His style was characterized by such 
Words as candid, temperate, judicious, and cautious. He 
attempted to persuade his audience with truth and logic, 
rather than with emotion. He was extremely careful never 
to exaggerate. His son admitted that no one ever called 
his father a “silver-tongued orator," but claimed that by a 
plain, direct approach, he sometimes accomplished as much as 
others did. Sarah Grimké accused him of pausing, hesitating, 
and speaking too slowly to keep interest alive. As the 
anti-slavery movement began to divide in 1837, he was called 
to New York City to assume the duties of the Corresponding 
Secretary because he was one of the few who had the confi- 
dence of abolitionists of all groups. He possessed enough 
age to command respect, knowledge of the subject and back- 


ground of persecution to gain a hearing, and courteous 
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manners and gentlemanly behavior to keep the American Anti- 
Slavery Society united, at least for a time, 114 

In addition to the commission of Birney, four other 
men were selected to join Phelps, Pepper, and Stuart in the 
field. The Agency Committee on August 5 recommended the 
appointment of James Loughhead of Pittsburgh ab the usual 
‘add owancen but to receive his compensation and expenses out 
of the money which he collected. Loughhead had served 
earlier as the agent of the Pittsburgh Anti-Slavery Society. 
While in that capacity, he had participated in a debate with 
colonizationist William J. McDonald and others on May 15 and 
from May 20 to 23, 1834. Although he served approximately 
the full year for the national society, little record exists 
in anti-slavery papers of Loughhead's activities. In August 
of 1835 The Emancipator reported the formation of fourteen 
new anti-slavery societies in Ohio and three in western 
Pennsylvania, most of which, it stated, were the product of 
Loughhead's efforts. On May 5, 1835 after it considered his 
request. that the society continue his agency at a fixed 
compensation, the Committee decided that under those terms 
future employment was inexpedient after his commission had 
expired. In July of 1835 a letter was read giving an 


account of his labors and he was voted a balance expense 


1lijparnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 
LOO; II, pp. 540-541, 552; Dumond, Letters of Birney, I, 
p. 382; Liberator, May 12, 1837, quoting from Lynn eee 
Letter of Lewis Tappan to Phelps, October 10, Th, Phelps 
MSS; Birney, James G. Birney, p. 178. 
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payment of $36,115 

A third appointment was that of Cyrus P. Grosvenor. 
Born to a minister's family at Petersham, Massachusetts, 
Grosvenor was graduated from Dartmouth in 1818, studied at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and afterward served as 
Baptist minister at New Haven, 1825-1826; at Boston, 1826- 
1830; and at Salem, Massachusetts, 1830-1834. In 1834 he 
associated himself rather closely with the "radicals" by 
becoming a Vice-President of the Society for the Promoting 
the Observance of the Seventh Commandment. The same year he 
published an address which he had delivered before the anti- 
slavery organization at Salem. The Essex County Anti-Slavery 
Society, originally composed of only ten or twelve abolition- 
ists, was founded in his parlor.116 In the spring of 183) 
Grosvenor began to lecture near his home. He Spoke before a 
public meeting of his Salem society in February; on March 2) 
he presided over a conclave whose speakers included Profes- 


sor Follen of Cambridge, Samuel Sewall, Phelps, and Garrison; 


115agency Committee Minutes, meetings of August 5, 
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1léNew York Evangelist, November 27, 1830; February 
22, 1834; Emancipator, May 6, 183); J. Hammond pooper eee 
Memorial History of Hartford County, Connecticut, 1 -180), 
(2 vols.; Boston, 1886), I, p. WOl; Putnam, Old Anti-Slaver 
Days, Foreword. Grosvenor was characterized as "a manor ~ 
fine talents and scholarship and of unusual ability in the 
pulpit. He was decided and radical, but sincere, devout, 
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and on April he and Whittier participated in the formation 
of the Essex County Anti-Slavery Society at Topsfield. He 
also delivered an address in Danvers. After participating 
in the first anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery Boci- 
ety and being selected as a Vice-President, he took an 
active part in the New England Anti-Slavery Convention and 
attended the Essex County Convention at Salem on June 10 and 
Av aoe 

In September of 183) Grosvenor, convinced that his 
ministerial usefulness had been diminished because of the 
course he had taken in behalf of the slave, left his charge 
as pastor of the Second Baptist Church in Salem. The Agency 
Committee was asked to commission him, but hesitated because 
of his poor health and because they questioned whether he 
could appreciably increase the society's funds. Subse- 
quently, on October 22, he was commissioned for one year on 
the same terms as Phelps. The New England agents were asked 
to determine the expediency of laboring together for a time 
in New Hampshire. Grosvenor was to work in New York state 
whenever he could leave the cause in New Englanda.118 


George Thompson arrived in the United States on 


117Pirst Annual Report of the American Anti-Slaver 
Society, pp. 31-32, 35; Proceedings of the New En Tandsanty- 
Slavery Convention, 183), passim; Emancipator, May 0, 103]; 
June of, ; erator, March 29, s April 19, 183k; 
June 21, 1834; March 8, 183), quoting from Salem Register. 


118,etter of Wright to Phelps, October 27, 183h, 
Phelps M8S; Agency Committee Minutes, October 22, 183) 
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September 20, 183). Some slaveholders who were housed in 
the same dwelling in New York threatened to leave unless the 
Englishman was ousted. Thus, his first hours in the country 
foreshadowed the problems that this foreign emissary was to 
have. Agreement had already been reached that he woulda 
Serve as an agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 
New England. Thompson, however, operated almost as he chose. 
Bacon informed Wright that no agent was then serving within 
the bounds of Massachusetts and, although Thompson might go 
to the Maine Convention as planned, he should return as the 
Massachusetts society's lecturer. He delivered his first 
address at a convention to form an anti-slavery society for 
Middlesex County at Groton, Massachusetts, October ee OSLins 
On Sundey, October he spoke in the Lowell Town Hall to an 
audience estimated at approximately 1,000. The state society 
met to welcome him on Thursday, October 8. Thompson then 
departed to join Phelps in Maine.119 

The fifth commission was an appointment of Theodore 
Weld for one year, commencing September 1, 1834, to labor in 
Ohio, 120 


119New York Evan elist, September 27, 183k; October 
18, 1834, quoting from Lowell Observer; Liberator, September 
27, 18343; October 11, 1833 Detter o Wright €o Elizur 
Wright, Sr., September 20, 183), Wright MSS; Letter of Thomp- 
son to Phelps, October 7, 183), Phelps MSS; NE ASS, Second 
Record Book, pp. 33-34; NE ASS, Letter Book, B. C. Bacon to 
Wright, September 25, 1834; May, Some Recollections, pojevey ADV Re 
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The Effort in Maine--Autumn of 1834 


The agreement between the American and Massachusetts 
Societies denoted that Phelps could be better utilized in 
another-state. After completing some organizational 
arrangements in Boston, he left on August 1, 183) and 
arrived in Portland on the evening of the same day. After 
nearly a week consulting with friends in relation to the 
state convention. and conversing with ministers, he conferred 
at Augusta with Professor William Smyth, a leader of the 
state abolitionists, and then proceeded to Hallowell. On 
August 16 he left for a two-week tour of the northern part 
of Kennebec and the southern part of Somerset counties. He 
preached three sermons in Winthrop on Sunday and lectured 
twice on Monday. At the conclusion of the last speech, he 
collected a subscription of $56 from the members of the 
anti-slavery society. He and Dolenvieiied Wayne on Tuesday; 
Phelps lectured and helped form a society of thirty-three 
members. He spoke in Wilton on Wednesday and in Weld on 
Friday; he delivered three sermons in Farmington on Sunday. 
In the latter town an anti-slavery society of forty members 
was to be formed the following day. However, by that time, 
Phelps was speaking and organizing a Society of sixty-four 
in New Sharon. On Tuesday he spoke in Mercer and on 
Wednesday and Thursday he competed with sessions of a county 
temperance convention in Norridgewock. Arter@n dectine in 


Bloomfield on Friday, another Society was organized. He 
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Spent the final days of August in Vassalboro. Returning to 
Hallowell on Monday, he attended the commencement of Bowdoin 
College and met with the college anti-slavery society on 
September 2,1¢1 : 

He was in Bangor by the middle of September; he was 
scheduled for lectures at Belfast on the eighteenth and at 
Thomaston. Although he returned to Hallowell on September 
el to attend the Kennebec Conference at Litchfield, he — 
departed immediately for the meetings of the Bowdoinham 
Baptist Association at Fayette. He was permitted to Speak 
to both religious assemblies and both subsequently passed 
resolutions condemning slavery. From Fayette he rode to 
Waterville for lectures on Sunday and Monday evenings. 

After a speech in a church at Kent's Hill in Readfield, he 
returned to Winthrop for an address. On October 16, as the 
time for the state convention neared, Phelps was making 
preparations during the day, lecturing in the evening. He 
Spoke in Hallowell on Sunday ana Tuesday, at Augusta on 
Monday and Wednesday evenings. He returned to Portland for 
the formation of the city Young Men's Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. 122 

Thompson delivered his first address in the state on 
October 12 in Portland; Phelps introduced him. The English- 


12lemanci ator, September 16, 183); Letter of wright 
to Phelps, September 13, 1834, Wright MSS (typewritten copy). 


122hetters of Phelps to his wife, September 17 and- 
21, 1834 and Thompson to Phelps, October 7, 1834, Phelps 
MSS; Emancipator, October 7, 1834; November h, 183u. 
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man lectured to about 300 people in Brunswick the following 
night. Since the newspapers had begun an attack upon him, 
he replied on October 15 in Augusta to an article in one of 
the columns of The Age. Ina answer to him, the windows of 
the house in which he was staying were broken that night and 
& convention of town dignitaries asked him to leave in the 
morning. 123 

Meanwhile, the Maine anti-slavery people had 
assembled to form a state society. The Reverend David 
Thurston of Winthrop, later an anti-slavery agent, was 
Chosen chairman. Thurston was born in Massachusetts in 
1779, but his father moved the family to Sedgwick, Maine 
when David was seventeen years old. Graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1804, he returned to Maine as an agent of the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society. After preaching accept= 
ably in the town of Winthrop, Thurston was voted a call by 
the church. One of the state's leaders in the humanitarian 
and reform movements, he organized one of the earliest 
Sabbath schools in New England in 1808 and also helped found 
the temperance and anti-slavery Societies in the community; 
he took an active interest in public schools. On November 
21, 1833 he preached his first sermon on the sinfulness of 
Slavery and, when the anti-slavery society was founded six 


months later, Thurston was elected its first president. 


A ee 


123Liberator, October 18, 183k; November 1, 1834, 
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Winthrop became a stronghold of the movement. An anti- 
slavery library was established, the church observed the 
monthly concert of prayer, and both female and juvenile 
Societies were organized. "orderly, systematic and punc- 
tilious in habit and work," an expert on horseback, Thurston 
became the most active of the Maine abolition leaders and 
later served as agent of the parent society in the state, +4 

Among the other famous abolitionists at the Maine 
organizing convention were Pomeroy, Samuel Fessenden of 
Portland, Joseph C. Lovejoy, Benjamin C. Bacon, and Gros- 
venor. To get the mob to allow the convention to continue 
its business, the abolitionists agreed that Thompson would 
not attend again. However, they did welcome his assistance 
by formal resolution and he spoke in Hallowell on the eve- 
ning of the sixteenth. Although trouble was threatened, the 
citizens of that town received the Augusta gentry coldly, 
and thereby probably prevented a riot .125 

Following the convention, Phelps and Thompson joined 
forces to spread the word of abolitionism in the state. On 


October 17 while Phelps remained in Hallowell to rest and 
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compose reports, Thompson, Bacon, and Grosvenor rode to 
Waterville. Thompson lectured that night and all three men 
Spoke with the students of the college the next day. Phelps 
joined Thompson the second night and preached on Sunday. On 
October 20 the two met with about seventy students in the 
college chapel and that evening Thompson lectured in the 
Baptist church. Following a meeting with about 100 students 
the following morning, they left in the afternoon for Port- 
land. The Friends? meeting house, one of the few buildings 
open for anti-slavery lectures in Portland, was the site of 
a Wednesday meeting at which Thompson, Grosvenor, and a 
local abolitionist spoke. The next day Thompson addressed 
the ladies in the afternoon and the two lecturers conferred 
with committees of the town's two male societies in the 
evening. Phelps, Thompson, and Grosvenor spoke on Friday in 
the meeting house of the third parish, Phelps and Thompson 
on Saturday again delivered long addresses to the ladies, 
Thompson lectured on Sunday evening in the Second Christian 
Church, and both met on Monday with the colored people in 
the Abyssinian church. After eighteen days in Maine, 
Thompson reported on November 1 that he had delivered ten 
lectures plus many shorter addresses.126 


Phelps rested for a week from his “arduous duties" 


126gmanci ator, November 4, 1834; November 25, 183); 
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to visit his family and make arrangements for the winter. 
He left his home in Wrentham, Massachusetts on November 2 
for the New Hampshire Convention at Concord, traveling via 
Boston (November 6) and Portland (November 7). Thompson 
probably remained in Maine during the time. 127 They spent 
most of early November in New Hampshire, their stay pro- 
longed in part by a bad storm. When traveling was possible 
again, Thompson headed south while Phelps returned to Maine. 
On Sunday, November 23 Phelps preached twice in the twin- 
towns of South Berwick and Great Falls on the Maine-New 
Hampshire border. He lectured Monday and Wednesday at South 
Berwick, Tuesday at Great Falls. <A notice of an appointment 
for Wells, Maine failed to reach the proper people, so 
Phelps continued on to Portland, delivering his return 
speech on November 30 in the Friends! meeting house .+28 
Spending virtually the whole month of December in 
the state, Phelps spoke the first two days, Monday and Tues- 
day, at Saccarassa, a village in Westbrook. Following two 
addresses in North Yarmouth and one in a private house in 
Freeport, he returned to Portland to preach twice to the 
colored people and to lecture. On December 8 he proceeded 


to Saco, on the eleventh and twelfth to Alford for a debate. 


127Emancipator’, November 25, 183; May, Some Recol- 
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He reached Kennebunk on Saturday, December 13, and spoke 
there Sunday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. He was denied an 
appointment in Kennebunk Port on Monday. He concluded 

his Maine service with three lectures in Wells, December 


17-19, 129 


Other New England Events 
August to December 1834 


After leaving Maine and taking a short rest, Phelps 
ana lithompsont ent oruaunee Hampshire to assist with the 
organization of another state Society. At its October 1 
meeting the Agency Committee advised Phelps to leave Maine 
@8 soon as he could to prepare for a proposed convention in 
the neighboring state. The conclave was scheduled to begin 
on Tuesday, November 11. Since he did not reach Concord 
until November 8, he could not undertake extensive advanced 
lecturing as he had in Maine. Phelps worked on the proposed 
constitution on November 10 and attended the organizing 
meetings on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 11 and 12, 130 

The Convention, instigated by the Concord Anti- 
Slavery Society, included George Storrs, one of the most 
important and yet least known individuals in the anti- 


. 129netters of Phelps to his wife, December 7 and 22, 
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slavery movement, among its seven callers. Storrs was born 
December 13, 1796. Although he was reared a Congregational- 
ist, he was admitted to the New England Methodist Conference 
in 1825 and ordained deacon in 1827. He had appointments as 
pastor in a series of New Hampshire towns: Landaff 1825, 
Sandwich 1826-1827, Gilmanton and Northfield 1828-1829, 
Great Falls 1830 and 1831, Portsmouth 1830-1831, and Concord 
1833-1834. One of the founders of the Concord Anti-Slavery 
Society, Storrs opened the state meeting. He was also 
placed on the Executive Committee of the new society. 
Although in March of 1835 Horace Kimball was persuaded to 
accept the editorship of the Herald of Freedon, the new 
abolitionist publication of the state society, Storrs had 
been the strong advocate of the establishment of the paper 
and had persuaded others to join him in purchasing the 
property. He attained national prominence during the spring 
of 1835 by slightly altering the language of a temperance 
address of the Metnedies clergyman Wilbur Fisk to make it 
applicable to anti-slavery, and republishing it in Zion's 
Herald, the Boston Methodist newspaper. The shocked Fisk 
stirred up quite a controversy with his reply. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society tried 

to persuade Storrs to address its annual meeting in 1835. 

In addition to his Presidency of the Concord society, Storrs 
served as Vice-President of both the national organization 
and the New England Genet an and as a member of the 


Executive Committee of the New Hampshire society. His 
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influence among the Methodists in the New Hampshire Confer- 
@nce was second to none. After the Christian Advocate had 
made a charge against his character in 1835, the Conference 
committee which investigated strongly supported him. 
Becoming an agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 
1835, he also was one of the primary backers of the Methodist 
anti-slavery newspaper, Zion's Watchman. He was described 
as a "man of warm piety, good talents, conciliatory manners, 
prudence, and energy," and "able, meek, and pious. "131 
THekpenmahent chairman of the convention was the 
Reverend David Root, a Presbyterian clergyman of Dover and a 
subsequent anti-slavery agent. In addition to Thompson and 
Phelps, several out-of-state abolitionists attended. Gros- 
-venor represented the Essex County Anti-Slavery Society; 
Bacon, the New England society; and the Reverend Asa Rand 
attended from Lowell. Rand was aes to become another 
agent. Born in Rindge, New Hampshire in 1783, he was gradu- 


ated from Dartmouth in 1806 and ordained a Congregational 
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minister in 1809. After preaching thirteen years at Gorham, 
Maine, he entered into a period of journalistic endeavors. 
He edited the Christian Mirror in Portland, 1822-1825, the 
Boston Recorder until 1831, the Youth's Companion, the 
Education Reporter, and the Annals of Education. rimo8s 
he established a bookstore in Lowell, Massachusetts and 
served as editor of the Lowell Observer until it was dis~ 
continued in the fall of 1834. At the organization of the 
Lowell Anti-Slavery Society in February, 183), its sixty 
members elected Rand as its first President. The next 
autumn he was selected Vice-President of the newly formed 
Middlesex County Anti-Slavery Society. The American Anti- 
Slavery Society chose him as one of its first Vice-Presi- 
dents. He supported Thompson's lectures in Lowell, October 
S and December 1 ana 2,134 

At three in the morning following the adjournment 
of the New Hampshire Convention, Phelps, Thompson, and 
Grosvenor left for Plymouth. This was an excellent day for 
a meeting since the court was in gession. All three spoke 
to a full Court House. Returning to Concord, they partici- 


pated in the formation of the city ladies! anti-slavery 
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Society. Although the meeting was disturbed and panes of 
glass were broken, little harm was done. On Saturday 
Thompson departed for Boston while Phelps remained in 
Concord to report on the convention for The Emancipator; 
he preached on Sunday in Dunbarton, ten miles away, and he 
began preparation of an address to the people of the state 
on Monday. Thereafter, shut up in town by a storm, he was 
unable to leave for Maine until November 22,133 

Phelps naturally returned through New Hampshire on 
his way south from his excursion into Maine. On Saturday 
December 20 he delivered his first address in Dover. He 
preached all day Sunday for Root and lectured in the eve- 
ning to an audience of more than 1,000. Extremely pleased 
by the results, he lectured in the Baptist church on Tuesday 
and the Methodist, on Thursday. He was at Great Falls on 
Wednesday, at Portsmouth on Friday, at Durham on Saturday, 
and at Dover on Sunday and Monday, December 28 ana 29. 
After a stop at Amesbury, Massachusetts on December 30-e he 
headed for Boston. 134 


Thompson returned from Concord to Boston to rest, 
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Stopping en route at Haverhill, Massachusetts, November 15 
and 16. He headed southward to meet three lecturing engage- 
ments in Providence and one on Thanksgiving in Pawtucket. 

At the first Providence meeting, the audience was small; 

700 or 800 people attended the second evening; the last 
gathering numbered between 1,200 and 1,500. Potter reported 
that Thompson was surrounded at his lodgings by people 
wanting to speak with him. On the other hand, the news- 
papers continued their attacks against him. As a foreigner, 
he, cf all the anti-slavery lecturers, had aroused their 
ire. May later maintained that, with the exception of an 
unsuccessful attempt to disturb a meeting in Worcester, he 
had met no molestation in the summer and autumn of 183). 
Thompson's appearance seemed to arouse the nation. When 

the Englishman returned to Massachusetts, opposition 
stiffened. He was scheduled for three Speeches in Lowell, 
November 30 and December 1 and 2. With the exception of one 
large stone which was thrown at the window, Thompson 
encountered no interruption on the first night (Sunday) 
while he attacked the pro-slavery Bible argument in the Town 
Hall. During his lecture about Santo Domingo the second 
evening, a small group of men disturbed the meeting with 
hisses and stomping. A missile barely missed the speaker's 
head. Police arrival halted further disturbance. Threats 
of violence canceled the Tuesday meeting which was resched- 


uled and held without incident on Wednesday afternoon. 135 
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Thompson devoted the whole month of December to 
Massachusetts. On December ) he spoke in the Lyceum Hall in 
Salem and on the fifth, supported by Grosvenor and Garrison, 
in the Baptist church in Reading. He returned for addresses 
in Boston on December 7 and 10. On December 1); he lectured 
twice in Lowell, a week later twice in Bridgewater. He 
spoke in the afternoon on the anniversary of the Pilgrim's 
Landing, December 22, in Plymouth, in the evening in | 
Kingston. He delivered addresses in Boston on December 2) 
and 31,136 | 

Samuel May continued his infrequent lectures as his 
time would allow and in such a way that his agency status 
cannot be ascertained. During the middle of August he spoke 
in the Worcester Town Hall, in Brookfield, and attended 
meetings of the Plainfield County Anti-Slavery and Brooklyn 
Female Anti-Slavery societies. He participated with other 
speakers in the quarterly meeting of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, September 29. He also was at the Groton 


convention on October 1,137 
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Agencies of Stuart and Goodell 


SS ee eee 


Charles Stuart, as modest as Weld, left all too 
little record of his agency activities. In mid-July, 183, 
he was heading for New York City. By August 5 he was in 
Apulia, New York, the home of Weld'ts parents; he preached 
once and lectured twice on Sunday, August 3. He spoke in 
Franklin on August 7, in Auburn on August 10, and in | 
Cazenovia on August 12 and 13. When he errived in Utica, he 
found the mob “eager for him," so he did not give them the 
opportunity, but spoke in Whitesboro on Wednesday evening, 
August 20. He apparently continued to Canada, his intended 
destination for some time.138 

Leaving Canada in late September, Stuart attended 
the annual meeting of the Erie County Bible Society, 
September 2 in Buffalo. He preached twice in the city on - 
Sunday morning and the Board of Directors of the Buffalo 
Anti-Slavery Society scheduled an address for Monday evening, 
September 29. The trustees of the Baptist church, fearing 
that the excitement which the announcement produced in the 
town would result in damages to the building from mob action, 
closed the house to him. Stuart then headed for Ohio, 
Stopping initially in Cleveland to lecture twice and preach 
once. He presented resolutions about slavery to the Synod 


of the Western Reserve which was meeting at the time. 
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Although he was allowed to speak and was ably supported by 
Henry Cowles and John Monteith, the resolutions were tabled. 
At Elyria he lectured twice and an anti-slavery society was 
Soon thereafter organized. The Agency Committee, at its 
October 1 meeting, requested that he labor in New York and 
devote special efforts to raising funds, but Stuart, appar- 
ently unaware of those plans, proceeded to Cincinnati. | 
There he met twenty of the Lane rebels who were still in the 
area and accompanied Weld for three weeks to gather informa- 
tion about the southern states. Leaving Cincinnati on 
November 10, he lectured in Cleveland, Tallmadge, and 
Middlebury. On November 20 he delivered the major address 
before the formation of the Portage County Anti-Slavery 
Society in Charlestown. He appeared in the College Chapel 
in Hudson on the following day and he again spoke in Cleve- 
land on November 23. En route to begin his assigned agency 
in New York, he tarried in the country between Erie, 
Pennsylvania and Buffalo. He hoped that he would be able to 
resume his work there for two or three months the next 
Summer. He arrived in Utica on December 10, too fatigued to 
lecture much more until the new year.139 | 


The Abolition Society of Paint Valley, Ohio employed 
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two other agents at even an earlier date. The Reverend 
Hazekiah Johnston, a Baptist minister, engaged to work for a 
month, actually served for only about one-third of that time. 
In May of 183 the society commissioned J. G. Wilson, a 
student of theology under pueeeets of the Chillicothe 
Presbytery, for another month, 140 

Another agency for the American Anti-Slavery Society 
was undertaken by William Goodell for three months in the 
fall of 183), chiefly on the thoroughfares between New York 
City and Albany and between Albany and Buffalo. He intended 
to collect donations and obtain subscriptions as well as to 
circulate anti-slavery publications. He gathered approxi- 
mately $1,900. Although he delivered twenty lectures and 
held ten or twelve conferences with anti-slavery friends, 
his chief vocal contribution was attained through private 
conversations with clergymen, prominent citizens, and 
individuals in house to house calis, 41 

Goodell set out on his mission, September 16. He 
spent the first week collecting funds and holding confer- 
ences in Peekskill, Catskill, Athens, and Hudson. After 
another week occupied by traveling to Albany, visiting the 
colored school there, taking up subscriptions, and calling 
on abolitionists, he started for Whitesboro. He worked in 
Whitesboro, Utica, and Whitestown during the third week. 


His first two public addresses were delivered in the latter 
LLL LL LL LEC LCC CCC A CA ls acne ne ee 
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two cities. By that time, he was satisfied that the new 
monthly subscription plan, which he was promoting, had 
excellent possibilities for success. Between October and 
7? he was in Rome, New York, hosted by Avelyn Sedgwick, soon 
to be appointed an agent himself. Goodell returned to Utica 
to attend the October 8 meeting of the American Board of 
Missions. After a day at Clinton and an opportunity to talk 
with the students at Hamilton College, he boarded the stage 
for a visit with Gerrit Smith at Peterboro. For several 
days Goodell and Beriah Green lectured and preached in 
Peterboro and Munsville. After another session with students, 
this time at Hamilton (Baptist) Theological Seminary in 
Morristown, Goodell spoke privately to citizens in Eaton and 
Nelson and then proceeded to Cazenovia. He returned to 
Peterboro in order to obtain funds which had been collected 
for him since his departure. He rested a week at Sullivan, 
attended a temperance meeting at Clocksville, and delivered 
an anti-slavery Speech at Canastota. During the final week 
of October he lectured in Fayetteville, made solicitations 
in Syracuse, spoke to the students at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, and engaged in conversation with the townspeople 
of the city, and traveled to Rochester. He decided that he 
Should defer operations in that city until after an exciting 
election and instead work privately with the colored people 
and speak in nearby Brighton. 142 ov 
U2petter of Wright to Phelps, October 27, 183), 
Phelps MSS; Emancipator, December 23, 183; January 6, 1835; 
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When he arrived in Buffalo on Tuesday, November h, 
Goodell found that city also in the midst of excitement of 
election, so he postponed his pleading for the slave until 
Saturday. Buffalo was eager to combat him and a mob was 
apparently ready to duplicate the eastern riots. On Friday 
and Sunday Goodell lectured quietly to the colored people 
in their own house, but his Saturday meeting had to be post- 
poned until Tuesday afternoon. He finally received a two- 
day hearing and secured contributions of $140 from the city. 
After a visit to Niagara Falls, Goodell on November 13 took 
the stage for Warsaw. He lectured there and then Spent 
November 15, 16, and 18 in Perry. Although weather was 
beginning to interfere with his operations, he returned to 
Rochester and spoke at nearby Brighton on November 11. At 
least two series of lectures in Rochester followed. Between 
the two series, he participated in the formation of a society 
in Farmington. He was in East Mendon on December } and 5 
and he lectured in Palmyra on Sunday, December 7. He 


returned to New York City, December 16.143 
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CHAPTER V 


GROWTH OF THE AGENCY PROGRAM 
(1835 To MAY, 1836) 


Somee ct the foundations of the later extensive anti- 
Slavery lecturing program had been laid in 1834, but the 
accomplishments of the year-and-a-half to follow were more 
Significant. While Weld was undertaking his vast mission in 
the West, changing the ideas of the people of the state of 
Ohio about slavery, New England was hearing the word under 
Somewhat different circumstances. The opposition which had 
earlier threatened to develop to the activities of George 
Thompson grew more violent as the year 1835 advanced until 
it forced him to return to England. But, at the same time, 
the agents of the American Anti-Slavery Society in the East 
and the lecturers of the state and county organizations were 
making steady progress. What is more, when Weld left the 
Ohio-western Pennsylvania area, he was replaced by a new 
group of agents, the first of a number contributed from the 


ranks of the Lane-Oberlin students. 
Weld Abolitionizes Ohio 
The Reverend Joseph F. Tuttle, President of Wabash 
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College, claimed that before Theodore Weld began his work 
in Ohio, not a Single leading citizen was an abolitionist 
and the state had no abolition periodicals.1 Although this 
is an overstatement, it is true that when Weld began his 
agency on November 19, 183) at Ripley, few people in Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania were willing to acknowledge an 
opposition to slavery and work actively for its abolition. 
When Lewis Tappan heard of Weld'ts initial success, he 
predicted that Ohio would be abolitionized in a year.© Weld 
arrived in Utica fourteen months later, leaving behind him 
approximately 100 societies, thousands of professed aboli- 
tionists, thousands of people more who, although unwilling 
to ally themselves with anti-slavery societies, were opposed 
to the "peculiar institution" of the South, and a trained 
Squad of men to supersede him in the lecturing field. 

Weld was commissioned for one year by the Agency 
Committee at its meeting, October 1, 1834. He was offered 
$8 per week plus expenses. Samuel May later claimed that 
Weld accepted "at a salary less than half that was offered 
him by another benevolent association. "3 


Departing after a final talk with President Beecher 
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at Lane, Weld opened his service at Ripley, on the Ohio 
River. It was a favorable site. John Rankin, one of the 
earliest immediatists and the town's Presbyterian pastor 
since 1822, had already acquainted the area with the subject 
of slavery. However, considering that the citizens were 
still sympathetic to their neighbors across the Ohio River 
and that Kentuckians were near enough physically to 
challenge a lecturer, Thome marveled at Weld's courage. 
After eleven addresses in the town, Weld departed for West 
Union, Adams County, for five lectures and two public 
debates with a local editor and a local lawyer. He reported 
"a good deal of squirming and some noise and blustering 
threats, etc., but it all went off in smoke." On December 
l2 he headed a little farther north to Hillsboro, Highland 
County. Thereafter, he delivered one address at Greenfield, 
Highland County; five, at Concord, Ross County; seven, at 
Frankfort, Ross County; nine, at Bloomingburg, Fayette 
County; and fourteen, at Circleville, Pickaway County. At 
Frankfort he participated in a public debate against a 
physician and a Baptist deacon and at Circleville he debated 
for three evenings with a local lawyer. "Opposition was 
loud and ferocious, threatening personal violence" at 
Frankfort. "After the last lecture, /resistance/ died away 
entirely, and at the close of the last lecture, every soul 
present rose up and pledged themselves to the printiple of 
immediate emancipation." The Presbyterian minister of 


Circleville opposed him, but the Episcopal vestry room was 
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available. During the second lecture, a mob gathered and 
threw stones and eggs through the window. When one stone 
struck him on the head, he paused in the lecture only until 
the dizziness left and then continued. The next day that 
church was also closed, but he Spoke again in a large room 
nearby. "Stones and clubs flew merrily against the shut- 
ters," but the room was full. After six or seven evenings 
of demonstrations, the town quieted down. He gave fourteen 
lectures and left Circleville abolitionized.4 

Although his lungs were not used to such demands, 
Weld's health at Ripley remained strong. However, by late 
December, he had talked until his "voice tapered into a 
whisper." This may have prompted his discontinuance of such 
vigorous efforts and concentration upon the preliminary 
steps for the organization of a state society.° 

Reports that a state convention would soon be called 
had been drifting around Ohio for many months. With a large 
number of abolitionists and with all the excitement gener- 
ated by the Lane Seminary episode, Ohio was ready for state 
organization. The Emancipator promised in December of 1834 
that agents laboring in the area would meet with other 


ae 
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leading friends of the cause to establish the time and place 
for the conclave. Weld devoted the latter part of February 
and much of March to making arrangements in and around 
Putnam. He also utilized the time to lecture. He could 
procure no meeting place in Zanesville and only one room in 
Putnam. The mob broke the windows and doors, tore off the 
gate, and attacked him with stones and clubs when he left, 
but the abolitionists continued their efforts until the 
trustees closed the room. Then Weld adjourned to a private 
house. He left Putnam before the end of March, intending to 
return shortly before the convention.®© 

During the following weeks Weld roamed the lecture 
circuit again. He arrived in Granville, Licking County, on 
Friday, April 3, 1835. At one meeting in the conference 
room of the Congregational church, a mob pelted him endure 
audience with eggs. On another occasion, he was forced to 
lecture at the window of a house when all other buildings 
in town were closed to him. Virtually driven out of 
Granville, he delivered seven lectures in nearby St. Albans. 
At the conclusion of the series, all but ernee oY bhounsoL 
his audience voted to form a society. In order not to 
enroll those whose ardor would cool, no attempts to organize 
were taken, but three or four months later, both a male 


society of seventy members and a female group were formed. 
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He also spoke at nearby Alexandria, / 

The convention to found the Ohio Anti-Slavery 
Society assembled in Putnam, April 22-2), 1835. "The 
proximity of Ohio to the Slave states, from which it has 
derived much of its population, and the constant intercourse 
which takes place in consequence, makes its influence highly 
important to the cause."8 one hundred and fifteen dele- 
gates, including almost a roll of subsequent anti-slavery 
agents, were among those in attendance. Among those names 
familiar to abolition history were John Rankin, Henry 
Cowles, John Mahan, Weld, John T. Pierce, Sereno Streeter, 
Stanton, Huntington Lyman, Augustus Wattles, George Whipple, 
John Monteith, Hiram Wilson, and Joseph G. Wilson. Birney, 
Thome, and Allan sat as corresponding members. Weld chaired 
the committee to prepare the Declaration of Sentiments and 
served on the nominating and arrangements committees. 
Birney was almost as powerful a force, heading the Committee 
on Arrangements and serving on the Committee on Resolutions. 


One of the significant accomplishments of the convention was 
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its report on the condition of the colored people of Ohio, 
presented by Lyman, but prepared by Augustus Wattles. An 
Address to the American Churches was written by Monteith.? 
: After the Ohio convention, Weld headed towards 
Pittsburgh. On the way he stopped in Steubenville. The 
only room he could procure was the Methodist church for one 
evening. However, after that lecture, he was able to obtain 
other platforms and he delivered eight or nine addresses 
without interruption, "not even a hiss." The mob had pro- 
posed to counter Weld with a young lawyer who had studied 
with Benjamin Tappan. The lawyer, Edwin M. Stanton, took 
copious notes during the first and second lectures, but did 
not attempt to speak. After three nights, he pocketed his 
notes. When the minister of the church at the end of the 
series asked all those who agreed with Weld to stand, 
Stanton sprang to his feet, turned to the audience with 
uplifted hands, and the whole mass rose in response.10 

Weld left Ohio for an invasion of western Pennsyl- 


vania and attendance at the Presbyterian General Assembly 
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at Pittsburgh. Birney had already prepared the way in the 
city on his trip east following the Ohio convention. The 
community's anti-slavery society called a public meeting on 
June 2 in the Protestant Methodist Church with Weld and 
Beman its featured speakers. On the following evening John 
Rankin and Beman spoke. However, Weld's real objective was 
not to hold public meetings or to convert Che Yclty,e buce to 
ascertain the position of the assembled churchmen, to 
convert quietly as many as possible, and to get those con- 
‘verts publicly to advocate their stand. Only two delegates 
at the Assembly twelve months earlier were abolitionists; 
after a year of exposure to anti-slavery propaganda and two 
weeks of Weld's work, forty-eight of the commissioners, 
twenty-seven of whom were ministers, Supported anti-slavery. 
That constituted one-quarter of the assembly,11 

Before leaving the area, Weld detoured to nearby 
Washington. This southwestern Pennsylvania town had formed 
an anti-slavery society in August, 183), after an address 
by Doctor F. Julius LeMoyne, one of the national anti- 
slavery leaders. Born in that town in 1798, LeMoyne later 
Studied at Washington College ana Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia; he was a Vice-President of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society and a local agent.12 Weld left for 
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Washington on June 8, intending to remain a week, but he 
actually Seevenane aes two weeks. His first three lectures 
were devoted to the Bible argument against slavery.23 

Returning to Ohio, Weld stopped first to fulfill a 
promise to give his Bible argument against slavery to the 
citizens of Steubenville. He also spoke in Marietta and may 
have met with the students at Ohio University in Athens. By 
late July he returned to Putnam and spent ten days writing 
letters to all parts of Ohio, trying to obtain subscribers 
for Birney's projected newspaper, procure funds for the 
state's operations, and stimulate the formation of village 
auxiliary associations without personal appearances by 
agents. 14 

Weld finally left southern Ohio in mid-August of 
1835 and set out to repeat his success in the Western 
Reserve. As "New England transferred west," the Reserve was 
the home of controversial issues. The people were opposed 
to slavery by tradition, so that what was required was not 
So much conversion, but awakening and arousing. Weld was 


just the man for that. The Whigs acknowledged the effec- 


pp. 163-164; New York Evangelist, August 23, 1834; Emanci- 
pator, September I}, 1537. LeMoyne retired from medicine in 
the early 1850's and turned to farming. He gave $20,000 to 
the American Missionary Society and supported Washington and 
Jefferson College. He died in 1879. 
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tiveness of his work and that of other Lane students by 
nominating only abolitionist candidates after 1836.15 weia 
was in Cleveland by the middle of the month, lecturing on 
August 19; on August 26 he, Mahan, and Allan Spoke at the 
convention of the Western Reserve society. Even before he 
finished in Cleveland, he passed on to Geauga County to meet 
previously arranged commitments. One lecture in Chester was 
sufficient to double the size of its society. At Chardon 
for the county conclave on September 8, Weld and his associ- 
ates were mobbed twice, but completed their session. While 
he was delivering lectures in Painesville, @ mob assailed 
him and stoned his house. A town meeting, presided over by 
the mayor, asked him to leave and the Common Council passed 
resolutions against him. During his fifth lecture, the 
leading aristocrat of the community unsuccessfully attempted 
to halt proceedings. The sixth session was not interrupted 
and an anti-slavery society was formed. At his next stop in 
Madison, he gave ten addresses in five days and made EAL oiy 
additions to the abolition society. Continuing on to 
Jefferson, Weld lectured twice a day for six days and helped 
create a town society. 16 

Weld completed his autumn lecturing labors in Ohio 
in October, beginning at Austinburg at the organization of 
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the Ashtabula County Female Anti-Slavery Society. By the 
sixth he was in Elyria and he then worked a week, probably 
from October 8 to 15, at Ravenna, Portage County, returning 
to Elyria to attend the meetings of the Western Reserve 
Synod. He stayed at the close to deliver a course of 
lectures. He was assailed with stones, eggs, and other 
missiles the first night at Ravenna; hostilities threatened 
the second, but both meetings continued. Thereafter, he 
encountered no serious disturbances and formed an anti- 
‘Slavery society. Weld was so successful at the meeting of 
the Western Reserve Synod that it passed resolutions con- 
demning slavery by a considerable majority. A year before 
the body had rejected similar proposals. A large accession 
was also added to the Elyria anti-slavery organization. 
Weld was in Elyria as late as October 30 and apparently 


remained until he arrived in nearby Oberlin on November 5.17 


Thompson and Phelps in the East 
January to April, 1835 


poring the month of January, 1835, George Thompson 
and A. A. Phelps both generally limited their activities to 
Massachusetts. After an appearance in Boston on January lh, 
Thompson delivered addresses in Andover on January 10 and 
12, in Groton on January 15, in Boston twice on January 25 


and once on January 30, in both Salem and North Danvers on 
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January 26, in Concord twice on January 27, and in Acton 
twice on January 28. The sessions convened in the churches 
of the various communities, except that at Andover, which 
met at the theological seminary at the request of the 
Students and with the institutionts President presiding. 18 
With substantial results to show for his efforts in 
Maine and New Hampshire, Phelps also devoted the month to 
Massachusetts, "trying to unsnarl the affairs of The Libera- 
tor and the New England Anti-Slavery Society." He originally 
intended to remain in the state throughout the winter, except 
for another tour into Maine with Thompson. He began his 
efforts in Amesbury, December 30, and may have spoken in 
Exeter on January }. Although he joined Thompson for a 
lecture in Groton on January 15, he otherwise worked in 
Boston between January 8 and 16. Among the meetings which 
he attended in the capital were those of Beecher'ts ill-fated 
American Union for the Relief and Improvement of the Colored 
Race, the Boston Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society on January 
19, and the New England anniversary on January 21. He 
characterized the Union sessions as the "most ungentlemanly 
and unchristian meetings" in which no word of Sympathy was 
expressed for the slave. He also spoke in Sherburne on 
Monday, January 25, in Wrentham on January 2), and in 


Wrentham and Menthune on January 28. Joined by Thompson, 
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Phelps attended a meeting in Concord, January 26.19 

Although they had planned to tour Maine for four 
weeks, Phelps and Thompson limited their efforts in the 
north to approximately ten days. They started from Boston 
on February 5. Phelps spoke in Dover, New Hampshire and 
South Berwick, Maine from February 6 to 9, while Thompson 
lectured in Dover on February 6, 8, and 9, and in Great 
Falls on February 7. Apparently they were kindly and 
attentively received; two new societies, male and female, 
comprising OO members, were organized. Both men were in 
Portland from February 10 to 12 to attend the formation of 
the Cumberland County Anti-Slavery Society. On their trip 
Southward, they again visited South Berwick, Thompson Spoke, 
and a society was established. Returning to Boston on 
February 14, they each preached at different churches the 
next morning and lectured at the meeting of the Boston Young 
Ments Anti-Slavery Society that evening. —o 

The two then separated. Phelps lectured occasion- 
ally, but concentrated upon his preparations for a tour into 


the interior of New York state in the latter part of March. 
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In the meantime, he visited his home in Farmington, Connect-— 
icut on February 25, appesred in New Haven the following 
day, and was present to hear Thompson's address in New York 
City on February 27. Phelps digressed to Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut with Benedict on the twenty-eighth, spoke there the 
first three days of March, and returned to the headquarters 
city on the third. He apparently spent the remainder of the 
first half of March Speaking in and around New York City.cl 
Thompson finally embarked on the long promised trip 
to New York City during the latter part of February. He 
delivered his first lecture to between 400 and 500 people at 
the monthly concert of prayer on Monday, February 23. Two 
days later he spoke in Brooklyn, on Friday he lectured again 
in the city, and on Sunday he preached. His audiences for 
these addresses never were as numerous as the halls or 
churches could accomodate. The newspapers claimed that bad 
weather and short notice of his plans prevented greater 
response.©2 Continuing southward to Philadelphia, he spoke 
on March 3 to about 1,000 people who had gathered on short 
notice. Because of previous plans, he immediately returned 
to New York City. On Thursday, March 5 he lectured for two 
hours to the largest audience which he attracted in that 


area; after the address, the New York Ladies Anti-Slavery 


lretters of Phelps to his wife, March 2, 1835 and 
Wright to Phelps, January 22 and February 9, 1835, Phelps 
MSS; Emancipator, March 3, 1835; March 10, 1835; Liberator, 
March 20, Tose. 


5 <2Liberator, March 7, 1835; Emancipator, March 3, 
1835. 
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Society was formed. Thompson must have left the next day, 
for he was reported to have arrived in Boston on March 7.23 
Again on short notice, he lectured in Boston on 
Sunday, March 8 and joined Garrison and Southard in a public 
discussion on Tuesday morning, March 10. Thompson and 
Garrison departed again on the following day for New York 
City; en route Thompson lectured at Providence, March Bur be, 
Apparently Garrison was determined to direct at least some 
of Thompson's efforts, for the Tnnoceo tee abolitionist 
informed his wife that the two of them met with the Execu- 
tive Committee to decide where Thompson should subsequently 
speak. In any case, Garrison accompanied the Englishman 
southward to Philadelphia. Thompson lectured twice during 
the week of March 18. One report claimed that so many 
people turned out to hear him that the galleries of the 
building began to give way and the people were barely evacu- 
ated in time. The two embarked from New York for New Eng- 
land on the evening of March 27; Thompson lectured while on 
board. He also spoke in Brooklyn, Connecticut on March 29 
and 30. Arriving in Boston on April 1, Thompson appeared 
before the city's young ments society that night and again 
on April , before the church meetings on April 2 and 5, and 
in Dorchester, April 7. He returned to Boston to speak 
twice on Thursday, April 9, and twice on Saturday, April ll. 


Whittier claimed that the latter effort was so successful 


@3Thompson, Letters and Addresses, pp. 45-73 
Emancipator, March 10, 1035; March coy, 1035; Liberator, 
Mar Sse hie 835. 
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that 500 ladies attended and sixty affiliated themselves 
with an anti-slavery society for the first time. Thompson 
left on the following day for Providence for an address to 
from 700 and 800 ladies on April 14. Another new ladies? 
society of 106 members was organized. He then departed for 


New York City.24 


Other Agency Activities in New England 
January to May, 1835 


In the latter part of October, 183), Grosvenor was 
commissioned for one year by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society with instructions first to aid Phelps in New England 
and later shift into New York state. Although he was 
frequently present that autumn with Thompson or Phelps in 
New Hampshire end Maine, no record exists to imply that he 
was paid by either the national or the New England societies; 
furthermore, he was not listed as one of the society's 
agents in the annual report of 1835. In any case, he was at 
the New Hampshire convention on November 11 and 12, at 
Plymouth on November 13, and at the organizational meeting 
of the ladies! society of Concord on November 1h. On 


December 5 he introduced Thompson to the people of South 


2liemanci ator, March 24, 1835; March 31, 1835; April 
7, 1835; Liberator, March 1h, 1835; March 28, 1835; April h, 
1835; April 11, 1835; April 18, 1835; April 25, 1835; Barnes 
and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 210; Thompson, Let- 
ters and Addresses, PP: Y8-51, 52-57; Letters of Garrison to 
8 wife, March 13, 16, and 19, 1835 and Garrison to Henry 
Benson, March 30, 1835, Garrison MSS; John Albree (ed.), 
Correspondence from the Oak Knoll Collections, 1830-1892 
(Seton Naseee irom AR aS pee eee aone 2O7E 
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If Grosvenor was without society support during the 
autumn of 183, he did not remain in that status. In late 
December the Essex County society voted to employ Grosvenor 
to work in that county for three months. Since, as he 
stated in one letter, he was reluctant to write about his 
Own accomplishments, reports concerning his activities are 
naturally quite limited throughout this study. He attended 
the New England Anti-Slavery Society meeting on January 21, 
spoke in Lynn, and delivered three lectures in Amesbury 
around the first of March. At the request of the represent- 
atives from the Essex County auxiliary, the Board of 
Managers of the Massachusetts society on April 8 appointed 
Grosvenor as their agent for six months. No record exists 
of his initial activities under that commission, but he did 
penetrate into Worcester County on April 26 and remained 
there throughout most of May. Among his addresses were 
those at Petersham April 26, Holden April 29, Westboro April 
30, Paxton May 1, Grafton May 3, Rutland May h, Westboro 
again May 10, Northboro May 17, Rutland May 18, Uxbridge May 
19 and 20, and Grafton May 21. In periods between:those 


lectures he attempted to make individual conversions to the 


2S5Agency Committee Minutes, October 22, 183) meet- 


ing; Willey, History of the Anti-Slavery Cause, pp. 47-51; 
Thompson, Letters and Addresses, pp. 34-373 Second Annual 


Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, p. 47; Letters 
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anti-slavery cause. He returned for a few days! rest before 
departing for the New England Convention in Bost on. 2° 

One of the most effective and influential of the 
anti-slavery agents also commenced his duties under the 
auspices of a county society in the spring of 1835; Charles 
C. Burleigh was engaged by the Middlesex County Anti-Slavery 
Society.©/ Although he was a key figure in the events of 
his era and a pillar of the Garrison wing of the movement, 
Burleigh today is one of the lesser known abolitionists. 
Born of a family with marked mental gifts in Plainfield, 
Connecticut, November 3, 1810, Burleigh first studied law 
with the intention of seeking admission to the bar. He 
attained his goal in 1835, but never undertook practice. 
When the Prudence Crandall issue arose in Connecticut, 
Samuel J. May, who was seeking an editor for The Unionist, 
the newspaper initiated and supported by Arthur Tappan, to 
present Miss Crandall's position and attack the state's 
Black Laws, and who had seen an article written by Burleigh 
and heard him commended as a young man of promise, persuaded 
Burleigh to leave his father's farm and join the cause. 
Parker Pillsbury later claimed, with probable justification, 


that had Burleigh pursued a law practice, he would have 


26Letter of Charles Whipple to Garrison and Knapp, 
December 27, 183), Garrison MSS; NE ASS, Letter Book, Letter 
of Bacon to Grosvenor, April hy, 1835; NE ASS, Second Record 
Book,aps.302; oars Annual Repert of the New En Land Anti- 


Slavery Society, p. 33 Liberator, ey 31, March 
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attained high eminence. In any case, he and his brother 
William both gained the reputation for fearless journalism 
while they edited the Connecticut paper during the following 
two years. Charles attended the first New England Anti- 
Slavery Convention in 183) and served as Corresponding 
Secretary of the Plainfield, Connecticut society. He began 
to speak against slavery in areas adjacent to his home , 28 
Charles Burleigh's written contributions to the 
anti-slavery cause probably are not as significant as those 
of his brother. Besides the two-year editorship of The i 
Unionist, he assisted or repiaced Garrison from time to 
time in editorial charge of The Liberator and accepted the 
editorship of the Pennsylvania Freeman in 1840.°9 However, 
he won a wide national reputation as a speaker. His indif- 
ference to dress and personal appearance generally created 
an unfavorable first impression on his audience. Stanton 
declared that "he dressed like a tramp. In the anti-~ 
slavery office at New York we once tore a shabby coat off 


his shoulders, vowing that he should not represent the 


28may, Some Recollections, pp. 61-643; Johnson, 
William Lloyd Garrison, p. le?; Wilson, Appleton's Cycl5- 

aedia, 1, p. 455; Proceedings of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Convention, 1034, p. 3; Report and Proceedings of 
the First Annual Meeting of the Providence Anti-Slaver 
Society, pp. 11-123; Emancipator, February 22, 1830; Septem- 
ber 9, 1834; Seth Hunt, "Charles C. Burleigh," The Histor 
of Florence, Massachusetts, Including a Complete Account of 
the Northampton Association of Bducation “ae industry, ed. 
Charles A. Shefricta (Florence, Massachusetts, 1095), pp. 
211-214; Parker Pillsbury, The Acts of the Anti-Slavery 
Apostles (Concord, New Hampshire, 1833), p. 41o. 
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society in such a vile garb." At a rather distinguished 
meeting at Fall River, "Burleigh came the day previous, 
wearing duck trousers, that looked as if they had not 
dropped in at a laundry during the summer, and an out-at- 
the-elbows coat, and other abominable garments to match,"30 
The poet James Russell Lowell humorously described Burleigh 
as "looking like one of the old apostles who had slept in 
the same room with a Quaker who had gone off in the morning 
with his companion's appropriate costume, leaving him brie) 
.accomodate himself as best he might to the straight collar 
and the single breast of the fugitive."31 His hair was long 
and yellow, hanging to his shoulders. His rather ill- 
trimmed beard was massive and red. Whittier recalled his 
first view, "He wore no cravat, his throat was scraggley, 
his coat and cap were in a shocking state, his eyes were 
wild, his shirt bosom and wristbands greasy, and altogether 
he looked like a cross between an Arkansas desperado and a 
decayed loafer of our Eastern cities."32 However, as The 
‘Liberator pointed out, his indifference to personal appear- 
ance only served "to heighten the agreeable surprise which 


follows." He was a "logical and eloquent public speaker," 


30fmancipator, March 9, 1837, quoting from Hartford 
anton, 


Chronicle; andom Reflections, p. 71; Liberator, 
May le, 1837. 


3lcharles E. Norton (ed.), Letters of James Russell 
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32Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Contemporaries (Boston, 
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with great ability to extemporize. His ideas flowed forth 
rapidly, clothed in what was apparently "appropriate, strong, 
and impressive" language. While many of the New England 
lecturers needed days to create a speech suitable for only 
one occasion, or were forced to utilize the same address 
time after time, without regard to its suitableness, Bur- 
leigh presented his most effective addresses on the spur of 
the moment. He usually began by answering the strongest 
points of his opponent's case so effectively that little 
more could be said in the debate. One contemporary déclared 
that with all the power of speech, clearness of presentation, 
and logic of mind, Burleigh needed only humor to become the 
most effective New England anti-slavery lecturer. 33 

This study has not ascertained how long Burleigh 
continued in the employ of the county organization. He 
began his labors by traveling to Sudbury, March 7, 1835, for 
a two-hour lecture. He then visited Acton, Groton, and 
Townsend to investigate conditions for future work in the 
area. On March 16 he returned to Groton for an appoint- 
ment.34 after addressing an audience of twenty in Townsend 
the next evening, he returned to Groton for private work on 
Thursday. He spent Saturday and Sunday in Boxboro. Encoun- 

33Higginson, Contemporaries, p. 331; Albree, Corre- 
spondence from the bak Knoll Collections, pp. 89-90; Hunt, 
The History of Fiorence, Massachusetts, pp. 211-21); Pilis- 
bury, Acts of of the Anti-Slavery Apostles p. 479; Liberator, 
May 12, 18 [onqno hare naoe Lynn Ee National Bnouines uirer, 
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tering little response at Stow, he stumped to Marlboro, 
Sudbury, and Weston to make appointments. He concluded by 
that time that speaking was easier than arranging for meet- 
ings and gathering an audience to listen. He lectured in 
Sudbury on Saturday, March 28, and in Concord on Sunday and 
Monday morning, but he lost his way and his audience had 
dispersed before he arrived for a scheduled session Monday 
night in East Sudbury. On the following three days he 
lectured in different localities in Marlboro and formed an 
anti-slavery society. Fatigued from his traveling, he was 
forced to halt before he finished his Friday lecture in 
Weston. Nevertheless, he spoke again on April 3 and in 
East Sudbury. He returned: to Sudbury Center by the sixth. 
His reported services for the county society ended, if he 
was employed thereafter, it was by the Massachusetts state 
organization. 32 

Although Grosvenor and Burleigh were undoubtedly 
making some abolition converts as agents of county organi- 
zations, the main effort of the Garrisonians needed more 
dirsction and purpose than it had been receiving. The 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, the name taken in 
January of 1835 by the former New England organization, was 
operating with Bacon as its agent and Samuel Sevaki as its 
Corresponding Secretary. Recognizing a need to employ some- 


one who could give a fresh impulse to the society's business 


35Letter of Burleigh to Samuel J. May, April 3, 
1834, Garrison MSS; Liberator, May 23, 1835. 
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and could lecture and make collections when needed, the 
Board of Managers in early January of 1835 recommended that 
May be their agent when the society's agreement with Bacon 
expired. May had just rejected Whittier's invitation to 
become agent of the Essex County society, because he could 
not support his family on the $800 which was offered him. 
However, at the same time, May informed Sewall that if the 
Massachusetts society would pay $1,000 for his services, he 
would accept. At its February 18 meeting, the Board of 
Managers officially appointed May to an agency to begin 
April 1 with a salary of $1,200 a year plus traveling 
expenses. On April 8 he replaced Sewall is Corresponding 
Secretary. Bacon set out to obtain pledges to pay the 
salary. The new agent was to direct the efforts of Gros- 
venor and any other repressntatives the society might 
assign. Bacon continued his agency until June 30. Henry E. 
Benson was then appointed Assistant Agent to conduct most of 
the secretarial duties when May was away from Boston. 3° 
Although May's agency officially began on April l 


with preparatory duties around Boston, his speaking tour 


36Letter of May to Sewall, January 1}, 1835, Garri- 
son MSS; NE ASS, Second Record Book, pp. 296-297, 299, 302, 
310-311; NE ASS, Letter Book, Letters of Bacon, June 19, 
1835 and of Henry Benson, July ) and August 8, 1835; oa 
Annual Report of the New England Anti-Slavery Society, p. 4; 
Herald of Freedom, March 7, 1835; Liberator, April TY 1835; 
Emancipator, March 17, 1835. Wright held that May was not 
the man for the New England agency; the need there was to 
win the support of the Orthodox clergy and May, a Unitarian, 
would be unable to do that. Wright also opposed the 
appointment on grounds that May was not much of a business- 
OE tan of Wright to Phelps, January 13, 1835, Wright 
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commenced with a sermon in the Fall River Unitarian meeting 
house on Sunday, April 12, a meeting with a congregation of 
over 900 in the Baptist church that afternoon, and a session 
with the town's anti-slavery society that evening. He spoke 
twice the following day and once each in the Congregational, 
Unitarian, and Baptist houses on April ly. Turning north- 
ward on April 15, he lectured in Taunton on the sixteenth 

and seventeenth. He returned to Fall River for one appear- 
ance on April 18 and two on April 19. Attendance was not 
large and May decided thereafter not to remain go long in 

one field. Proceeding to New Bedford on Saturday, he 
preached Sunday morning and lectured that evening in what 

he claimed was the largest meeting house in the state; it 

was half filled with about 1,000 people. After a conference 
with the abolitionists of New Bedford on Monday, he addressed 
approximately 100 persons at Fairhaven that evening, lectured 
in New Bedford on Tuesday, and spoke in both towns on Wednes- 
day. He proposed to be in Sandwich on April 25 and in 
Plymouth on April 26.37 


When the Executive Committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society issued its second annual report in May of 


1835, it named nine men whom it had employed during all or 


3 TNE ASS, Letter Book, Letters of Bacon to Jacob 
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part of the previous year: Phelps, Stuart, Thompson, Lough- 
head, Weld, May, Joseph G. Wilson, Thomas Huntington, and 
Aaron Judson; in addition, the three-month tour of Goodell 
was also noted.38 of the nine, the work of all but the 
latter three has already been mentioned. 

The Reverend Thomas Huntington was at that time 
pastor of the Baptist church in Brooklyn, Connecticut. 
Recommended for appointment by May in March of 1835, Hunt- 
ington received a three-month commission, March 31, 1835, to 
prepare the way for the formation of a state society in 
Connecticut. He accepted his assignment, speaking mostly 
in his home area of Windham County and attending the Baptist 
convention of the state. Also, he may have wandered into 
New York state east of the river. Although he was still at 
work in mid-June, he apparently had finished his efforts by 
July, for at the July 10 meeting of the Agency Committee, a 
vote was taken to release him from his agency which, he had 
intimated, he could not continue without monetary assistance. 
Committee records indicate that he was paid $21.3 in travel 
expenses, but there is no report of his collecting any 


salary.39 


38second Annual Report of the American Anti-Slaver 
Society, p. 47. The agency of Birney was secret, so not 
noted. Others who served as lecturers, such as Johnston, 


Burleigh, and Grosvenor, were employed by auxiliary socie- 
ties, so not included in a list of national employees. + 


39 Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of March 31, 
June 16, and July 10 and 31, 1835; Letter of Wright to 
Phelps, June 30, 1835, Phelps MSS; Second Annual Report of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, p. 47; Third Annua 
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Aaron Judson had been a student of Oneida Institute 
and a member of its colonization society, most of whose 
members joined Judson in the belief that the society had 
deceived them concerning its aims and in formation of what 
they asserted was the first abolition society in the state 
of New York. Information about Judson's activities as an 
agent seems to be almost totally lacking. On April 22, 
1835, while apparently in an agent capacity, he was present 
at the formation of the Oneida County Anti-Slavery Society 
at Hampden and was there appointed a delegate to the nation- 
al meeting. There is no record of his commission as an 
agent of the national society, but the Executive Committee 
did decide in May of 1835 that Judson's recommission for 
another term was inexpedient. He later became an important 
agent for the New York state society .40 
as of New-York, on the 1 ay, ede: and the Minutes of 


Meetings of the Society for Business (New York, 1836), 
363 Friend of Man, May t T8377 Huntington continued to 
be active in Connecticut anti-slavery affairs, serving as 
secretary of the Windham County society and attending the 
formation of the state organization in 1838. After leaving 
Brooklyn, he became pastor of the Second Advent Church in 
Abington, Connecticut in 1840 (Third Annual Report of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, p. 93; Charter Oak, March, 
1835; Elien L eonedvat , History of Windham County ye Connecticut 
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agent by the Agency Committee in August of 1836, but appar- 
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the year (Agency Committee Minutes, August 2, 1836 meeting; 
Friend of Man, March 21, 1838 and passim in 1838). 
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Part of the difficulty in following what the activi- 
ties of Joseph G. Wilson were results from the uncertainty 
of exactly what his name was. A J. G. Wilson, a student of 
theology under the care of the Chillicothe Presbytery, was 
commissioned and apparently did serve for one month brior to 
August of 1834. Thereafter, no record exists of Wilson's 
activities until Wright wrote in March of 1835 that the 
Committee had just commissioned him as Weld had requested, 
that they had heard from him, and that he appeared to be 
encountering some Success in the Ohio Valley.41 A Joseph G, 
Wilson--undoubtedly the same man--was one of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Sentiments of the Ohio Anti-Slavery 
Convention in Putnam, April 22-2), 1835. The agency proba-~ 
bly was Saad by May 1, for at its June 5, 1835 meeting the 
Executive Committee agreed to pay Wilson's expenses of $10 
up to May 1 and at its July 10 meeting, it listened to an 
account of his activities.42 During August The Emancipator 
reported that Joseph G. Wilson had been laboring in Medina 
and Portage counties, Ohio.43 

In attempting to determine who Joseph G. Wilson was, 


confusion exists with another listed James G. Wilson and 


Llgmanci ator, October 14, 183); Barnes and Dumond, 
Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 210. A footnote claims this was 
Hiram Wilson, but no evidence has been uncovered to support 
this supposition. 
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with an S. G. Wilson. For example, during the months that 
Joseph G. was an agent, a report from S. G. Wilson tells of 
his course of lectures lasting over a period of several 
weeks, beginning June 24 in Sandusky, Ohio. 44 This may have 
been a printing error for J. G. Wilson. In addition, 
whether this agent is the Joseph Gatson Wilson who was 
graduated from Western Reserve College in 1833 has not been 
determined. In any case, Wilson probably did lecture later 
in Indiana.45 


Anniversaries of 1835 and Events 


in Massachusetts 


Anniversaries were again utilized by the abolition- 
ists to bring out their most appealing public speakers. The 
chief prize was Birney, who was producing his initial 
impression upon the East as an advocate of anti-slavery 
principles. Birney had secured the passage of resolutions 
condemning certain aspects of slavery by the meeting of his 
Presbyterian Synod and had then spent the remainder of the 
autumn and winter of 1834 sounding out anti-slavery feeling 
in areas near his home in Danville, Kentucky. He also was 
seriously considering starting an anti-slavery newspaper in 
Kentucky or Cincinnati. Early in March of 1635 before the 


Danville Lyceum, he delivered a lecture which criticized the 


A 


unsperator, July 18, 1835. 


45"centennial Catalogue of Graduates," Western 
Reserve University, Bulletin, XXIX (August, 1926), p. 102. 
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gradual emancipation program advocated by President John C. 
Young of Centre College; Young replied the following night. 
Some anti-slavery sentiment had existed in Kentucky in the 
early 1830's, but one author has characterized it as hot 
air, maintaining that the slaveholders would not accept the 
financial loss inherent in emancipation unless the steps were 
general throughout the state. Birney became the dominant 
force behind plans for organization of a state anti-slavery 
Society and consequently played an active role in the pro- 
ceedings of the convention which met in Danville, March 19, 
1835. During the remainder of March and April, he lectured 
in and around Danville, including one address or debate at 
New Providence, Kentucky on March 13. By mid-April he had 
left for the Ohio convention in which he was to play an im- 
portant role. En route to attend the anniversary of the 
national organization, he spoke at Columbus, Ohio while a mob 
discharged missiles and threw threats at him, addressed the 
ladies! anti-slavery society of Muskingum County, Ohio, pre- 
pared the way for Weld's subsequent success by a lecture at 
Pittsburgh, and spoke at Harrisburg and Philadelphia.46 
46Pi1adeland, James Gillespie Biere » pp. 101-10); 
110; Dumond, Letters MEO SCR ae 186.188; Stanton, 
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Accompanying Birney from the Ohio convention was 
Henry B. Stanton who would remain in the East as a lecturing 
agent. Born June 27, 1805 in Griswold, Connecticut, con- 
verted in Finney's revivals, Stanton worked for a time as a 
newspaperman for Thurlow wasdun Monroe Telegraph. Weed 
characterized him as "a youth of admirable character and 
great promise, .. . impulsive, ... and ultra." Entering 
Lane Seminary in 1833, Stanton was caught up in the anti- 
Slavery debates. He accompanied Thome as representative 
of the Lane students to New York City in May of 183 and 
remained for a month to lecture. He lodged with his fellow 
students at Lane during the summer and autumn of 183, 
awaiting the decision by the trustees. Although he studied 
with the other Lane rebels at Cumminsville that winter, he 
did not accompany them to Oberlin, even though his name is 
affixed to the constitution of the Oberlin Anti-Slavery 
Becietss founded in June, 1835, which would indicate that 
he did. Attending as a delegate from Hamilton County, he 
helped form the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society and signed that 
organization's Declaration of Sentiments. As that state's 
delegate to the national anniversary, he started east with 


Birney in late April, 1835.47 


U?petters of Stanton to Thome, September 12, 183) 
and Lyman to Thome, October 4, 1834, Autograph File; 
Constitution of Oberlin Anti-Slavery Society, Autograph 
File; Letter of Stanton and George Whipple to Finney, 
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Some have characterized Stanton as "second to none 
but Weld, in this country, for eloquence and power as a 
lecturer." William Birney maintained that, although Weld 
was the leader in the Lane debates, Stanton was the best 
speaker 48 In any case, he soon became a remarkable agent, 
later Corresponding Secretary of the national society, and 
one of those whose views really determined anti-slavery 
policy. He became the best financial agent the organization 
produced. His speaking was characterized as containing 
"sound, close and logical reasoning." One reporter claimed 
that he could not write about Stanton's speech, for it was 
impossible to report "a whirlwind or a thunderstorm." His 
address before a committee of the Massachusetts legislature 
about the rights of petition and free discussion and the 
abolition of slavery was so effective that other abolition- 
“ists did not want to follow him. On the other hand, he also 
had a certain "recklessness" and lack of organization. He 
devoted his entire effort to thg cause for five years and 
then continued to deliver speeches and write anti-slavery 


articles until emancipation finally became a fact .49 
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On May 7, 1835 Birney spoke to a large audience in 
Philadelphia and, on the following night, he was joined by 
Stanton for a second lecture. Arriving in New York City on 
May 9, the two attended the meetings of the national organi- 
zation, May 12-14. Stanton served as secretary and both men 
played an active role in the sessions. The two were joined 
by Thompson for lectures before the New York Young Men's 
Anti-Slavery Society, May 13. Birney then rested at the 
home of Lewis Tappan for ten days, undoubtedly acquainting 
the New Yorkers with the anti-slavery situation in the West 
and discussing more exactly the role he was to play. Stan- 
ton probably was making arrangements for his agency. En 
route to the New England Convention, Birney lectured at New 
Haven, May 18 or 19, and in Providence, May 20 and el. 
Stanton and T. S. Wright aided him in another anti-slavery 
meeting in the city on May ee and all three spoke at Paw- 
tucket on May 23. Stanton also delivered an address at 
Warwick, Rhode Island.°0 

The meetings of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
were highlighted by the attendance of many more of the men 


who either were or were to become agents of the anti-slavery 
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cause: George Thompson, May, Storrs, Nathaniel Southard, 
Samuel L. Gould, Potter, Stuart, Edward Fairchild, John J. 
Miter, William Yates, Lyman, Buffum, and Murray.>) ‘he next 
large anti-slavery conclave was the New England Convention 
which began May 25 in Boston. Again a long list of agents 
and soon-to-be-selected agents was present: Whittier, Gros- 
venor, Rand, Storrs, Birney, Garrison, Phelps, Bacon, 
Thompson, P. R. Russell, Henry C. Wright, Stanton, Orange 
Scott, Gould, Thurston, Potter, and Chace eu among those 
in attendance. >2 

Following the New England Convention, Birney began 
a tour of the East. He spoke in Providence on June 2, 
Northampton, Massachusetts on June 4, and then in Hartford, 
Connecticut. His reception was good and his audiences 
large, but because of troubled conditions which he assumed 
demanded his attention in Kentucky, he turned southward, 
passing through New York City on June 9 and reaching home, 
July 10.53 

Immediately following the New England Convention, 
the debate finally occurred whith had been desired so long 


5lgecond Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery 
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by the area abolitionists. On May 29 Thompson presented a 
resolution which condemned the Colonization Society to a 
meeting which he was about to address. When he casually 
asked if anyone wanted to speak for colonization, Gurley 
arose and asked to be heard. Each of the two men spoke for 
an hour that evening and two additional hours the next morn- 
ing. Because Gurley had other appointments and was not too 
sound in health at the time, controversy was ended.o4 How- 
ever, Gurley, who was presumably concerned by the advances 
that anti-slavery was making, undertook to challenge 
abolitionist claims elsewhere. During election week in New 
Hampshire, with some of the leading abolitionists convened 
for the state anti-slavery convention, he debated one 
evening with May and another with both Phelps and Stanton. 
Over a month later, Gurley and May discussed the merits of 
colonization for two days in Julian Hall, Boston. One of 
the less partisan reports described the latter meetings as 
occurring in weather which was too hot for such a dull 
subject; nevertheless, the adherents of both sides claimed 
victory, although the contemporary writer asserted that the 
audience was about equally divided in its sentiments.°> 
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At its May 29, 1835 meeting, the Executive Committee 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society recommissioned Phelps 
for one year, beginning May 17, with western New York as his 
field of labor. Since he was the Society's most experienced 
agent in the East, he first attended the New England conven- 
tions, stopping en route with Goodell at Providence, May 20- 
el. After the New England Convention, May 25 to 27, Phelps 
witnessed the debates between Gurley and Thompson in Boston 
on May 29 and 30 and departed at noon on the latter day to 
‘meet a speaking engagement at Newburyport on Sunday, May 
31, 56 

Because Thompson was too ill to go to New Hampshire, 
May and Phelps replaced him. Stanton, C. T, Torrey, Gros- 
venor, and James T. Woodbury, all four of whom were or were 
to become agents, were also in attendance from out of the 
state at the first annual meeting of the New Hampshire Anti- 
Slavery Society. They dominated the meeting. At the 
conclusion of the sessions and the debates with Gurley, 
Phelps returned to Newburyport to preach and lecture again 
on Sunday, June 7, and May returned to Boston. In the 
meantime, Thompson had apparently recovered rapidly from his 
poor health; he began lecturing again in the Lynn Town Hall 
on Saturday, June 6, spoke on the Bible view of Slavery on 
Sunday evening, and addressed the newly-formed anti-slavery 


Society of the New England Conference of the Methodist 
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Episcopal church on Monday evening. By Tuesday June 29 
Phelps had joined him to speak in the Friends! meeting 
house.?! 

Phelps journeyed from Lynn to Salem to attend a 
speech by a representative of the Maryland Colonization 
Society his first evening and to counter with an abolition- 
ist's views of the Maryland scheme before an audience of 
about 1,000 on June 11. Thompson left Lynn to join May and 
Grosvenor at the sessions of the Essex County Anti-Slavery 
Society at Haverhill, June 10 and ll. On Saturday the 
thirteenth Thompson returned to address the ladies of Lynn 
and aid the formation of a female society of approximately 
fifty members. He preached in the Free Church in Boston on 
the next day and lectured before the Salem Anti-Slavery 
Society in the town's Masonic Hall on Wednesday, June 1}. 
Back in Boston, he spoke on the subject of the Bible versus 
slavery on June 21. His July 4 eddress was in Providence.°8 

The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society's usual 
“gtennt to fill Independence Day activities with words about 
abolition eed nced scheduled addresses by James T. Woodbury 


in Haverhill and West Bradford, the Reverend George B. 
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Cheever in Newburyport, May in Salem, Phelps in Andover, 
C. T. Torrey in Scituate, William B. Dodge in Amesbury, 
Grosvenor, Bacon, and C. C. Burleigh in Plymouth, and 
Garrison in Boston and Dorchester. Stanton, Thompson, 
Samuel L. Gould, Goodell, and the Reverend John Blain were 
to appear before Rhode Island sudiences. The first of 
August, the anniversary of British emancipation, was commem- 
orated by services in Boston led by May and Grosvenor .°? 

Although Phelps had been directed to transfer to 
western New York as soon after the anniversary as possible, 
his instructions apparently did not reach him. After the 
series of conventions in May and early June, he rested at 
his home in Wrentham, Massachusetts from June 15 to 30. He 
arrived in Andover by July 3 and delivered an Independence 
Address on the following day. In an effort to bring the 
young men of the college to accept anti-slavery views, 
Phelps, joined by Thompson for a time, remained in the town 
for most of the month. He returned to Wrentham to transfer 
his home to Connecticut before he began his labors in New 
York state in August , 0° 

C. C. Burleigh spent much of his time from April 
until December of 1835 assisting with the publication of The 


Liberator and working in Boston. Nevertheless, the state 
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society sent him to Plymouth County in July. A Reverend 
Mister Ripley of Marshfield had lectured some in that area, 
Thompson had delivered several addresses, and May had spoken 
once in the community's Congregational church, but Burleigh 
made the first organized effort with an undetermined number 
of appearances in Plymouth, Kingston, Middleboro, Halifax, 
and Plympton. He also spoke before the Sudbury Female Anti- 


Slavery Society of Middlesex County.o1 


Violence in the Latter Half of 1835 


As the latter half of 1835 approached, opposition to 
anti-slavery efforts stiffened. The Anti-Slavery Almanac 
for 1837 pointed out with pride that between the appearance 
of The Liberator in January of 1831 and October of 1833, 
only twenty-six anti-slavery societies had been formed in an 
atmosphere practically devoid of mobs, but after the mobs 
began operating, in the two-and-a-half years to follow, more 
than 500 anti-slavery societies were founded in fifteen 
states with 50,000 members; more than two million copies of 
anti-slavery publications were issued.©2 The Almanac of 
1837 was boasting of the progress of the cause, but during 
periods of mob rule, particularly in the crucial late summer 
and autumn of 1835, the anti-slavery leaders did not feel 
much like boasting. The protest meetings, the mob actions, 


the reaction in the South, while pleasing to their martyr 
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complexes and welcome as an indication that the nation was 
hearing their pleas, at the same time frightened the aboli- 
tionists, not so much because of personal danger, but 
because of the possibility that public opinion against them 
or in favor of the slaveholder would end their opportunity 
to be heard. From hindsight one sees that the greatest 
moment of opposition had arrived and, if it could be sur- 
mounted, the battle thereafter would be against a weakened 
and losing foe. However, at the time, the anti-slavery 
leaders did not know this and feared that the opposition to 
them would become progressively greater. Thompson was 
essentially driven from the country and even two of the 
mildest speakers, May and Whittier, were subjected to 
personal violence. | 

The uproar may have stemmed in part from the natural 
opposition which those who favored the status quo would 
initiate against any succeeding reform movement, but much 
more was involved. The reaction to Weld's efforts in Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania during the summer and autumn of 
1835 was somewhat unique because Weld usually could overcome 
the resistance and leave the community with a strong anti- 
slavery society and, more important, with a huge reservoir 
of anti-slavery sentiment which would grow until it domi- 
nated the area. The sincerity of Weld and those who followed 
-him impressed even his strongest opposition, while his 
intellect and principles, once he could obtain a hearing, 


opened the community to further changes in the thoughts of 


REG kn 


its citizens. On the other hand, the situation in the East 
and South was different. The South was determined to hear 
nothing of the abolitionists! views, for open discussion of 
slavery in the very presence of the institution would have 
brought about its doom before the people considered the 
merits of the issue. What is more, the threat of a slave 
insurrection would have been greater if the slave realized 
that some whites maintained his freedom was a right. Birney 
made little progress in Kentucky and other lecturing efforts 
even in the border states were abandoned. Conditions were 
distinctive also in the East. A hearing had been extended 
to the abolitionists for a period of four years, but their 
viewpoints had generally been rejected, in part because they 
presented no plan of action once slavery were admitted to be 
an evil and in part because of the radical nature of the 
movement as personified by William Lloyd Garrison. Because 
of these factors, mob action grew in frequency and in force 
during the summer and early autumn. 

The attitude of the people toward the lecturing 
agents cannot be separated from the general national atti- 
tude of the day toward the whole question of abolition. 
During the latter half of 1835 an alleged Negro plot in the 
Vicksburg, Mississippi area provoked the hanging of twenty- 
six persons; a mob at Charleston, South Carolina broke into 
the United States Post Office and publicly burned some 
abolitionist mail; Amos Dresser was stripped, given twenty 


lashes on his bare back, and ordered out of Nashville, 
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Tennessee for having belonged to an anti-slavery society and 
possessed some anti-slavery literature; a projected colored 
school at Canaan, New Hampshire was iragged from its foun- 
dations and left a useless ruin on the highway; and rioters 
attacked the colored section of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
the New York state anti-slavery convention in Utica, and 
Garrison's anti-slavery office in Boston. °3 

Among the agents in the East the increasing opposi- 
tion was also evident. August was marked by an assault on 
George Thompson in Lynn, a city in which he had peaceably 
Spoken before, and the mobbings of Orange Scott in Worcester 
and the mild Samuel J. May in Haverhill. During September 
Thompson was attacked at Concord, New Hampshire and Abing~ 
ton, Massachusetts and efforts were made to prevent Phelps 
from speaking in LeRoy, Rochester, and Buffalo, New York. 
The demonstrations reached their climax in October. During 
the same week in which Garrison was mobbed in Boston and the 


New York Anti-Slavery convention was driven out of the city 
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of Utica, May encountered mob opposition in Montpelier, 
Vermont and Stanton, in Newport, Rhode Islana.©4 

Although Samuel J. May's activities during the 
summer of 1835 are generally unknown, towards the end of 
August he attempted to speak in Bedford, a Massachusetts 
village about twelve miles from Boston. He argued with the 
assembled mob for about half-an-hour, secured a favorable 
vote from his audience asking him to speak, but was pre- 
vented from being heard. He continued to Haverhill for 
appointments on August 29 and 30. May had previously 
experienced no difficulty when he delivered two lectures in 
the town. It had had an anti-slavery society since April of 
1834. The Congregational meeting house was closed to him 
and the address had to be transferred to the Free Will Bap- 
tist church. May preached without incident in the morning, 
but had lectured only about fifteen minutes in the evening 
when a mob, composed of between 100 and 200 men and boys, 
threw sand, gravel, and small stones against the windows, 
breaking the glass and blinds and hitting one lady on the 
head. Afraid that more serious assaults would follow, the 
audience began to panic. May averted a stampede by direct- 


ing the audience to sit down and then persuading them to 
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leave quietly. The speaker, who wus not recognized by the 
mob, left orn the arm of Elizabeth Whittier and another lady. 
Later reports claimed that the meeting terminated at an 
opportune time, for a group of men were approaching with a 
loaded cannon which they intended to discharge against the 
church, 65 

Although May met such strong opposition in Bedford 
and Haverhill, he conferred from August 31 to September 2 
with abolitionists of Bedford, spoke with no outside inter- 
ference on September 3 in Amesbury, and aroused enough 
interest by a lecture on September to impel the citizens 
of West Newbury to form an anti-slavery society. He re- 
turned to Boston on September 5 and ventured out again on 
the ninth to attend the annual meeting of the Franklin 
County Anti-Slavery Society at Franklin and on the twenty- 
sevencsh to speak at Halifax, Massachusetts .©6 

The most effective northern opposition in terms of 
attaining its objectives was the prolonged attack upon 
George Thompson. The British lecturer had always met 
comparatively stiff resistance. His foreign citizenship 


antagonized many Americans; his close association with the 
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Garrisonians alienated others. On the other hand, his 
accomplishments, considering the publicity which he received 
and the efforts he expended, were limited. Although he had 
been respectfully received on previous occasions in Lynn, on 
August 5 a mob hit a woman in Thompson's audience with a 
stone intended for the speaker. The following day a group 
of 300 forced Thompson to accept the escort of ladies in 
order to escape injury. Hoping that conditions might be 
more agreeable out of New England, he turned to New York, 
but anti-slavery excitement made it also unsafe for him. 
‘fter barely escaping from a mob in Salem, he rested for two 
weeks with Whittier in East Haverhill. On August 29 he rode 
with May to Haverhill, then proceeded via Concord with Whit- 


tier to Plymouth, New Hampshire. The two promised that 


- Thompson would speak in Concord on his return. While he was 


delivering three lectures in Plymouth, a handbill was circu- 
lated in Concord announcing the scheduled appearance on 
September . The day before he arrived, the anti-abolition- 
ists met to condemn the course of the anti-slavery advocates 
and ask the state legislature to pass gag laws against them. 
At the request of some leading citizens of the town, the 
abolitionists agreed they would prudently cancel Thompson's 
speech, but decided they would defend their right of 
assembly by congregating themselves and then adjourning. At 
the appointed hour, a crowd collected and, observing that 
Thompson was not present, set out to look for him. They 


found Whittier and Joseph Horace Kimball instead. Kimball, 
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who later became one of the anti-slavery agents, in Septem- 
ber of 1835 was editor of the Herald of Freedom and a 
leading abolitionist of the town.©7 

The mob began to follow the two abolitionists. 
Curses were thrown first, later stones, gravel, and dirt. 
Although Whittier was struck with one large stone, they 
otherwise escaped uninjured, receiving refuge in a nearby 
home. The mob, by then convinced that Whittier was not the 
man they Sought, set out to find Thompson. However, the 
Englishman had sought cover almost at the first appearance 
of the crowd. Early the next morning Whittier and Thompson 
escaped from town, riding past a surprised and threating 
mob .©8 - 

Many Americans were jubilant at the treatment the 
foreign abolitionist was receiving. Although one Boston 
editor claimed that he would never again be allowed to 
address an American audience, Thompson spoke in Braintree 
for two hours without opposition on September 20. On the 
other hand, a quiet meeting a week later in Abington was 
disturbed by an outdoor uproar embracing shouts, swearing, 


and threats. The mob rushed at Thompson when he tried to 
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leave, but he escaped unharme?. Two days later, on September 
29, he bravely addressed the quarterly meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society in Boston. On October 5 he 
Spoke to an adjourned meeting of the same Society. His 
concluding lectures were at the Middlesex County Anti-Slavery 
Society sessions in Acton on October 9 and a repeat perform- 
ance to a full house and without interruption on October 12 
in Abington. Although he did not leave the country until 
November 8, Thompson did not speak again. The mobbing of 
Garrison towards the end of October ignited public feeling 
So much that Thompson was wise to embark when he did. During 
his American visit he delivered no less than 220 addresses 
and made many conversions to the anti-slavery cause, but his 
total contribution was of questionable value, since he fre- 
quently stirred up more opposition than might otherwise have 
been aroused.©9 

One of the local agents, the Reverend Orange Scott 
of the Methodist church, also had his anti-slavery meeting 
in Worcester, Massachusetts dispersed. Scott was a leading 
member of the New England Conference of the Methodist church 
and at one time a Presiding Elder of the Providence district. 
Born in Brookfield, Vermont, February 13, 1800, the eldest 
of eight children, Scott received little schooling. He 
estimated that by his twenty-first birthday, he had received 
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a total of only thirteen months formal education. Although 
he also had little religious training, in 1820 he began 
thinking about God and resolved to begin reading about 
religion. Converted at a Methodist camp meeting that same 
year, within six months he was holding revivals himself. He 
started out as an itinerant preacher with no house to use, 
no books but the Bible, and no clothes except those on his 
back. After three years on circuit, he was assigned to the 
small Vermont town of Charlestown in 1825, a charge which 
allowed him time for study and improvement of his preaching 
techniques. Following two subsequent assignments in towns 
of New Hampshire and Massachusetts, he successively became 
Presiding Elder of the Springfield, Massachusetts and 
Providence districts./9 One of his more distinguished anti- 
slavery associates later declared that 
had Orange Scott, when in his successful 

career of fame and glory, fixed his eye on the 

Episcopal office, and taken his measures ac- 

cordingly, no man in this country would have 

had more restilg2 \aniaee of obtaining the height of 

his ambition. / 

However, his anti-slavery sympathies soon alienated 

him from the oligarchy of his church and carried him to a 
position of leadership in the abolition movement. He claimed 


that until 1832 he had been totally unaware of slave owner- 
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ship in the Methodist church or of slave conditions in 
general. When a fellow minister told him about The Libera- 
tor in 1833, he purchased some of its issues and other 
contemporary abolition printed material, examined the 
Subject, and took his stand. In 183 he led efforts at the 
Methodist Annual Conference to table a motion which would 
have praised colonization; soon thereafter, in January of 
1835, he began a series of articles attacking slavery. By 
the next gathering of the New England Conference, Scott had 
converted the majority of his ministerial associates. (¢ 
Scott spoke at Worcester, Lowell, and Springfield 

during 1835. Whittier characterized him as plain-looking 
in appearance, but animated in his presentation. While 
delivering the anti-slavery lecture August 10, 1835 at 
Worcester, Scott was approached by two citizens of the 
community. The one seized his lecture notes and tore them 
while the other attempted to drag him from his speaking 
place. Although the audience prevented further violence, 
the address was ended with a display of determination which 
indicated that anti-Southern views would not be tolerated in 
that community. /3 

' The temper of the period was described by Harriet 


Martineau who reported that many of those people with whom 
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she discussed the mobbing of Garrison maintained that the 
incident was not actually a mobbing at all, since the best 
people in town were participants. They declared that the 
intent was not to hurt Garrison, but to show him that his 
actions were objectionable. Miss Martineau noted that the 
offenders were not prosecuted, for a conviction would have 
been difficult to obtain and, had the verdict been guilty, a 
punishment would have been little more than a fine which 
could easily have been paid. The feeling was so strong that 
‘the abolitionists thought they had better let the matter 
pass. /4 

The continuance of anti-slavery activities through 
all this opposition must have been disheartening to their 
opponents. The meetings of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society September 29 and October 5 in Boston were either 
courageous or foolhardy. However, Weld always insisted that 
small towns should be converted before the cities. Miss 
Martineau noted that the Strength of abolitionism lay in the 
back areas of Massachusetts rather than in Boston. The 
Liberator pointed out that May's address in Franklin on 
September 9, while speakers were” being mobbed in the cities, 
Showed that there was the "safe and pleasant retreat." Al- 
though Thompson embarked for England and Garrison was forced 
to curtail his editorial duties, other Speakers took over, 


to a degree in New England, but to an even greater extent 
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elsewhere. Scott lectured in Boxboro in early November; 
Henry C. Wright, Phelps, and May spoke in Boston on November 
30, Grosvenor undertook extensive work in Worcester County; 
and C. C. Burleigh left the Massachusetts anti-slavery 
office for lectures October 1) in Reading, October 17 in 
Wrentham, November 5 again in Reading, and November 28 and 
29 in New Ipswich, New Hampshire, before departing for an 
extended tour of Rhode Island, (2 Even the speaking force 
was strengthened. The Board of Managers of the Massachu- 
setts society as early as June of 1835 had discussed the 
advisability of appointing some new agents, particularly a 
Methodist clergyman to work with members of that denomina- 
tion. A committee was delegated to confer with the Reverend 
Shipley W. Wilson and Orange Scott to ascertain if they 
would accept an agency. At its August 20 meeting the Board 
authorized those two to serve as agents of the society, as 
often as they could, providing that their expenses were 
defrayed by their own collections. Philemon R. Russell and 
Burleigh were appointed a month later by the Board, to 
receive $8 per week provided they also raised their expenses. 
After Grosvenor's original agency expired, he was authorized 
to serve on similar terms, but, at his insistence, the Board 


reconsidered November 20 and agreed to pay him to April l, 
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1636, a full year, on the terms originally agreed upon for 
six months. At the same time, other agents were being 


recruited in the West, (6 
Oberlin 


After departing from Cincinnati in the autumn of 
1834, the Lane rebels drifted into many different endeavors 
and to many different areas. However, a nucleus remained in 
the Cincinnati area to help the blacks and continue their 
studies by teaching one another at Cumminsville. Arthur 
Tappan, who was partially financing the boys, asked Finney 
to take charge, but the evangelist refused, (7 Wanting to 
continue their formal studies, the Lane rebels took matters 
into their own hands. 

Oberlin Collegiate Institute was founded in 1833, 
partly through the efforts of the visionary John J. Ship- 
herd. Although Shipherd had not been a member of Finney's 
band, his father had and John also became involved in the 
religious furor of the day. He was interested in the Sunday 
school movement and had labored for two years as General 
Agent of the Vermont Sabbath School Union. By the winter of 
1834 the Oberlin enterprise had not prospered. The town 
consisted of a few rude shacks which were inconveniently 


located in the forests away from the main thoroughfares. 
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The Presbyterians of northern Ohio supported a nearby 
Competitor, Western Reserve. To save the project, Shipherad 
Set out to appeal to Eastern philanthropists for financial 
aia, 78 

En route southward to catch the east-bound stage, 
Shipherd met the son of John Keep, President of Oberlin's 
Board of Trustees. The young man, who was returning from 
Lane after deciding Rotsee@enno ia. because of its new 
policies, reported that the Lane rebels were seeking an 
established school to attend. Shipherd hastened to Cincin- 
nati to discuss the Situation, sell Oberlin's advantages, 
and save his whole project. However, the boys placed 
conditions upon their acceptance: they demanded that the 
college engage Asa Mahan ag President and John Morgan and 
Weld as members of the faculty and admit Negroes to the 
student body. Although not authorized to make commitments 
by his Board of Trustees, Shipherd agreed to the terms. 
Mahan immediately accepted the title of President and Pro- 
fessor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy and Morgan 
became Professor of Literatune of the New Testament and of 
the History of the Christian Church. Mahan and Shipherd 
asked Weld, then delivering his course of lectures at Hills- 
boro, to become Professor of Theology, but he refused and 
recommended Finney. While the Lane rebels undertook a 
letter campaign to sell the proposal to the famous evangelist, 
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Mahan and Shipherd presented their case in person. Finney 
finally agreed on the condition that he could spend his 
winters in New York and his summers in Ohio. In addition, 
Arthur Tappan promised all of his annual income of $100,000, 
if necessary, to build Oberlin. (9 

Meeting the other prerequisite was more difficult 
for Shipherd. Although some abolitionists were affiliated 
with Oberlin, most of its influential men advocated coloni- 
zation. Few of the trustees expressed any eagerness to 
admit Negroes. The final decision was determined by the 
casting of the ballot of the chairman, John Keep. Many of 
the affirmative ballots were cast to accomodate Keep or to 
acquire the badly needed money promised by Tappan, rather 
than out of sympathy for the colored people. Opposition to 
anti-slavery principles continued in the community until the 
three new faculty men and the Lane students arrived, 00 

Morgan reached Oberlin in May followed by the stu- 


dents in June. In addition to many of the Lane rebels, 
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other ministerial aspirants who had intended registering at 
the Cincinnati institution transferred their affiliation 
further north and others were sent or encouraged to go by 
the New York philanthropists. In June of 1835 the Oberlin 
Anti-Slavery Society was founded. In addition to Finney, 
Morgan, Shipherd, and Mahan, twelve subsequent anti-slavery 
agents signed the documents: Stanton, Allan, Thome, Sereno W. 
Streeter, Edward Henry Fairchild, Hiram Wilson, J. M. Biake- 
Sley, Hiram Foote, William Cochrane, Samuel Cochrane, Timothy 
Hudson, and John P. Cowles. The community's anti-slavery 
sentiments developed rapidly. By September the Oberlin 
church excluded slaveholders from communion and the same 
month Henry Cowles, a well-known abolitionist of the area, 
was added to the faculty. Weld made the final conversion in 
November, 81 

Life at the college was quite arduous, @ good prepa-~ 
ration for agency activities. The initial class numbered 
only sixteen. One of the early students, Leonard S, Parker, 
later recalled that he traveled two weeks to get from his 
home in New England to the college. Cleveland, only a small 
community in the 1830's, was a day's journey from Elyria by 
primitive stage over a corduroy road. From Elyria to 
| Oberlin a traveler either walked or took a lumber wagon 


which made the eight-mile trip once a week. Parker recorded 
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that he lost his way between the two towns and spent most of 
the day en route, to be feasted on his destination with only 
"a glass of lukewarm water, a few slices of stale bread, and 
a slice of fried salt pork in lieu of butter." The first 
term lasted from June until November. Thereafter, the stu- 
dents in the theological department were normally in class 
most of the year, except for twelve weeks vacation beginning 
in November. Costs included $15 a year tuition for men, 
$.873 per week for board for those ona vegetarian diet and 
$1 for those who ate animal food. The school had appealing 
advantages for the young man of the day: free discussion, 
professors in their prime, and low costs based upon manual 
labor help, 82 

The faculty expected the students to prove their 
Power to evangelize and Christianize by answering any call 
from surrounding towns. The ministerial-hopeful might ride 
on Sunday to a nearby log cabin to preach. If he were 
liked, he would be asked back every or every other week 
thereafter until a supply pastor had been secured. ‘Then 
the student would repeat the process in another Locality. 
During vacation periods the boys labored as industriously as 
they had during the previous nine months. They would "dis- 
perse themselves over the land, to discover where they are 


most wanted, and what new work is turning uo for their hands 
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to do." At the end of the vacation, those who could find a 
substitute or whose work could be deferred until the next 
vacation returned to school. 83 

Thirty-two of the Lane rebels attended Oberlin at 
one time or another, eleven of whom previously had also been 
at Oneida Institute, according to Robert S. Fletcher, who 
investigated the relationship between the three institutions. 
Many others thereafter came directly from Oneida to Oberlin. 
Twelve Lane boys who attended Oberlin later served as anti- 
Slavery lecturers in the 1830's: Allan, John W. Alvord, 
Lorenzo Butts, Dresser, Hiram Foote, Lyman, Leonard S. 
Parker, Samuel F. Porter, C. Stewart Wenanea! Sereno W. 
Streeter, Thome, and Hiram Wilson. In addition, Edward 
Weed, although never enrolled in the college, lived in the 
town for a time. Weld also visited oberlin.®4 tn the 
autumn of 1835 five Oberlin students, Allan, Alvord, Lyman, 
Streeter, and Thome, left school in order to spend the 
Winter lecturing in Ohio and neighboring States. In the 
autumn of 1836 Edward Weed reported that he had found nine 


of the young men preparing to go out as anti-slavery 
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lecturers and one more left later. Altogether, in the 
1830!s the following twenty Oberlin students and faculty 
accepted an anti-slavery agency at one time or another for 
either the national. or a state society: Allan, Alvord, 
Blakesley, Butts, Samuel Cochrane, William Cochrane, John P. 
Cowles, Dresser, Fairchild, Foote, Hiram Hopkins, Timothy 
Hudson, Lyman, Parker, Porter, Renshaw, William P. Russell, 
Streeter, Thome, and Hiram Wilson. §5 

Oberlin's contributions to the anti-slavery effort 
in the late 1830's were not limited to the dispatch of anti- 
slavery lecturers. One author listed three other fields of 
participation: attendance at the annual conventions of the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Society and support of the activities of 
the state body, education of the Negroes of Ohio and western 
Ontario, and teaching and preaching to white people of Ohio 
and surrounding states, 96 By 1839 twenty Oberlin students 
were at work under the leadership of Hiram Wilson with the 
Negroes in Canada and in the succeeding years many others 
took up the task. David S. Ingraham departed for Jamaica to 
serve as a missionary; within a few years eight Oberlinites 
followed him. By 1840 thirty-nine representatives of the 
college, half of them women, were teaching in colored 
Agency See Secs yey Gaal nylon 16h 
worth, “Oberlin and the Anti-Slavery Movement," p. 36; 
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The Lane Boys in the West--Winter 
and Spring of 1835-1836 


Concluding his work on the Western Reserve, Theodore 
Weld arrived at Oberlin on November 5 to spend a full month 
in which he would irrevocably convert the community that was 
already becoming anti-slavery through the efforts of the stu- 
dents and faculty of the college. Before he departed, Weld 
spoke to crowded audiences between twenty and twenty-five 
evenings, supplying the students who were about to depart as 
agents with "a wealth of argument and information," and 
leaving the entire area “in a perpetual state of unmeasured 
hostility toward slavery, and eager to enter upon a warfare 
to continue till the last bondsman should be free."88 James 
H. Fairchild, subsequently President of Oberlin, but a 
student at the time of Weld's visit, declared in later years 
that the lectures were an experience to be remembered for a 
lifetime. "It is doubtful whether any community was ever 
more profoundly moved by the eloquence of a single man."89 


At its November 17 meeting the Executive Committee 
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of the Amprican Anti-Slavery Society reassigned Weld to New 
York state, but, before going, he took five Overlin students 
to Cleveland until approximately December 17 for an addi- 
tional two week preparation for their agency and supervision 
of the arrangements of their outfitting. The five--Allan, 
Thome, Lyman, Streeter, and Alvord--had been initially 
commissioned by the Committee in July of 1835. At Weld's 
request, they were again appointed in November to serve six 
months at a salary of $8 per week and travel expenses. On 
December 15 Augustus Wattles was added to the complement at 
the same compensation. They were well prepared for their 
tasks. Each had heard the debates at Lane, had worked with 
the Negroes for months, had lectured in schools which they 
had established, and had helped found the Ohio Anti-Slavery 
' Society. Thome and Allan were Managers of the national 
organization and Thome had attended the national anniversary 
in May of 183) and had spoken widely in the East. They were 
frequent speakers in Ohio. For example, Thome addressed the 
Portage County Anti-Slavery Society, October 15, 1835, and 
Allan spoke at the annual sessions of the Western Reserve 
Anti-Slavery Society, August 26, 1835. Weld's work during 
the summer and autumn of 1835 and the success of five cf 
these Lane rebels transformed the Western Reserve into a 


stronghold of abolitionism. 79 
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Having broken ground in Ohio and having received the 
initial brunt of the reaction of the opposition, Weld yielded 
further anti-slavery cultivation in that state to others and 
headed into western Pennsylvania, Taking along Wattles in 
order to indoctrinate him in propaganda methods, Weld reached 
Pittsburgh by at least December 19 and stayed until about 
January 20. Although his hoarse voice, convention activity 
in the town, and the Christmas holidays prevented any sched- 
ule of lectures his first few days, Weld remained to deliver 
sixteen addresses in Pittsburgh and one on January 5 in 
Allegheneytown. The Reverend Sereno W. Dwight, a former 
President of Hamilton College and a colonizationist, had 
delivered a full course of lectures Shortly before; all 
churches had been available to him. However, when Weld 
sought a hearing, only a few of the small houses of worship 
were open. He began speaking in the young men's anti-slavery 
rooms and afterwards transferred his efforts to whatever 
Shrreres he could procure. However, the colonizationists 
were soon routed and the two men left the area well organ- 
ized in its support of anti-slavery principles. 71 
Birney, I, pp. 253-254; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké ~~ 
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John Watson Alvord was born on April 18, 1807 in 
East Hampton, Connecticut. After a year's study at Oneida, 
he transferred to Lane in 1833, attended the debates, signed 
the students! statement, and withdrew in the winter of 183l- 
1835. During that year of conflict, he taught at Cummins- 
ville and worked with the Negroes in Cincinnati. After a 
term at Oberlin and attendance at Weld's l-ctures, Alvord 
was willing to help with agency work for a few months .?2 

His schedule is not at all clear. He began by 
inducing 150 more women to sign the constitution of the 
Ashtabula County Ladies Anti-Slavery Society at its conven- 
“Eidn at Austinburg. After lecturing at Geneva, he turned 
westward and presented five lectures to small audiences at 
Euclid, postponing the formation of a society until he 
returned. At his next stop in Willoughby, he appeared 
before a fair-sized audience the first evening and a larger 
one the second. A noisy mob outside attempted to disrupt 
the second session, but the congregation voted to continue 
and Alvord talked over the clamor. The opposition on the 
following day scoured the countryside to secure help. 
Violence was anticipated by the abolitionists. That evening 
when Alvord attempted to speak, he was drowned out. Resolu- 


tions that he ought to leave the village were passed by his 
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opposition. Sickness and inconveniences caused most of his 
Subsequent lectures scheduled in private homes to be 
adjourned. When a meeting finally was successfully arranged, 
@ mob again prevented Alvord from being heard. That same 
night about 1:00 A.M., a group of men entered the Toome.o 
which Alvord was sleeping, seized him by the arms, and 
covered his face. After permitting him to dress, they put 
him into @ wagon and drove to a tavern about five miles 
away. They threatened that, if he did not pledge to leave 
Willoughby, he would receive a tar-and-feathers treatment. 
The intervention of the landlord of the tavern saved him 
from serious injury, although he did lose some of his papers 
and books. By the end of December he was trying to recover 
from the effects of his eee experience at Mentor, 
Ohio. 73 

In January Alvord joined Thome in Ravenna. They 
each lectured once at Cuyahoga Falls, three times at Tall- 
madge, and five times at Middlebury. He spoke in Akron on 
February 1, but was again in Middlebury by February 8, 
According to Thome, Alvord had "such a mob-raising tendency 
that he needs some guardians." He had many invitations to 
speak, but was delayed by a return to Willoughby to attend 
the trial of some of his kidnappers. Although only three or 
four abolitionists heard Alvord's first lecture at Brimfield, 
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Portage County, as the series progressed and attendance 
increased, his opposition was aroused. All sorts of 
ob jections--ringing bells, blowing horns, running in and 
out of the houses, and throwing snowballs, apples, and blue 
dye through the windows--greeted him. Once a two-inch hole 
was bored through the wall behind the speaker, undoubtedly 
for the purpose of throwing something upon him; Alvord 
merely plugged the hole and presented his lecture. The 
audience steadily increased in size so that a society of 
forty-two members was formed on the last evening. He also 
lectured once in Parkman, Geauga County. Following his 
appearance as a witness in Cleveland, he returned to 
Willoughby. His first two lectures met little opposition 
except for threats, while the next five were entirely free 
from disturbance. At the conclusion, Alvord aided in the 
formation of a society of 121 members. His Willoughby 
experiences evoked a favorable reaction for him throughout 
the area. In Kirtland, Geauga County, he spoke and helped 
form a society of eighty-six members. He delivered three 
addresses in Rutland, was challenged to a discussion for 
three evenings more, and then lectured again; another soci-~ 
ety was established. Then he spoke and added new members to 
the Chester organization. By mid-April he had given another 
address in Chester, had returned to Cleveland for another, 
and was in Brecksville on April 20. He concluded his agency 
at the meeting of the state anti-slavery society at Gran- 


ville, April 27 and 28, and by lecturing in that area during 
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the first week of May, again confronted with at least one 
mob. 74 

Allan began his first course of lectures at Wakeman, 
only eleven miles from Oberlin. An anti-abolition society 
was formed to oppose him, but its activities alienated So 
many people that the town received him more favorably than 
it otherwise would have done. After his series of lectures 
and one debate, an anti-slavery Society of from sixty to 
seventy members was formed. Although he was opposed by bad 
weather, muddy roads, and some threat of tar and feathers, 


Allan delivered ten lectures in early January in Fitchburg. 
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At his next stop--Wellington in Lorain County--he spoke 
seven times, engaged in a debate, and helped found a society 
of sixty. Upon his arrival in Waynesbury, Wayne County, he 
found no abolitionists; he gave eight lectures in unpleasant 
weather to good-sized audiences, converting nearly all the 
Methodists of the community and forming a society of eighty- 
five members. While he spoke four or five times at Jerome- 
ville, he did not lecture at all in Wooster, whose church 
was determined not to hear him. 

From that area of the state, he headed southward to 
Mt. Vernon and Mt. Gilead. Speaking five times in the midst 
of bitter opposition, he was practically driven from the 
latter town. At his second appearance he was serenaded with 
cow bells, fifes, and horns. Although advised by his 
friends not to lecture, he resolved to continue. When he 
began to speak, a tremendous cry arose to seize and gag him 
and a rush was made on the pulpit, some intent on harming 
him, others on defending him. The owners of the house 
finally recommended that the congregation decide if he 
should continue; by a majority of four, they voted to ad- 
journ. He was required to lecture in a private home in 
Worthington. From April 1 to 24 he could not speak because 
of hoarseness, but on April 25 he was in Jersey, Licking 
County. He closed his agency at the Ohio anniversary. He 
reported that he had traveled 170 miles of his agency on 
foot. In spite of hardship and opposition, he decided that 


only the spread of truth was needed to convince the nation 
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of the justice of anti-slavery claims and, if the difficulty 
of getting a hearing, particularly of finding a place in 
which to lecture, could be overcome, the abolition crusade 
would be won. 7? 

James A. Thome was born on January 20, 1813 in 
Augusta, Kentucky, the son of a slaveholder. At the age of 
twenty he entered Lane to pursue theological studies. He 
was Signally influenced by the Lane debates, converted to 
abolitionism, signed the students! statement, and lectured 
to the people of Cincinnati, preached in local churches, and 
studied at Cumminsville during the following year. In the 
spring of 1834 he accompanied Stanton to the anniversary of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. Its members were im- 
pressed by the words of one who had been reared in the midst 
of slavery. Thereafter, he lectured in the East for 2 time. 
He was in attendance at the organization of the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Society a year later. Entering Oberlin in the 
spring of 1835 with others of the Cumminsville group, Thome 
lectured during his vacation period and then returned for 
another ee of studies and graduation in September of 


1836.6 


4 


9SLetter of Wright to Green, March 29, 1836, Wright 
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96In Memoriam, Rev. J. A. Thome, Late Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio, ed at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, March 4, 1073 (Cleveland, 1873), pp. 
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Thome's movements during the first month of his 
agency are not recorded in any of the anti-slavery newspa- 
pers or manuscript collections. Towards the end of January, 
1836 he was speaking in Ravenna and Cuyahoga Falls. On 
January 29 he began a course of lectures in the Akron Pres- 
byterian church. Continuing until February 3, he was 
Supported at least once by Alvord. After a lecture February 
7 in Tallmadge, he departed for Middlebury, Stark County to 
assist Alvord who was encountering mobs at the time. 
Apparently Thome was as able to draw the fire of the 
opposition as Alvord, for at a meeting on February 8, Thome 
had hardly begun lecturing when eggs, glass, and egg shells 
were thrown at everyone within the building. Although he 
finally quieted his audience and spoke again for twenty 
minutes, the mob returned. The congregation, for the first 
time in that town, decided to remain in the face of all 
opposition and gather again for the same purpose on February 
pee? [ 

Thome headed for Massillon on February 11, but he 
encountered so much opposition and indifference that ne 
p. 68; Fourth Annual Report of Lane Theological Seminary, 
pp. 25-26; New York Evangelists; daruarssT0miaseeebennn 
College ica: aoa ameelcenn Thome; Catalogue of Oberlin, 
1835, p. 73 Catalogue of Oberlin, se Samrat Ai neieeyal y= 
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proceeded to Canton. Use of the community's academy was 
denied him after his first lecture, so he delivered nine 
addresses to small audiences with no disturbance in the 
upper story of a female school room. One evening he 
attended an anti-abolition meeting and was able to talk to 
many whom he could not otherwise have reached. Before he 
left town, he established a ladies! anti-slavery society. 
Thome opened his Columbiana County work with five addresses 
in Petersburg while he awaited the arrival of Wattles to 
plan for a joint effort. He spoke twice and organized a 
Society of thirty-five abolitionists in New Lisbon. Al- 
though he was egged his first evening in Hanover /today's 
Hanoverton/, he delivered six lectures and formed a society 
with no further disturbance. Attending a meeting of the 
New Garden society with Wattles on March 25, Thome spoke to 
over 500 people and converted fifty-one. 78 

By March 30 Thome had reached Wellsville on his way 
southward into Jefferson County. Beginning his lectures at 
Cadiz by April 4, he spoke twice a day ne a week. He 
apparently was able to accomplish little at Steubenville. 
By mid-April he had spoken several times in New Athens. He 
arrived in Granville on April 26, spoke that evening, and 
attended the meetings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society the 
Succeeding two days. Although he was offered a commission 
to continue his work for ths full year, since his voice was 

98 agency Committee Minutes, March 1, 1836 meeting; 
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wrecked and his health was poor, at Weld'ts suggestion, he 
decided to return to Oberlin for the summer.?9 

Born in Rowe, Massachusetts, December 10, 1810, 
Sereno W. Streeter attended Oneida Tatahente from 1830 to 
1832 and studied a year-and-a-half in the literary anda 
year in the theological department at Lane Seminary. Even 
before Weld reached Cincinnati, Streeter was writing of his 
distrust of the trustees! judgment in employing professors. 
He aorred with the colored people in the Cincinnati area, 
attended the Lane debates, Signed the students! statement, 
accompanied the others to Cumminsville and Oberlin, and was 
a founder of the Oberlin and Ohio anti-slavery societies, 100 

Leaving the Cleveland sessions on December Lin 1835; 
Streeter reached Sheffield, Lorain County that night. Since 
he was faced by so much opposition, he began by preaching on 
general religious subjects in the church on Sunday, December 


20. He lectured every evening that week until Saturday, 


99emanci ator, June 2, 1836; New York Evangelist, 
October 86, 3 Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of March 
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preached three sermons about the Bible and slavery on the 
second Sunday, and closed on Monday night, December 28. It 
was a fine beginning. Although the average congregation was 
only fifty and not more than four or five people in the 
locality had been abolitionists before Streeter's arrival, 
he was able to leave the town with a society of forty-seven 
members. He followed Sheffield with seven lectures to small 
Avon audiences; an anti-slavery society was organized. Upon 
his arrival in Carlisle, he found the people already excited 
‘about his subject. He participated in a debate, delivered 
eleven lectures, and created a society of forty in late 
January, 101 = 

Hisplast visit in the county was to Grafton, a 
community in which the subject of abolition was almost new. 
In spite of noise, mockings, and threats to break up the 
sessions, he lectured for nine and debated for three or four 
evenings. Invited to Litchfield, Medina County, he partici- 
pated in three debates and formed another society. Heading 
eastward to Stark County, he apparently conferred with Thome 
and others and undertook a week!s quick effort to stir up 
the area in preparation for the county meeting. He lectured 
every evening thereafter in taverns, private houses, or 
meeting houses, apparently contributing to the success of 
the county sessions. He returned to Marlboro in the north- 


east corner of the county during the second week in March 
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for four addresses and formation of a society of Sats 
members; Wattles joined him on one occasion, 102 
At nearby Atwater, Portage County, the leaders of 
the church opposed Streeter and the mob followed their 
example by plastering the lecturer's coat with stale eggs. 
They failed to break up the meeting, however; other sessions 
were held and a society was formed.193 The excellent 
reports of Streeter's efforts then cease. By the end of 
March he must have headed southward to participate in a 
debate at Concord, Muskingum County. Before returning to 
Oberlin in May, he attended the Ohio anniversary in Gran- 
ville, April 27 and 28, arriving with Thome and Wattles on 
April 26, 104 
| The fifth of the former Lane boys to lecture during 


the winter in Ohio was Augustus Wattles. Wattles, a native 
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of Lebanon, Connecticut, was another transfer student from 
Oneida and first president of that institution's coloniza- 
tion society. On his journey from New York to Cincinnati, 
he talked with free Negroes and was surprised by their 
opposition to colonization. Although this shook his faith, 
he remained a devotee of the cause and intended to defend it 
during the Lane debates. Before he had an opportunity to 
Speak, the views of others convinced him of vibes error cf his 
beliefs. He withdrew from Lane to devote full time to the 
direction of a school for the Cincinnati colored people and, 
in his limited spare hours, to change public sentiment in 
favor of emancipation through a report he intended to pre-. 
pare. The report was excellent, furnished initially for the 
Lane Seminary Anti-Slavery Society, but printed by the Ohio 
organization. Although he has been called the superintend- 
ent of Negro schools in Cincinnati and later in the state, 
his work, assisted at first by Marius Robinson, Edward Weed, 
and the "Gineinnati sisters," was quite menial, 105 

Wattles was appointed later than the others because 
Weld presumed that he would not want to leave his duties in 


Cincinnati. However, believing that he would be the most 
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effective of the lecturers, Weld took Wattles with him to 
Pittsburgh to prepare him so that he would operate more 
effectively when he was commissioned. The two remained 
together in Pennsylvania through mid-January. Wattles! — 
activities for a month thereafter were not recorded. In 
late February he arrived in Salem, Columbiana County for 
eight speeches and formation of an anti-slavery society of 
sixty members. After assisting Streeter in Marlboro, Stark 
County, Wattles served during the remainder of March in 
Columbiana County at New Garden, Columbiana, Fairfield, 
North Georgetown, and New Lisbon. He reported that the 
whole region was abolitionized. In each of the towns, he 
faced initial efforts to halt his appearance: he met only 
threats in Columbiana and he delivered three lectures with- 
out disturbance; a window sash and six or eight panes of 
glass were broken in Fairfield; an opposition meeting 
denounced him in New Lisbon; and a company which assembled 
to stop him in North Georgetown got too Grunk to carry out 
its plan. In each community, the abolitionists grew in 
strength. After this effort, Wattles! activities were un- 
reported until, in company with Thome and Streeter, he 
arrived in Granville on April 26. He was elected Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Ohio Society and was involved with 


its activities for some time thereafter, L106 
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Birney in Ohio and the State 
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Anniversary of 1836 


During these same months, Birney was also contribut- 
ing his efforts toward conversion of Ohio. Shifting from 
the vigorous pace of his activities in the East during the 
anniversary period of 1835, he seldom lectured upon his 
return to Kentucky. By the time he decided to begin publi- 
cation of his projected newspaper in Cincinnati, the 
Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
weighing the possibility of the success of his publication 
in the West against his demonstrated ability to attract 
audiences in the East, resolved in October to transfer him 
to lecturing duties in New England. Disagreeing with that 
decision, Birney declined the Committee's proposal and 
finally commenced publication in January of 1836. There- 
after, he was engaged in the Cincinnati area until he 
departed for the Eastern anniversaries in May of 1837.107 

Since he was still employed as an agent, in addition 
to his publishing duties, Birney undertook speaking engage- 
ments in the winter and spring of 1836. He called to 
Tappan's attention in January that much of his time was 


spent in writing, lecturing, and "attending to the call of 
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abolition friends." Addressing the January and February 
monthly meetings of the New Richmond Anti-Slavery Society, 
| in the community in which he was printing The Philanthropist, 
Birney added nineteen new members. On January S he spoke at 
the first annual meeting of the Cincinnati society ,and ac- 
wart See ten ee as its Corresponding Secretary. He addressed 
the same group again on April 19. He also spoke around New 
Richmond and before the colored people of Cincinnati .108 

The fruits of almost two years efforts, primarily by 
weld, Birney, and the five ex-Lane rebels, were recognizable 
at the first annual meeting of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society 
in Granville, April 27 and 28, 1836. Wattles reported to 
New York that trouble was anticipated. — Weld had been driven 
but of town a year earlier. Nevertheless, because of its 
growing educational prestige, its central location, and its 
considerable number of abolition supporters, the town was 
considered an appropriate site for the convention. Even 
before Weld's lectures, an anti-slavery society had secretly 
been formed; it grew bolder as the months passed. In 
opposition to it a group of colonizationists, who apparently 
feared that dissolution of the union would result from 
abolition doctrines, convened on October 28, 1835 and 
resolved to call a general meeting the next week; at the 


second session, resolutions typical of the thinking of most 
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Northern anti-abolitionists were formulated. On March Ses 
1836 many of the same group of citizens met again to protest 
publicly against the proposed convention of abolition- 
ists, 109 

The abolitionists, aware of the strong feeling 
against them, erected a barn outside the city for their 
meeting place. An assembly in Granville on Tuesday evening, 
April 26 encountered no disturbance. The Wednesday conven- 
tion sessions also ensued without incident. However, that 
evening a mob collected and broke windows by hurling stones 
at a public anti-slavery meeting in a schoolhouse about a 
mile south of town. The next day the mob sought reenforce- 
ments from the neighborhood and set noon as the time of 
attack. The abolitionists, in one of their few instances 
of defiance, adjourned their meeting early and marched in 
double-file procession through the principal streets of the 
town. The mob hissed and yelled and jostled one lady anda 
her escort into a ditch. When the women had been escorted 
to their quarters, both parties wielded clubs, brickbats, 
and other weapons. Several abolitionists were knocked down 
and one mobster was stabbed. Birney was later pelted with 
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eggs as he left town, 110 


Notwithstanding the disturbances in Granville, on 
May 1 Alvord lectured to a full house in the local Presby- 
terian church without incident. He scheduled a second 
address for May 3 and apparently stayed the whole week, 111 
Birney, who had been egged while attempting to lecture at 
Xenia en route to the anniversary, met similar opposition in 
Columbus on his return. On Friday, April 29, he spoke for 
an hour in the Court House while a mob threw missiles, 
pebbles, and apples at him. His use of the building for 
future lectures was denied,11¢ 

In spite of the wrath of the opposition, the bold- 
ness of the anti-slavery advocates in convening in that 
locality proved that tremendous progress had been attained 
during the year. In une annual report the society recorded 
a list of mobbings which had been intended to prevent dis- 
cussion or break up religious meetings. At Circleville, 
Granville, Zanesville, Painesville, Marietta, Willoughby, 
St. Albans, Brimfield, New Lisbon, Mt. Vernon, Middlebury, 
Grafton, and Mt. Pleasant dangerous missiles, insult, and 
invective had been directed against them. Houses of public 


worship had been closed to their lecturers. Misrepresenta- 
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tion, intimidation, and insults had been used against them. 
The state society had had an annual income of only $226.53, 
most of which had been spent to print the proceedings of the 
previous year's organizational convention. 113 

Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulties, the 
report recorded great progress, too. The abolitionists haa 
discovered that whenever an Ohio community had listened, it 
had laid aside its prejudices and assented to anti-slavery 
principles. A year before, the state had possessed no anti- 
Slavery press; in 1836 it had two papers. Church bodies 
were passing favorable resolutions and petitions were being 
directed to Congress. Birney, Weld, and five ex-Lane rebels 
had been assisted by local abolitionists. Two hundred 
attended the anniversary and $4,000 of the $10,000 which the 
Society hoped to raise for its operations the next year was 
pledged on the spot. t14 Most amazing of all were the 
figures on acquisition of membership. After Weldts initial 
months of work, the state in April of 1835 had only thirty- 
three auxiliaries compared to 221 in the whole nation, 
ranking Ohio behind Massachusetts, New York, and Vermont. 
However, a year later the situation had drastically changed. 
Of the 528 local anti-slavery units in the nation, Ohio had 
133, nearly one-quarter of the total. These groups included 


an estimated membership of more than 10,000; the largest 
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society alone boasted of 92 on its rolis,115 Naturally, 
thousands of other new opponents of slavery had not joined 
Societies. This was a truly remarkable achievement for 


anti-slavery lecturing. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EARLY AGENTS IN THE NORTHEAST 
(1835 to May, 1836) 


By May of 1836 Vermont may be said to have been 
abolitionized while the foundations for the adoption of 
anti-slavery principles by the people had been solidly 
established in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New York. 
Some efforts had been undertaken in New Hampshire and Maine, 
So that only Connecticut showed virtually no progress among 
the states of the northeast. The success was to a major 


degree the result of activity by anti-slavery agents. 
Rhode Island to May of 1836 


Unfortunately for history, many of the lecturing 
agents followed the example of Weld or the appeal of their 
own modesty and seldom communicated with the national 
Society's offices. In those instances in which their 
initial inclinations were favorable to reports, the printing 
of their letters in anti-slavery publications so irritated 
many of them that future communications were limited. Among 
others, this was true of Stuart, Streeter, and Stanton in 


his early endeavors, as well as Weld. Therefore, all too 
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little record exists of Stanton'ts accomplishments in Rhode 
Island, a state in which he recorded gains which were as 
remarkable as those which his former associates were regis-~- 
tLeringldaneohio< 

Phelps, who had lectured mostly in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts in 1834, was to be the first 
representative of the Agency Committee in Rhode Island. In 
January of 1835 the Committee assigned him to the interior 
of New York state until May, but a month later, after 
reviewing a request for his services from the Providence 
Anti-Slavery Society, including an offer of $50 towards his 
pay, the Committee decided that he might work in Rhode 
Island after the anniversary and suggested that he locate 
his family with that transfer in mind. However, after 
talking with him, the Committee changed its plans and left 
Rhode Island without an agent.+ 

Besides the occasional efforts of Ray Potter, indi- 
viduals attending the conventions, and New Englanders who 
could conveniently deliver an address, the first lecturing 
agent in Rhode Island was Samuel L. Gould, employed by the 
Providence Anti-Slavery Society in the spring of 1835. 
After beginning his labors April 12 in Olneyville, a viilage 
a few miles north of Providence, Gould spoke on April 11 to 
a small group in Pawtucket, the following evening to another 


audience in Warwick, and on April 16 to a number of influ- 
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ential people in a private home in the latter town. On 
Friday, April 17 and Saturday, April 18, he lectured in East 
Greenwich. At Wickford, which initially displayed little 
interest or sympathy, after lectures for three successive 
evenings, he reported he made great progress. Following 
three speeches in Kingstown, he proceeded to Westerly in the 
Southwest corner of the state to deliver three addresses and 
then lecture on his return towards Providence. He probably 
continued until the second week in May, permitting him to 
arrive in New York City in time to attend the sessions of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, May 12. His only other 
reported address was July in Scituate. < 

After noting the formation of the state anti-slavery 
societies in Maine, New Hampshire, and Ohio in its annual 
report of May, 1835, the Executive Committee of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society stated that similar organizations were 
in the process of formation in Rhode Fenland and Connecticut. 
This was a premature prediction for both states. Immediately 
following the convention, those on their way to Boston 
delivered several addresses in Rhode Island. On Wednesday, 
May 20 Birney spoke in the Cengregational church in Provi- 
dence, on the following day Birney and Goodell visited the 
school for colored females, and later T. S. Wright and 
Stanton joined them at an evening anti-slavery meeting. The 


same group spoke in Pawtucket on May 22. In late June the 
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Reverend Charles Simmons of Attleboro, a local agent, lec- 
tured twice in Pawtucket, while on July 4, anti-slavery 
addresses were delivered by Thompson in Providence, Stanton 
and the Reverend J. 0. cHotieelar North Bedford in Pawtucket, 
and the Reverend John Blain in Washington Village. Thompaon 
spoke again on July 5 in Pawtucket. In addition, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the national society at its July 10, 1835 
meeting appointed Blain and the Reverend Mister Scott of 
Providence to local agencies; Blain accepted, but Scott 
apparently did not answer. Until Stanton'ts work, however, 
the real force behind Rhode Island anti-slavery activities 
was the Providence society, one of the earliest abolition 
organizations in the country.2 

Henry B. Stanton undoubtedly went east in the spring 
of 1835 with the knowledge that he would be appointed to an 
agency. In June the Executive Committee received his 
acceptance of a commission and, in answer to a request from 
William M. Chace for his services, assigned Stanton to Rhode 
Island. From mid-June, 1835 until February, 1836, he 
labored, generally alone, to convert the people to abolition 
principles and to create a state anti-slavery Society. Enm- 
ploying the same tactics which Weld utilized in the West, he 


began "at the outskirts" and worked "his way as quietly as 
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possible to the centre." In doing that, he avoided Provi~ 
dence and Newport .4 

Although he reported periodically to the national 
Society and wrote infrequently of his activities to his 
former associates in the West, few dates and few definite 
visits can be determined for Stanton's work. He spoke on 
June 30 and July 4 in Pawtucket. By somewhat over a month 
later he had organized five new societies, a men's, a 
ladies', and a young men's in Natick and community groups 
of 220 members in North Scituate’ and of seventy members in 
Valley Falls.” In early October he founded an organization 
of 200 members in Slatersville, identified as the Smithfield 
and Vicinity society, and, as a result of five lectures, 
another at Cumberland was soon to be established. In the 
autumn a constable served a warrant to him which ordered him 
out of East Greenwich as a vagrant who was without visibie 
means of support. He was given bail by the judge with whom 
he was staying, held his meeting, and, at its conclusion, 
acquired the constable's signature as one of the first 


additions to the anti-slavery rol1.© 


executive Committee Minutes, June 5, 1835 meeting; 
Letter of Garrison to Phelps, December 16, 1835, Phelps MSS. 


SLetter of Alvord, Allan, Parker, and Weld to Marius 
Robinson, November, 1835; Autograph File; Barnes and Dumond, 
Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 232-233, 2h2, 255-256; Dumond, 
Letters of Birney, 1, pp. 289-290; Executive Committee 

nutes, meetings of July 31 and November 3, 1835; Human 
Rights, I (September, 1835), p. 33; Liberator, July 18, 1835. 


CEmanci ator, October 20, 1835; Stanton, Random 
p. 50. : 
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The Anti-Slavery Almanac reported an attempt to 
disperse a ladies! society meeting on November 26, 1835; 
Stanton probably was present. A week later on December l, 
Stanton was joined by Goodell, J. M. Blakesly, and Blain at 
a session of the Providence Juvenile Society. He later 
recorded that he had been "outrageously treated while 
attempting to speak in a Methodist church in Providence," 
but the leader of that mob by 1856 was the chief marshal at 
another meeting in that city and led the cheering for him. 
‘Stanton accompanied C. C. Burleigh from Providence to New- 
port on Tuesday, December 8 and apparently worked thers with 
J. M. Blakesly for a time. He served from July to February 
2, the meeting date of the state convention. In each 
community he usually delivered at least five or six lectures, 
engaged in numerous personal conversations, and distributed 
publications. Goodell reported Stanton'ts lecture sites as 
Providence, North Providence, Cumberland, Burrillville, 
Smithfield, Scituate, Warwick, Coventry, East Greenwich, 
South Kingston, Charlestown, Richmond, Hopkinton, Westerley, 
Barrington, Portsmouth, Middletown, Tiverton, and Little 
Compton with other work in Foster, Gloucester, Johnston, 
North Kingston, and Newport. He estimated that Stanton 
delivered between 150 and 160 addresses. Unable to ascer- 
tain the number of societies established, the newspaperman 
mentioned only a female society in Little Compton and an 
auxiliary of 4.00 members in parts of Warwick and Coventry. 


However, he pointed out that the object was to propagate the 
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abolitionist doctrine, rather than create new organizations. 
In addition, in a constituency so small, emphasis was placed 
upon a strong state society which would make the local units 
less important. / 

The J. M. Blakesly who was mentioned above appar- 
ently helped Stanton considerably. Who he was has not been 
ascertained. A James M. Blakesley attended Oberlin and 
later labored for the American Anti-Slavery Society in the 
winter of 1836-1837 and the New York state society from 1838 
to 1840, while another James M. Blakesly of York, New York 
was a student at Brown University, 1834-1837, but whether 
one of these is the same individual or not is problematical. 
In any case, he addressed the Providence Juvenile Anti-Slav- 
ery Society, December ) and accompanied Stanton to Newport 
in December, 1835. Goodell reported that he served as a 
temporary assistant for three or four weeks sometime prior 
to the state convention.® . 

By December Stanton was attempting to collect 750 
signatures for a formal call of the state convention. He 
wrote Phelps that Rhode Island could become a beacon of the 


anti-slavery cause, if the correct efforts were made. Con- 


Vanti-Slavery Almanac, I (1837), p. 26; Stanton, 
Random Refiections, p. 52; Liberator, December 26, 1835; 


Emancipator, April, 1836; Letter of C. C. Burleigh to 
Garrison, December 29, 1835, Garrison MSS. 


8Liberator, December 26, 1835; Emancipator, April 
1836; Constitution of Oberlin Anti-Slavery Society, Auto- 


graph File; Catalogue of Oberlin, 1836, p. 10; Biographical 
Catalogue of Brown University, TeG=150 (Providence, 1905), 
p. 3; Letter of C. C. Burleig o Garrison, December 29, 
1835, Garrison MSS. 
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sequently, he urged Phelps to join him for a month prior to 
the convention, for, in Stanton's opinion, only a Congrega- 
tional minister could convince many of that denomination's 
ministers in the state. Phelps had been caring for his ill 
wife during most of November and early December. Neverthe- 
less, he answered Stanton's call and assisted him for 
between four and five weeks. His only reported activities 
were speeches January 15 about twelve miles from Providence 
and January 16 in Providence, then work in the southern part 
of the state, returning to the capital on January 28. He 
left for Connecticut following the convention. ? 

Some additional last-minute lecturing assistance was 
also rendered by C. C. Burleigh. He had been working in the 
Boston anti-slavery offices, occasionally going out fer 
speeches. He left Massachusetts on December 7, lecturing at 
Foxboro en route. He conferred for a day with Stanton in 
Providence and then proceeded to Block Island, via Newport. 
Addressing groups as large as he could collect in private 
homes, since the meeting house was not heated during the 
winter, he labored for a time on the island and also spoke 
twice for temperance. Weather delayed his departure; he 


returned to his Connecticut home on the mainland by way of 


ILetters of Stanton to Phelps, December 18, 1835, 
Phelps to his wife, January 16 and 29, 1836, and Garrison to 
Phelps, December 16, 1835, Phelps MSS; Letters of Phelps to 
Lewis Tappan, March 5, 1835, Lewis Tappan MSS; Emancipator, 
April, 1836; Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slaver 
Convention, Held In Providence, on the ed, 3d, and ith oF 
February, 1836 (Providence, 1036), Da blis 
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New London on December 23,10 

Stanton had remarkable success mobilizing a note- 
worthy list of 850 citizens, about thirty of whom were 
ministers, who were willing to call for the state convention. 
With the exception of two, every town in the state contrib- 
uted signatures. Among them were an ex-Governor and five 
ex-Chief Justices. Over lOO delegates participated in the 
organizational meeting of the new society in Providence, 
February 2, 3, and 4, 1836 with S. S. Jocelyn, Phelps, and 
Stanton representing the parent unit, May, Scott, and Gros- 
venor among those from Massachusetts, and Sccenoe Storrs, and 
Burleigh also attending from out of state.tt 

Following the convention, the society's Executive 
Committee requested that Stanton continue his efforts and 
apparently asked for Phelps? services, also. Since Goodell 
had been employed for three months on February 10, 1836 by 
the Agency Committee, to devote part of his time to writing 
and part to agency activities, Stanton recommended that he 
be the one directed to work in Rhode Island and that his 
services be relinquished to the state society for that pur- 
pose. However, Goodell was unwilling to agree to those 
arrangements and, shortly thereafter, accepted the editor- 


ship of the projected newspaper of the New York State 


lOjetter of C. C. Burleigh to Garrison, December ¢e9, 
1835, Garrison MSS; Emancipator, April, 1836. 


llinew York Evangelist, January 23, 1836; Emancipa- 
tor, February, 1036; April, 1836; Proceedings of the Rhode 
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society, the Friend of Man. The Rhode Island society 
requested in March that some other agent be designated, but 
a decision was postponed by referring the matter to the 
Executive Committee. Finally, at its April 5 meeting, the 
Agency Committee directed C. C. Burleigh to change his field 
of labor for three months from Connecticut to Rhode Island, 
but apparently he did not undertake the assignment until 


after the anniversary period.1¢ 


Early Efforts to Abolitionize New 
York (to July, 1836) 


The Annual Report of 1835 noted that, although six 
states had anti-slavery societies, no state organization 
existed in New York. Of course, considerable progress had 
been made in New York City itself, Denison had spoken to a 
limited audience in early 183) along the southern banks of 


the Hudson River, Pepper had worked in the summer of the 


same year in central New York for approximately five months 
with unascertained results, Stuart had lectured between 
Albany and Buffalo from early August to late September, 
1834, Goodell had traversed the main routes between Albany 
and Buffalo in the autumn of 183, and a few Neca societies 
had been created. However, the truly organized efforts in 


the state began in the winter of 1835-1836 and public 


12Detters of Wright to Phelps, March 3, 1836 and. 
Stanton to Phelps, February 2 and March 5, 1836, Phelps 
MSS; Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of February 10 and 
24, March 15, and April 5, 1836. 
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awareness of abolition reached its peak with Weld's activi- 


ties in the spring and early summer of 1836, 


Charles Stuart 


Upon returning to Utica on December 10, 1834 from 
his visit to the Lane Seminary boys in Ohio, Charles Stuart 
relaxed for about ten days. The Agency Committee as early 
&s October had directed him to work in central New York and 
he was finally to comply with that request. His first 
recorded speech after his arrival was delivered either on 
December 2} or 31 in Winfield. While Stuart was praying, a 
mob which had assembled at a nearby tavern marched into the 
gallery and commenced stamping their feet. When the lecture 
began, the group hurled missiles--fragments of brick, 
pebbles, and earth. Failing to hit him, the mob descended 
and started up the center aisle. When one of the better- 
aimed missiles stunned Stuart, the minister begged him to 
stop; he complied and quietly left the house.13 

On January 3, 1835 he addressed a public meeting of 
the Utica Anti-Slavery Society and the next day, composed a 
review of a recent letter of President John Young. He then 
delivered three evening abolition lectures in the course of 
a week in nearby Russia, a community unacquainted with the 
Subject. Attending the quarterly meeting of the Peterboro 


Anti-Slavery Society on January 1), Stuart concluded that 


13gmanci ator, December 23, 1834; Liberator, January 
10, 1835, quoting from Oneida Standard and Democrat; Dumond, 
Letters of Birney, I, p. I5U3 Agency Committee Minutes, 
October I, I83] meeting. 
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the locality was ready for a county society. Although he 
continued to work out of Utica for the remainder of the 
Spring, he later maintained that his January efforts hed 
opened the vicinity to peaceful anti-slavery endeavors. 4 

During February and March Stuart undertook a system- 
atic visit, usually on foot, of eighteen of the twenty-five 
communities in Oneida County. He followed that by a tour of 
Madison and Chenango counties, commencing on April 1, in 
which he visited Sherburne for three lectures, Peterboro for 
two and an anti-slavery sermon, Cazenovia for three and 
formation of a society, and Morrisville for three and a 
second new organization. On April 16 he returned to Utica 
to attend the next day's sessions of the Juvenile Male Anti- 
Slavery Society, to preach on Sunday, April 19, and to plan 
for the new Oneida County society which was formed in Hamp- 
den on April 22. In addition to Stuart, among those who 
founded the new group were Green, Hiram Foote, Aaron Judson, 
and Avelyn Sedgewick. 15 

Stuart's activities after the Oneida Convention 
again are virtually unknown. He attended the anniversary 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society in New York City, May 


12-14 and apparently lectured beforehand or afterwards on 


Uipumond, Letters of Birney, I, p. 1733 Barnes and 
Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 199-201; Emancivator, 
January 27, 1835 quoting from Utica Baptist Register; March 
10, 1835; March 17, 1835. =a , 


15gmanci ator, April 1h, eae be 1835, quoting 
from Utica Baptist Register; May 12, 1835; New York Evange- 
list, May 9, ELE 
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Long Island, for the Executive Committee authorized payment 
of his travel expenses to Patchogue. At its May 29 meeting 
the Committee recommissioned him for one year, beginning May 
1. No report has been discovered of his activities during 
the summer. In late August and early September, Phelps 
wrote from Rochester that Stuart had advised him to go into 
Erie Catnoe but no report tells whether Stuart accompanied 
him. On October 21 he attended the organizing convention of 
the state society in Utica,16 

Absenting himself from his assigned field, Stuart 
participated in the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Convention, 
February 2, 1836. After his return, he labored in northeast- 
ern New York, particularly in Washington County. He 
accompanied Stanton from Albany to Utica the first of March 
and attended a Convention of Friends of Human Rights to aid 
Oneida Institute on April 27. After again participating in 
the national meetings in May, he lectured for a short time 
in Connecticut, intending to return to Whitesboro the thira 
week in the month. However, he must have been delayed in 
the East. He preached in New York City on May 20, attended 
the sessions of the New England Convention, May 22-2), and 
departed from Boston on May 30 for the conclave of the Essex 


County Anti-Slavery Society at Newburyport, beginning May 31. 


lé6second Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, p. Oy; Executive Memnitten Minutes, meetings of May 
29 and July 10, 1835; Letter of Phelps to his wife, Septem- 
ber 18, 1835, Phelps MSS; Proceedings of the New York Anti- 
Slavery Convention, Held at Utica, October ol, and New York 


ntI-Slavery State Society, Held at Peterboro', October oo, 
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In the meantime, the Agency Committee recommissioned him for 
another year to serve in Vermont. However, Weld considered 
that his services were needed more in New York state and 
induced the Vermont Executive Committee to release him from 
his commitment. Stuart returned from six weeks in Canada to 
central New York in late July, leaving New York state in the 
interim without a single agent.1? 


Phelps and Thompson 

In January of 1835 the Agency Committee, provoked by 
the necessity to remove the effect of mob action in New York 
City and certain that success in New England was not as 
crucial before the anniversary as it was in New York, as- 
Signed Phelps to work along the Hudson and Mohawk valleys. 
Phelps remained in Boston until February 14, then slowly 
worked his way southward, Speaking at Farmington, Connecti- 
cut on February 25 and at New Haven, February 26. He 
arrived in New York City, February 27, but returned to 
Norwalk, Connecticut for an address, February 28 and only 
reappeared at the main arri cast March 3. While in New York 
City, making preparations for his Journey and looking after 

17Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slaver 
Convention, p. hy Agency Comilttes Mingbes  teetieee ee 
March and June 5, 1836; Third Annual Report of the 
American Anti-Slaver Sockety, p. 23; Lotter of Garrison to 

30; 185 ’ 


his wife, May arrison MSS; Liberator, March li, 
1836; Voice of Freedom, May, 1836; Herald of Freedom, May 


28, 1836; Friend of Man August 4, I835; Vermont Telegraph 
June 30, 1836; entry for May 22, 1836 in diary, Lewis LEAT 
MSS; Proceedings of the New England Anti-Slaver Convention, 
Held in Boston, May 2h, 25, 20, 6 (Boston, 1836), pp. 
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paper work which had accumulated during his absence, he 
lectured once on March 18. It was March 22 before he 
commenced his tour of the stete,18 

At his initial stop in Peekskill, Phelps spoke twice. 
Although he heard threats of mob violence, he encountered 
only a few stones and some firecrackers. Thereafter, he was 
hindered by illness and was unable to speak again until he 
lectured on March 29 in Poughkeepsie. Possibly by April l, 
definitely by April 7, Phelps reached Albany to begin a 
series of addresses in Albany, Greenbush, Troy, West Troy, 
and Schenectady. In the meantime, George Thompson had 
arrived in New York City from New England, had received 
Phelps! letters telling of his progress, and had decided to 
leave April 18 ie assist with the work. Arriving in Albany 
on April 19, Thompson that same day addressed the colored 
people and lectured in the Presbyterian church for two hours. 
On Tuesday, April 21 both men spoke in Troy, the next day in 
Albany, and on April 23 again in Troy. In all, after Thomp- 
Son's arrival, they held at least five sessions in Troy, 
four in Albany, one in Greenbush, one in West Troy, and 
three in Schenectady. As a result of their activities, 
three new societies were organized: one in Troy of 150 mem- 
bers with William Yates, a later agent, as secretary; one in 


Greenbush of between 60 and 70 members; and one in Albany of 


18petters of Wright to Phelps, January 22, 1835 and 
of Phelps to his wife, March 2 and 23, 1835, Phelps MSS; 
Liberator, February lj, 1835; March 28, 1835; Emancipator, 
March 3, 1835; March 10, 1835; March 31, 1835. 
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200 abolitionists. The two were scheduled to return to New 
York City on May 9 for the anniversary meetings.19 

Phelps was recommissioned for one year beginning 
May 17 with western New York as his assigned field of labor. 
Instead of heading northward after he participated in the 
anniversaries in May and early June, he rested at his home, 
lectured at Andover, Massachusetts, and resettled his wife 
in Connecticut. Rochester abolitionists had already written 
the national headquarters requesting that Phelps! scheduled 
appeai ance there be postponed from August to September. As 
a result, he did not leave New York City again until the 
beginning of August. 29 

Traveling by way of Albany and Utica, Phelps reached 
Auburn by August ll. After laying plans for future speeches 
in that area, he likely lectured once in Utica, visited 
Green at Whitesboro, and returned to Auburn for the county 
anniversary. Altering his previous plans, he attended the 
county convention in LeRoy. Although he heard some threats 
of violence, his visit was rather quiet. By the last week 
of August he had reached Rochester. Again, he generated 


furious opposition; handbills were circulated which advocated 


19Letters of Phelps to his wife, March 23, 1835 and 
Wright to Phelps, April 17, 1835, Phelps MSS; Executive 
Committee Minutes, May 29, 1835 meeting; Second Annual 
Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, pp. lo-ol; 
Herald of Freedom, May 16, 1 ; Liberator, May 2, 1835; May 
9, 1835; May 16, 1835; Emancipator, May 5, 1835; May 12, 
1835; May 19, 1835. 


2Ogxecutive Committee Minutes, May 29, 1835 meeting; 
Letters of Wright to Phelps, June 1 and 30 and July 16, 1835 
and Phelps to his wife, August 11, 1835, Phelps MSS. 
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mob action against his Monday evening conclave and called 
for a citizens! meeting to discuss what action should be 
taken against him. Both proposals failed to produce results. 
Phelps helped organize a ladies? anti-slavery society of 
Seventy members, He also spoke in nearby Brighton, lectured 
and organized a society of forty members in Churchville, and 
returned on September 7 for one day to LeRoy. <1 

Phelps had intended working his way eastward, but at 
Stuart's suggestion he left Rochester for Erie County, stop- 
‘ping en route in LeRoy September 15 to organize an anti-slav- 
ery society of 100 members. Upon his arrival in Buffalo, he 
attempted to schedule speaking engagements for several weeks 
in the vicinity. He was able to lecture in Niagara Falls and 
at another small town nearby, but he could obtain no platform 
in Buffalo. From September 22 until approximately the second 
week in October, he sought a hearing. Strong opposition and 
incessant rain both worked against him. However, he did 
assist in the formation of a ladies' society of forty members 
on October 9 and of the Erie County organization on October 
le. On this trip, besides preaching on Sunday, he delivered 
forty lectures in seventeen different localities and partic- 


ipated in the formation of six societies.<< 


Clretters of Phelps to his wife, August 11, 22, ana 
31 and September 5, 1835, Phelps MSS; Emancipator, November, 
1 


eLetters of Phelps to his wife, August 31, Septem- 
ber 5, 18, and 23, and October 8, 1835 and Wright to Phelps, 
September and 16, 1835, Phelps MSS; Emancipator, November, 
1835. 
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Because of his wife's poor health, Phelps wrote 
Wright in August that he would have to settle some place as 
soon as the state society was formed. Although the Committee 
hated to lose his services, Wright acknowledged that the 
decision was necessary. After attending the state convention 
which began on October 21 in Utica, Phelps departed for the 
mast, arriving in Albany, October 2). He reached home at 
least by November 2,°3 


The New York Convention 

By the autumn of 1835 the formation of a state 
society for New York was overdue. Shortly after Phelps and 
Wright corresponded about the matter, a call Signed by more 
than 400 persons and issued on September 20 by the Utica 
Anti-Slavery Society sought a meeting in that city on Octo- 
ber 21. The Supreme Court room was granted by the Common 
Council for the use of the conventicn. During the inter- 
vening month the anti-abolitionists, among whom were a good 
number of the political leaders of the area, attempted to 
excite the community against the proposed gathering. Alvan 
Stewart reported that 300 public presses showered abuse upon 
those who had called the meeting. 

When the appointed hour arrived, the court room was 


occupied by a group of citizens who gathered to prevent the 


a 


“3Letters of Phelps to his wife, August 31 and 
October 2h, 1835, Wright to Phelps, September 16, 1835, and 
Phelps to George Thompson, November 2, 1835, Phelps MSS; 
Executive Committee Minutes, meetings of November 3 and 
December 15, 1835, 
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convention from meeting in the building. However, the 
abolitionists assembled in one of the city churches--the 
largest anti-slavery conclave which had ever been held in 
America--listened to some Speeches, sdcpted a constitution, 
which was signed by more than 500 opponents of slavery, and 
heard a declaration of sentiments read by Lewis Tappan. A 
delegation from the citizens! group created so much dis- 
turbance that the convention was unable to continue. The 
abolitionists appointed a committee to determine another 
time and place for a business meeting. The next day at 
Peterboro, joined officially by Gerrit Smith, they passed 
resolutions and set up their organization. Among those 
present were many of the leaders of the anti-slavery movement 
and a larger number of subsequent agents: Phelps, Green, 
Wright, Stuart, Storrs, Smith, Lewis Tappan, Alvan Stewart, 
William Yates, Leavitt, Calvin Waterbury, Hiram Foote, Luman 
Wilcox, Avelyn Sedgewick, John Miter, Nathaniel Colver, and 
Elon Galusha. 4 


Attempts to Get Agents for New York 
Immediately following the state convention, with the 


departure of Phelps and perhaps with Stuart temporarily in- 
active, the American Anti-Slavery Society was faced with the 


prospect of losing its hard-won foothold in upstate New York. 


2hProceedings of the New York Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, passim; Third Annual Report of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, pp. 63-65; Letters of wright to Phelps, 
Saatentien Ih, £836 and Phelps to his wife, October 2h, 1835, 
Phelps MSS. 
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Agents were difficult to obtain. The Committee attempted to 
commission the Reverend Elon Galusha, a Baptist minister, 
who was one of the founders and first President of the 
Monroe County Anti-Slavery Society, an officer of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary, and a participant at the state conven- 
tion. Although the salary offer was $1,000 per annum, 
Galusha declined.2> A month later they voted to commission 
Calvin Waterbury of Auburn Theclogical Seminary at a salary 
of $8 per week and expenses and assigned him to central New 
York. Waterbury had studied at Oneida and Lane before 
Auburn and had been present at the Utica convention. Either 
the commission was withheld because the Committee could Doce 
satisfy itself in regard to his "discretion," or the 
appointment was declined, for in March of 1836 the Committee 
was again considering Waterbury's qualifications. In any 
case, he did not serve, although he was in 1837 appointed a 


Local agent. <0 


2ONew York Evangelist, August 2, 183); Barnes and 
Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 21, 257; Letter of 
Wright to Weld, February 13, 1836, Weld MSS; Proceedings of 
the New York Anti-Slavery Convention, pp. ll-48; Executive 
Committee Minutes, Toventer é meeting. Galusha also 
refused later attempts to commission him. He did serve as a 
delegate to the World's Anti-Slavery Convention in London in 
1840, representing the Baptist Convention and the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society (Massachusetts Abolition- 
ist, August 27, 1840; Emancipator, May 29, LOO). 


26Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 61- 
82, 92-93, 188, 241, 280; Fletcher, History of Oberlin 
College, I, p. 165; Fourth Annual Report = Lane Theologica 
Seminary, pp. 25-26; New York Evan “Adis eat aoa Os kLe 
Emancipator, October 26, 1837; Executive Committee Minutes, 


December 2, 1835 meeting; Proceedings of the New York Anti- 
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The other appointee did accept. Huntington Lyman 
was one of the Oberlinites who were commissioned November 17 
for six months to begin their agency, December 1. Lyman was 
born in New York state on April 25, 1803, the son of a 
minister. He resided for a time in Louisiana and entered 
Lane Seminary in 1833. He helped prepare the report on the 
cholera epidemic, attended the debates, lived with Weld 
during the summer of 1834, withdrew from Lane, and signed 
the students! statement. While at Cumminsville in early 
1835 with many of the other former Lane students, he 
attended classes and preached and lectured in the VC uKanG Vit 
A founder of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, Lyman served as 
one of its delegates to the national anniversary in May of 
1635. On his return west he entered Oberlin.2? 

After he completed Weld's training course in Cleve- 
land, Lyman left for his former home area of Erie, Chautau- 
qua, and Cattaraugus counties in western New York. His 
initial address was in a schoolhouse in Java, followed by a 
debate on gradualism in the lyceum at Arcade, December 26 
and two lectures the succeeding Sunday in Springfield. 
Failing to find a place in which to speak in Boston, he 


27Executive Committee Minutes, November 17, 1835 
meeting; New York Evangelist, August 3, 1833; January 10, 
1835; Liberator, May or 1535; General Catalogue Presbyteri- 
an Theological Seminary, p. 36; Proceedings of the Ohio 
Anti-Slavery Convention, p. 2; Catalogue of Oberlin, 1635, 
p. (3; Catalogue of Oberlin, AS aos re E Second Annual Report 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, p. 25; Barnes and 
Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. £815 Letter of Lyman to 
Thome, August 17, 183, Autograph File; Fourth Annual Report 
of Lane Theological Seminary, pp. 25-26. ; 
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delivered six lectures in West Aurora, one at Chrockershire, 
and two in East Aurora. In the latter town attendance wus 
poor, but response favorable enough to prompt the formation 
of a society which he estimated would include about La Ti yy, 
members. "Circumstances" prevented a meeting in Wales. 
Although a group of citizens of Lodi requested that he not 
appear there, he scheduled a meeting. By the middle of 
January he still was unable to obtain any lecture platform 
in Buffalo. 28 

Lyman's activities were thereafter seldom recorded 
in anti-slavery newspapers. Many years later he stated that 
mob spirit had not really broken out in its worst form on 
his circuit, but that he did encounter violence at Buffalo, 
Batavia, Mt. Morris, Perrysburg, and Hamburg, all in western 
New York. The incident at Batavia occurred during a meeting 
of the county society, probably on March 16, Fifty citizens 
of the town requested an audience with the abolitionists. 
After the intruders read some resolutions, the abolitionists 
voted to continue their activities in Spite of objections. 
The mob tried to settle the dispute by stamping, whistling, 
and shouting. After formally declining to accede to the 
requests which had been made to them, the anti-slavery 
Society adjourned until the next week in Warsaw. At the 


second sessicn, abolitionists from the whole area convened 
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2Semancipator, February, 1836; Barnes and Dumond, | 


Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 28; Dumond, Letters of Birney, 
ao D-, -203 Letter of Lyman to W. G. Frost, January 58, 
1887, Oberlin College Alumni Records. 
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in such numbers that they guaranteed protection to one 


another against a mob. ©? 


Unable to persuade anyone else to join Lyman and 
Stuart and forced to relinquish Phelps! services, the 
Executive Committee of the American Anti-Siavery Society 
decided on November 3 to transfer Weld to New York for the 
winter of 1835-1836. Since he was training the Oberlin boys 
and anxious to visit the Pittsburgh area again, Weld did not 
open his new assignment until the latter part of January, 
even though the Executive Committee again in December urged 
him to commence immediately his labors in Rochester. 29 

Although he had arrived in Utica by at least January 
25, Weld did not begin lecturing until about February or 
(Ae continued his efforts in that city until approximately 
March 2. Beginning on a Monday night in the Second Presby- 

2I9Letter of Wright to Green, March 29, 1836, Wright 
MSS; Letter of Lyman to W. G. Frost, January 28, 1887, 
Oberlin College Alumni Records; Human Rights, I (April, 
1836), p. 1. After his six months agency, Lyman returned to 
Oberlin and was graduated in September, 1836. In the autumn 
of 1837 he was appointed a local agent and apparently served 
in that capacity. He refused an appointment as agent for 
Connecticut in 1838. A Congregationalist, he served in 
Buffalo, Warsaw, Jordan, and Trenton, New York; Sheboygan 


and Johnston, Wisconsin; Marathon and Triangle, New York; 
and settled in 1880 in Cortland, New York (Oberlin Colloge 


Alumni Records, file on Lyman; General Catalogue Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, p. 36; American Anti-Slavery Seciats 
agent commission to Lyman, Autograph File; Agency Committee 
Minutes, March 15, 1838 meeting). 


20Executive Committee Minutes, meetings of November 
Bese Rete 15, 1835; Dumond, Letters of Birney, I, pp. 
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terian Church in Bleecker Street, the same building from 
which the New York convention had been expelled a little 
over three months before, Weld delivered at least sixteen 
lectures during the month and achieved one of the most out- 
Standing victories in the whole anti-slavery crusade. His 
previous reputation, talent, learning, and zeal had focused 
public attention upon him so that he encountered little 
opposition, even in the beginning. Among the topics which 
he discussed were the constitutional and moral right of 
northern interference in the slavery issue, the right and 
duty of Congress to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
immediately in the District of Columbia, free discussion 
and rendering of the Union, the Bible attitude towards 
Slavery, and a definition and discussion of American slav- 
ery. As the lectures continued, the response grew more 
favorable with the opposition practically silenced. Although 
he made no special effort to swell the ranks of the Utica 
Anti-Slavery Society, 600 new members were added. After 
Weld left, a total of 1,200 men, which Stanton estimated as 
a majority of the registered voters in the community, signed 
a petition to Congress. The Executive Committee of the 
state society was so enthused that it resolved to estabZzish 
an anti-slavery newspaper; the Friend of Man was presently 


founded. 31 


3lLetter of Lewis Tappan to Garrison, February 25, 
1836, Garrison MSS; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, 
I, p. 265; Emancipator, March, 1836; Liberator, March 1), 
1835; February 20, 1036, quoting from Utica Democrat; New 
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His work completed in Rhode Island, Stanton delivered 
several speeches in Massachusetts in early February and was 
then assigned by the Agency Committee to Connecticut. How- 
ever, the Committee decided to dispatch him first to central 
New York to confer with Weld, to acquaint himself with some 
of Weld's techniques, especially his Bible argument, and to 
send back reports of progress which modesty or conviction 
prevented Weld from preparing. Stanton arrived in New York 
City on February 23, attended the meeting of the Agency 
BOMintae on the following day, and left by February 25. He 
reached Utica via Albany with Charles Stuart, March 1. After 
drafting several reports about the Utica success, Stanton 
accompanied Weld to Rochester. 32 

Weld's original intention had been to lecture two or 
three weeks each in Rochester and Buffalo and then return to 
Utica to use as his headquarters while he worked in the 


vicinity. By March he had invitations from Albany, Troy, 


York Evangelist, March 12, 1836, quoting from Utica Standard; 
Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the New Yor 
State ites aver Society, Convened at Utica, October 19, 
1936 (Utica, TOIy, p. 153 Luther R. Marsh (ed.), Writines 
and Speeches of Alvan Stewart on Slavery (New York, IBEOT, 

al 


p. 19; Edward Weed, Faith and Works, or the Life of Edward 
Weed, Minister of the gospel (New York, T1853), pp. 3-36; 


Proceedings of the Rhode tsiand Anti-Slavery Convention, pp. 


32hetter of Lewis Tappan to Garrison, February 25, 
1836, Garrison MSS; entry for February 23, 1836 in diary, 
Lewis Tappan MSS; Letters of Tappan to Phelps, February 28, 
1836, Wright to Phelps, March 3, 1836, and Stanton to 
Phelps, February 2} and March 5, 1836, Phelps MSS; Agency 
Committee Minutes, meetings of February 10 and 2, 1836; 
Liberator, March ly, 1836; February 20, 1836; Emancipator, 
February, 1836. 
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Auburn, Watertown, Buffalo, and Elmira, among other communi- 
ties.33 However, his success at Utica persuaded him that 
little additional concentrated effort was needed in that 
county, so he altered his plans. The two agents arrived in 
Rochester on March 4. Before ha left on April Weld 
delivered fourteen lectures. He was operating under more 
difficult conditions than he had encountered in Utica. In 
the first place, there was seldom a time during the month 
that between one and four protracted religious meetings were 
not in progress. Then too, the only meeting place he could 
obtain in the beginning was a building jointly used by the 
high school and the Third Presbyterian Church. Lectures 
were later shifted to the larger Second Baptist Church. At 
least one small riot occurred. In Spite of these obstacles, 
audiences were large and the houses were often filled. Be- 
tween 800 and 900 new members joined the male and female 
Rochester societies. Only local effort was needed to 
thoroughly abolitionize the town.234 

Even before beginning in Rochester, Weld lectured in 
nearby Bergen and organized an anti-slavery society of 200 


members. He also spoke to a Brighton farming population 
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33Mar sh, Stewart on Slavery, p. 19; Emancipator, 
March, 1836, 


3h Letter of Mary P. Mathews to Mrs. Finney, June 22, 
1836, Finney MSS; Letter of Stanton to Phelps, March 5, 
LO36y Phelps MSS; First Annual Meetin of the New York State 
Anti-Slavery Society, Be ; ancipator, April, 1 ; 
liberator, April 16, 1836; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimkéd 
Letters, Ll, pp. CL wee Ulmeeoue - 
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which appeared to agree with his views.35 Stanton apparently 
gave no lecturing aid, but occupied himself taking notes, 
doing research, and rendering moral support. The two de- 
cided that because of the inflammation of Stanton's throat, 
the bad traveling conditions, the need for his services in 
New York state, and the abandonment of the plans for early 
organization of a Connecticut society that Stanton should 
remain in the area for another few weeks. 

While Weld was in northwestern New York, Stanton 
Spoke in Mt. Morris, Fowlerville, and York, Livingston 
County. The house in which he lectured in Fowlerville on 
April 12 was burned down the next day, creating more aboli- 
tionists than his speech had. By April 27 he was attending 
a meeting in Utica. He returned to New York City at least 
in time to take part in the anniversary sessions of the 
national society.3/ 

Upon leaving Rochester on April 6, Weld expected to 
lecture in Brockport that evening, spend the rest of the 
week at Albion, Orleans County, and commence his work at 
Lockport the next week. He eventually delivered ten or 


eleven lectures in the Presbyterian church of Lockport. 


35Rmancipator, April, 1836; Liberator, April 16, 
18 36. 


36Barnes and Dumond, Weld- ules Letters, I, pp. 
289-290; Letters of Stanton to Phelps, March 5 and aah iy 
1836, Phelps MSS. 


37Human Rights, I (May, 1836), p. 33 Voice of Free- 
dom, May, 1836; Letter of Stanton to Phelps, April 13, 1836, 
Phelps MSS; Third Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery 
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Exoept for a minor interruption by an individual at the 
first meeting, until Saturday, April 23, when the last 
lecture was to have been delivered and a county society 
established, the addresses proceeded smoothly. However, on 
the twenty-second a handbill appeared, proposing that those 
who opposed the scheduled convention should meet at the same 
church at the same time. When the appointed hour arrivod, 
the house was crowded. Included among the anti-abolition- 
ists were a local judge, the sheriff, and several lawyers. 
After two clergymen present had declined, Weld himself 
offered the prayer and quieted the group. However, when he 
announced the subject of his lecture, the mob began shouting, 
stamping, and hissing. Unable to be heard above the clamor, 
he publicly asked the trustees who had been granted use of 
the house and was informed that the abolitionists had. Still 
unable to lecture, he took his seat, and the opposition 
organized the meeting. After four hours of turmoil and the 
adoption of anti-abolitionist resolutions, the judge called 
for adjournment and his supporters withdrew. Those who had 
originally scheduled the meeting then organized the Niagara 
County Anti-Slavery Society. Weld had planned to leave the 
following day, but agreed to stay and lecture in the house 
on Monday, April 25 and as long thereafter as any opposition 
remained. The one session was sufficient, for, although 
forty or fifty anti-abolitionists gathered outside, when 
they moved within, they quietly took their seats and offered 


no disturbance. Weld spoke between four and five hours. At 
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the close, approximately lO affixed their signatures to the 
constitution of the new organization. Weld's success was 
lasting. <A year later the county boasted of 2,100 members 
with societies in nine of the twelve towns.2° ‘ 
Weld's activities for the next month were unreported. 
Its likely that he attempted to speak in Buffalo and 
rested from his strenuous efforts at his parents! home in. 
Apulia. In any case, he arrived in Troy during the latter 
part of May. At the invitation of about sixty of the local 
abolitionists, Weld began his lectures on May 22 in the 
Bethel Church. After the third address, the meetings were 
shifted to the larger Presbyterian church. Since his ar gu- 
ments were beginning to produce converts, the anti-aboli- 
tionists secretly met and agreed to halt the lectures. On 
June 3 a handbill was circulated warning Weld to desist and, 
in case he continued, calling together the citizens in front 
of the Court House on the evening of the next scheduled 
meeting. On the same day the-Grand Jury refused to return 
a bill of indictment against Weld as had been requested by 
a member of the state legislature. Afraid of damages to 
their building, the trustees of the Presbyterian church 
voted prior to the meeting to withdraw their permission for 


the use of the house, but Weld and the pastor of the church 


38Rmanc4 ater, April, 1836; May 19, 1836; Zion's 
Watchman, May 6, quoting from Niagara Courier; Friend 
of Man, July 26, "1837, aR from First Annual Report of 
the Niagara County Anti-Slavery Society; First Annual Meet- 
ing of the New York State Anti-Slaver Society, roe 
Liberator, April 16, 1836; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimkd 
Lebvers lp. cou. aE 
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were not informed of the decision. Thus, the abolitionists 
were turned out to the mob of about 1,000. The audience was 
allowed to leave unmolested but Weld only escaped injury 
through the protection accorded him by his friends. Although 
he was followed to his lodgings, each attack upon him was 
repulsed. The Mayor did not attenpt to disperse the mob, 
but reproved, Wald for his "dangerous activities." One of 
the city officials was a leader of the group. The Troy 
Anti-Slavery Society scheduled another session for June 7. 
At that time, Weld was allowed to discuss free speech, but 
when he began his anti~slavery address, the mob stamped, 
hissed, and showered the area with eggs, stones, and sticks. 
Several more rushes on his person were repulsed, although 
brickbats did hit others. The Mayor arrived two hours late 
to clear the house. Weld was escorted to his lodgings in 
broad daylight Waray two-thirds of the city, heckled all 
the way. The Mayor and Common Council, admitting that the 
law could not be maintained, advised Weld's friends to urge 
him to leave. While he remained in Troy, not a day passed 
during which he was not stoned. 29 

The Mayor eventually announced that, whether it was 
legal or not, if Weld would not depart peacefuily, he would 


eject him from Troy. Since nothing except martyrdom could 


39Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 
291-302; entry for June 10, 1 in diary, Lewis Tappan MSS; 
Letter of Garrison to May, June 17, 1836, Garrison MSS; New 
York Evangelist, July 23, 1836; Friend of Man, July 1h, 
3 Liberator, June 25, 1836, qnets ner sper Free Discussion 
Advocate; Herald of Freedom, June 25, 1836, quoting from 
Pawtucket Record. ; 
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be accomplished by remaining, Weld complied. He moved from 
defeat to victory. At Union Village, modern Greenwich, only 
about thirty miles north of Troy, Weld spoke for five suc- 
cessive evenings, June 18-22, delivering the first anti- 
slavery lectures ever heard in the community. Several 
stones were thrown at the church, but the local citizens 
would allow no mob action in their town. 40 On June 23 Weld 
joined Nathaniel Colver as featured speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Washington County Anti-Slavery Society in 
Hartford. On June 30 and July 1 he crossed into Vermont for 
two addresses. Upon his return to New York, he spoke for 
three hours at the annual meeting of the Greenwich Anti- 
Slavery Society, July h; at the conclusion of his address, 
118 new namés were added to the society's constitution. In 
addition, during the final week of June, he must also have 
spoken at Fort Ann, adding ninety new members to the two 
societies, and at Adamsville and West Granville; a new 
society was established after the latter lecture. By July 6 
Weld was attending a meeting of the Executive Committee in 
New York city.41 


LOphomas, Theodore Weld, pp. 116-117; Letter of 
M. C. Youngblood to Weld, January, 1891, Weld MSS; entry 
for July 6, 1836 in diary, Lewis Tappan MSS; Friend of Man, 
June 23 ies lay apa ifr 1536, quoting from Union Banner of 
June 20. 
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The state of Vermont was settled for the most part 
by Connecticut people, but, in contrast to Connecticut, 
Vermont was generally radical in politics and religion until 
1800. Vermont alone of the early states applied the doctrine 
of natural rights to all men irrespective of color; the first 
anti-slavery provision in a state constitution was conse- 
quently in its fundamental law. As chavacterized by David 
'M. Ludlum, in the two southern-most counties of the state, 
which were predominantly conservative and exercised a re- 
straining hand, Congregationalism was intrenched, benevolent 
institutions and temperance were supported, and colonization 
was favored over abolition. Until 1850 the westward border, 
an area in which the radicals were supreme, was always at 
odds with the south. Dominated by the Methodists and Sepa- 
ratists, it was swept by powerful religious revivals. The 
third section was the northern frontier and hill communities 
that flanked the Green Mountains. There Republicanism was 
initially dominant, but later third parties and social 
reformers received support 42 

Vermont maintained its frontier atmosphere at least 
through the 1830's, never electing a home-born Governor 
until 1835. One of its characteristics was a lack of law 


enforcement. Yet a transformation was also occurring. New 
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42pudlum, Social Ferment in Vermont, pp. 5-18. 
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denominations, the Unitarians, the Methodists, the Univer- 
salists, and the Campbellites, were gaining many adherents. 
In the first decade of the nineteenth century, the benevolent 
and reform movement elicited a great following. There was 
the usual inter-action between reforms and temnerance 
prepared the way for abolition. The state was tremendously 
effected by the Anti-Masonic issue which grew particularly 
strong in the Baptist church. Among the leaders in Anti- 
Masonry were two anti-slavery agents, Orson Murray and 
Nathaniel Colver.43 

With slavery prohibited by her Declaration of the 
Rights of the Inhabitants and with no commercial connections, 
geographical nearness, or blood ties with the Slavery 
interests, Vermont listened to the advocates of immediate 
emancipation. As a result, the state probably became the 
first to accept readily abolitionist doctrines. “Negroes 
occupied a comparatively high social position in the state. 
Vermont really adopted anti-slavery sentiments on its own. 
It established the country's first state society advocating 
immediate emancipation. What is more, there is partial 
truth in Stanton's claim that he had been mobbed in every 
state from Indiana to Maine, except Vermont, and that he had 
never heard of anyone else encountering an anti-slavery mob 


within its borders.44 


43tudlum, Social Ferment in Vermont, pp. 18-69; 86- 
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The first anti-slavery agent in the state was Oliver 
Johnson, a native of Vermont, who toured the principal towns 
in 1832 under the auspices of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society. He delivered addresses at Montpelier May 28, 
Craftsbury June 3, Peacham June 10, and Danville, June 17. 
He boasted of what must have been easy conversion of an 
ex-Governor of the state and a former secretary of the colo- 
nization society.4> The other early agent was Orson S. 
Murray, commissioned by the Garri’sonians in 1833 and a 
worker throughout the year. He delivered reported addresses 
in Middlebury on October 3. enhuUblagGe Castleton, Bennington, 
and Factory Village .46 Nathaniel Southard, on a visit home 
to western New Hampshire, spoke twice at Bradford and New- 
bury in mid-January of 183,47 

At an early date abolitionism in the state was 
fortunate to have Chauncey L. Knapp among its supporters. 


He gave more impetus to the anti-slavery cause than the 


Annual Meeting, Holden in Middlebur » February 16 & 17, 
1836 (Middlebury, 1836), p. 13; May, Some Recollections, 
pp. 153-155; Wilbur H. Siebert, Vermontts Anti— avery and 
Underground Railroad Record, with a Map and Winstweriene 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1937), pp. 6-23; Stanton, Random Reflec- 
tions, p. 55; R. L. Morrow, "The Liberty Party in Vermont," 
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early agents did. Born February 26, 1809, Knapp was appren- 
ticed at the age of fourteen to a printer. In November of 
1831 he established the Vermont State Journal as the organ 
of the Anti~Masonic party in the state, continuing as its 
editor until December 1836. Elected in that year by the 
Whigs as Secretary of State, he served until he refused to 
Support the Harrison-Tyler ticket in 1840 and was superseded 
by another abolitionist, Alvah Sabin. Knapp ably backed the 
lecturers, served as a local agent himself, and was the 
guiding hand behind the state organization. 48 

Three anti-slavery societies were established in 
1833 and three more in the early months of 1834. On May l, 
1834 the Vermont state organization was founded at Middle- 
bury; eighty-six delegates from twenty-two to thirty towns 
affixed their names to the constitution.49 The Agency 
Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society in February 


of 1834 turned down a request from the New England group 


48rudlum, Social Ferment in Vermont, pp. ly-1h7; 
Abbie M. Hemenway (ed.), Vermont Historical Gazeteer: a 
Magazine Embracing a History of Each Town, Civil, Ecclesi- 
SEeiSEe Bi a nc aie and Military (5 vols.; Burlington, 
Vermont, LCP LEST) IMT Teeby Mes ep cero) SweNE Knapp edited 
the official newspaper of the state anti-slavery society, 
the Voice of Freedom, between January of 1839 and 1842. He 
moved to Brandon, Vermont for a time and then to Massachu- 
setts, serving his adopted state as a State Senator in 1851 
and subsequently as a United States Representative to the 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth Congresses (Hemenway, Vermont 
Historical Gazeteer, IV, pp. 63, 292). 
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that Murray be commissioned its agent for Vermont, but the 
state society apparently appointed him for five months in 
the autumn and winter of 1834-1835. There is little record 
of his activities, although reports were printed of opvsosi- 
tion to him in Burlington in September, refusal to hear him 
in Windsor, and small mobs in Woodstock and Bennington. He 
delivered between eighty and ninety addresses and helped 
found auxiliary societies in ten or twelve towns. Three 
local agents, who labored gratuitously, aided him, 20 

At its first annual meeting, February 18, 183, the 
Vermont society heard an address by Oliver Johnson, then a 
resident of Middlebury. Among others who participated in 
the activities were Knapp, James Milligan, who later was 
appointed a lecturing agent, and E. D. Barber, subsequently 
a@ local agent. Milligan and Alvah Sabin, also an agent in 
1836-1837, were vice-presidents of the society.o4 Lecturing 
activities in the state continued to be limited during most 
of the year. In response to a June direction to Wright by 
the Agency Committee to hire a "Suitable clerical agent for 
Vermont," a letter was read in July from Beriah Green, an 


ex-Vermonter, in reference to the Reverends Merrill and 


S0First Annual Report of the Vermont Anti-Slaver 
Society, p. 9; Agency epee Minutes, rPebruar c 3h 
meeting; Ludlum, Social Ferment in Vermont, pp. 147-1193 
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Goodhue of the state. Wright was instructed to ascertain 
whether Merrill would accept an agency; he apparently 
declined. Beginning around the first of September, 1835, 
the New England society may have sent Southard on a six 
weeks tour of the state, apparently to distribute publica- 
tions. The annual report claimed that the state society 
employed an agent for five months "who circulated anti- 
Slavery publications, lectured to some extent, formed 
Several town societies, and collected funds, in subscrip- 
tions, amounting to upwards of four hundred dollars," but 
who the man was and what his more Specific duties were are 
not known. 22 

Newbury, the only town which reported its activities 
to the Herald of Freedom, was organized in the spring of 
1835 into two anti-slavery societies, embracing approximately 
100 members, They heard three lectures, delivered by Milli- 
gan, Root, and Storrs. In the latter part of November Storrs 
again visited the town to preach about slavery. Although 
quite a few men and boys gathered around the meeting house 
and talked, walked, hooted, rang the bell, broke the door 
panel, and threw brickbats at the house, Storrs just raised 


his voice and continued his address.°3 


Seagency Committee Minutes, meetings of June 16 and 
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One of the more celebrated lecturing tours through 
the state was undertaken in October of 1835 by Samuel J. May 
in his capacity of General Agent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society. He later reported that he had been insulted 
everywhere he went. This is hardly surprising, even in 
Vermont, for this was the month of the Garrison mobbing in 
Boston, the mob in Utica against the state convention, and 
other demonstrations. A special session of the Vermont 
Anti-Slavery Society was called for October 22 and 23. On 
the first night the convention met in Representatives Hall 
in Montpelier; the legislature and some of its committees 
had purposely adjourned so that its members could participate 
in the proceedings. May spoke for about an hour-and-a-half 
and the meeting adopted resolutions; some eggs thrown through 
the windows at the speaker caused the only disturbance. The 
second session was scheduled for the town's meeting house. 
Symptoms of a riot were evident in the afternoon. Placards 
advised people not to attend; a letter Signed by the post- 
master, president of the bank, and others requested May to 
leave town. When May began to speak that evening, another 
man also rose, made some remarks, and was replied to by May 
and Knapp. The audience voted overwhelmingly that May 
Should be permitted to speak. However, the noise was . 
continued and the speaker could not be heard. Because of 


other commitments, May left town the next day.O4 
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May's efforts, even in Montpelier, were not in vain, 
for a week later, under the leadership of Knapp and Colonel 
J. P. Miller, the city's anti-slavery society was organ- 
ized. 22 The traveling agent proceeded to Burlington. 
Although a man in the gallery of the meeting house accosted 
him before the lecture, he encountered no other disturbance. 
At Middlebury aneindividual who threw buckshot at us was 
ushered out by the sheriff. May spoke twice at Bennington, 
first to a small audience and later to a group which num- 
bered about OO. After an address in Brandon, he encountered 
another mob at Rutland. He remained in Vermont at least 
until November 7, perhaps longer, for his first reported 
public appearance upon his return to Boston was on November 
30,26 

Almost immediately following Mays visit Al vah 
Sabin presented resolutions to the Vermont legislature 


advocating the abolition of Slavery in the District of 


1835; Liberator, October 31, 1835, quoting from Vermont 
State Journal, 


5SVermont Telegraph, November 12, 1835. Miller was 
born in Randolph, Vermont in 1797, served in the War of 1812, 
attended Lartmouth and Burlington colleges, and introduced 
the first anti-slavery resolutions in Vermont's legislature. 
One biographer called him the leading anti-slavery advocate 
in the state. He died of a spine injury in 187 (Hemenway, 
Vermont Historical Gazeteer, IV, pp. 457-62). 
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Columbia. Although the proposal was laid on the table, it 
lost by only an 86-3) vote.°! After May's departure, agency 
activity practically ceased until the following summer. The 
second annual meeting of the state society convened in 
Middlebury, February 16, 1836, with Murray, Knapp, Beriah 
Green, and Johnson among the speakers. Weld, as previously 
noted, left New York state to lecture in Benson on June 30 
and July 1. Although Stuart was commissioned by the national 
society in June of 1836 to labor in Vermont, agreement was 
later reached whereby his services were relinquished to New 
York. When that was done, Murray, writing for the state 
organization, reminded the national officers that Vermont 
Hea received no outside aid except for the short visit by 
May and that the state for ten months had possessed no agent 
of its own, even though it had attempted to obtain the 


services of Scott and Storrs .28 


Storrs in New Hampshire, from 
March, 1835 to May, 1836 


Virtually the whole anti-slavery movement in New 
Hampshire from March of 1835 to May of 1836 revolved around 
the efforts of George Storrs. Until that period, the work | 
in the state had been little more than an off-shoot of 


activities in Massachusetts. During the anniversary period 


57tiberator, December 12, 1835. 
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of 1835 in New Hampshire, May, Phelps, and Stanton debated 
with Gurley, while Grosvenor, Kimball, Torrey, James T. 
Woodbury, and others joined in the activities. However, the 
most Significant development of the convention was the 
announcement that the society anticipated the employment of 
an agent. The Focata of Freedom had demanded an appointment 
in early May, but, in the end, the Executive Committee of 
ane American Anti-Slavery Society issued the commission 
rather than the state organization. In any case, Storrs, 
the appointee, agreed to commence his work on August ee, 
Leaving Concord in the morning of August 15, Storrs 
began his paid Cenvet by distributing anti-slavery pam- 
phlets at Northwood and then continuing to Dover to prepare 
Lore oleae tars fecuune the next day. He spoke three times in 
town peunean Sunday, August 16 and Tuesday, August 18, 
encountering only noise and a brief speech in opposition. A 
young men's anti-slavery society was formed. On August 20 
after distributing anti-slavery literature in Portsmouth, 
Storrs joined Root to lecture before a small congregation in 
Durham. He was in Great Falls on the following day, begin- 
ning a series of interviews with abolitionists of the area. 
After lecturing on August 23, he acquired seventy-two names 


for the Great Falls Anti-Slavery Society. He met with the 


SMFirst Annual Report of the New Hampshire Anti- 
Slavery Society, BEE 2-; Letter of Henry Benson to George 
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anti-slavery people in Dover on the following evening. By 
the twenty-ninth he reached Bristol, preparatory to lectures 
on August 30 and September 1. Another anti-slavery organi- 
zation was established .©0 

Withdrawing from his work in the New Hampshire lake 
country, Storrs lectured in New Hampton on September 2. On 
the following day he conferred with Thompson and winthies at 
Plymouth. He traveled to Sandwich on September for lec- 
tures of the fifth and sixth. For a few days thereafter he 
engaged in private conversations in the area, disposed of a 
large quantity of publications, and did not lecture again 
until he spoke on September 10 in the north part of Sandwich. 
He preached all day, September 13 in Moultonboro.61 

Thereafter, reports of Storrs! operations until the 
latter part of November are missing. However, according to 
Wright, he was lecturing. He attended the New York State 
Convention in October and apparently spent some time in the 
northern part of New Hampshire, for the Herald of Freedom 
reported a mob opposed his address at Newbury, Vermont 
during the third week of November .©2 After turning south- 
ward, he lectured twice in different parts of Lebanon and 


expected to form a society. He arrived in Grantham on 
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November 28, spoke four times, and formed two new societies. 
On December l2 he reached Sandbornton to answer a request by 
its anti-slavery organization for a sermon. He preached all 
day Sunday, December 13 and announced an appointment for a 
lecture the following afternoon. On Monday morning some 
boys discharged guns from the hills surrounding the town, 
two selectmen requested that the meeting be canceled, and 
Storrs received a notice that a warrant would be sworn out 
for his arrest. That night, his warrant server seated him- 
self in the audience before the meeting began. Storrs 
opened the services by reading scripture and then began to 
pray. While he was kneeling, he felt a tap on his shoulder, 
undoubtedly from a cane which the warrant server was carry- 
ing. Storrs continued his prayer. Then he felt hands laid 
upon him and heard someone tell him that he was a prisoner. 
When he did not respond, he was seized by the collar. Upon 
opening his eyes, Storrs saw the deputy sheriff and discov- 
ered that he had been arrested as a vagrant. The accused 
was taken before the Justice of the Peace, one of the 
selectmen who had visited him that morning. Storrs pleaded 
not guilty and asked for and received a postponement of the 
trial. He was released on $20 bail. The charge against him 
stated that he was a vagrant, disorderly, a common railer 
and brawler, lacked lawful employment, and spent his time 
going around the country disturbing the public peace. 

Three days later, he was acquitted when the prosecution 


failed to prove anything against him; he did not even have 
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to make a defense in his own behalf. The occurrence offered 
an excellent tale for abolition publications. ©3 

Storrs was acquitted on Thursday. Two days later he 
arrived in Bradford, preached three sermons, and lectured 
Monday afternoon and evening. The selectmen of the town 
denied the use of the meeting house to him, but a nearby 
hall was available. A mob made a half-hearted attempt to 
disturb him. Heading eastward, Storrs arrived at New Market 
on Thursday, December 2). He spent two weeks in the vicin- 
ity, lecturing without opposition on December 26 and January 
2 and 5S. His next appearance was in Dover and its environs. 
Storrs found the Congregational church closed to him for 
scheduled sessions before the young men's organization, 
January 10 and 12. However, he held two meetings on Thurs- 
day, January lj. The evening conclave was so crowded that 
the mobocrats could not get in and had to content themselves 
with raising noise outside and making a futile rush on 
Storrs as he was leaving. On Janutry 15 he delivered a 
Short lecture in Portsmouth, O4 

After attending to anti-slavery activities in Con- 


cord the last two weeks of January, Storrs set out again on 
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January 30 to participate in the Rhode Isiana Convention, 
lecturing in Andover en route, arriving in Providence on 
February 2, and leaving on the sixth, Although he returned 
to Concord, he had departed again by Saturday, February 13. 
Weather was poor, so he halted in Dover to debate on Monday 
and lecture on Tuesday. His next destination was Great 
Falls. By Saturday, February 20 he was Bits ge tnite and lec- 
turing in Rochester; a second lecture followed on February 
22. Two new societies of 100 members were formed. After an 
address to a small audience, he attended the organization of 
a ladies’ anti-slavery society in New Market, February 26. 
The following evening he lectured in that community again, 
then preached in Durham on Sunday, February 28. He was 
particularly enthused about the number of new subscribers 
whom he was acquiring for the Herald of Freedom, © 

His schedule again becomes hazy in March. Storrs 
probably was working close to Concord. On March 21 he wrote 
from Lockport, on the thirtieth he lectured in Loudon Vil- 
lage, and on the following day he arrived in Pittsfield. In 
the latter town Storrs was asked not to speak by a letter 
which thirty-seven of the areats inhabitants Signed. Never- 
theless, he went ahead. At the close, while Storrs and the 
minister were kneeling in prayer, the sheriff of Pittsfield 
arrested him. The charge was similar to the previous one: 


"a common railer and brawler." However, the judicial 
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treatment which the accused received distinguished the Sand- 


bornton incident from this later one. Since the day was one 
of prayer and fasting, Storrs again asked for postponement 
of his trial; the justice denied the request. The court 
adjourned for half an hour, which permitted Storrs to return 
to the church. After the trial, the justice thought about 
the matter for a day, found Storrs guilty, and sentenced him 
to the House of Correction for three months of hard labor. 
Naturally, the case was appealed and no accuser appeared at 
the second trial. 

With sentence hanging over his head, Storrs preached 
in Concord and attended a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the state anti-slavery society during the first week of 
April. Soon thereafter he left for New York City. On April 
18 he attended the meetings of the Wesleyan Anti-Slavery 
Society and the Agency Committee of the national anti-slavery 
organization. He must have left for the Methodist Annual 
Conference before the anniversaries. After two weeks of 
travel from Philadelphia, he arrived in Cincinnati about May 
7. For speaking at an anti-slavery meeting while the assem- 
bly was in session, the Conference censured him. He merely 
vowed to redouble his efforts and resigned his traveling 
ministry to place himself more beyond the bishop's control 


and to devote himself entirely to the anti-slavery cause. 
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He returned to New Hampshire during the latter part of 
June .©7 


Initial Failure in Connecticut 


The record of agency activity in Connecticut in the 
early 1830's relates more about what was not done than what 
was. In its Annual Report of 1835 the national society 
boasted of the formation of four new state organizations 
which joined those already in existence in Massachusetts and 
Vermont and noted that others in Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut were in the process of formation. While that in Rhode 
Island eventually was created through the efforts of Stanton, 
Connecticut had to wait for fulfillment of her promise .©8 

While he was on his first true lecturing tour in 
Maine in October of 1834, Phelps was informed by Leavitt 
that the New York officers wanted him to lay the foundations 
for a convention in Connecticut. Instead of complying, he 
remained in upper New England and subsequently transferred 
his activities to New York. His only lectures in the state 
occurred while he was traveling to or from New York City. 
Before beginning his second excursion into New York, Phelps 


in July of 1835 returned to his home in Wrentham, Massachu- 


se renee vee 
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setts to move his furnishings to Farmington, Connecticut. 
The transfer was prompted by his assignment to the state as 
soon as his New York operations were completed. Because of 
his wife's illness, he returned east after the Utica conven- 
tion, some what sooner than he probably otherwise would have 
done, arriving in Farmington at least by November 2. There- 
after, although the Agency Committee specifically authorized 
him to lecture in the state, he was too occupied with his 
home duties to attempt further speaking during that month. ©9 

In late November Phelps preached one Sunday in his 
native town of Farmington and spoke on November 30 at the 
monthly concert of prayer in Boston. By mid-December he was 
able hada oie full time efforts to the state, but just as 
Stuart, Storrs, and Grosvenor were encountering mobs that 
month of 1835, Phelps also met opposition. He opened a week 
of lectures in Farmington on Monday, December 14. On the 
first evening, although a mob gathered outside, only some 
incoherent statements by one individual inside interrupted 
the speaker. When several men attempted to drown out the 
lecturer with conversation of their own the next night, they 
were led outside by the constable. Brickbats and handfuls 
of shot were thrown, but Phelps continued speaking from a 


safe position. At both the Tuesday and Wednesday sessions a 


69Letters of Leavitt to Phelps, October 6, 183}, 
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rush was made on the pulpit, but Phelps was ably defended. 
The final session on Friday included two meetings; a town 
anti-slavery society was organized at one of them. Later 
charges were brought agair~. rourteen of the mob and the 
court fined most of thos3e das deat His final visit in the 
area was to Hartford. /0 

On December 18 Stanton pledged with Phelps to join 
him for a major effort in Rhode Island before its state con- 
vention; Phelps complied in the last week of December or the 
first part of January, spending five weeks in the state and 
making one excursion into Massachusetts, January 13-17. On 
February 6 he left Providence, again ventured to Massachu- 
setts for several speeches, and only returned to Connecticut 
on February ll. His stay was probably not long anough to 
permit any lecturing, for he was participating in the meeting 
of the Agency Committee on February 2)./1 

Finding lecturers for Connecticut was a difficult 
problem. In July of 1835 the Reverend S. L. Pomeroy of 
Maine was offered a commission as permanent agent with a 
salary of $1,000 per year, but he did not accept. With the 
initial stages of operation in Rhode Island finished in the 
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beginning of February, 1836, the Agency Committee decided 
that it would make a major effort in Connecticut and that it 
would direct Phelps and Stanton to that field. Even when 
the Rhode Island abolitionists protested, the Committee held 
firm to its decision. At the same meeting on February 10, 
C. C. Burleigh was also commissioned to join the others for 
thrse months. Phelps was promised that the Committee would 
also attempt to induce Goodell and Thurston to join them, /¢ 
However, matters did not work out as planned. 
Goodell, who had to be initially assigned to Rhode Island, 
accepted the editorship of the Friend of Man./3 stanton 
left New York City in late February to visit Weld for a week 
and stayed almost until May, never reaching Connecticut at 
ail.!4 In mid-February C. C. Burleigh accepted his assign- 
ment and worked for three months for the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, but some of his effort was expended in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, as well as Connecticut, /> 
Even Phelps had to be recalled from his lecturing duties 


the latter part of March to assume the editorship of The 
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Emancipator. /© In February Stanton termed the formation of 
the state society before summer inexpedient. A month later 
he counseled that plans should not be rushed, but that three 
or four agents ought to be employed for two years and the 
state thoroughly converted. In April he listed the abandon- 
ment of plans to organize a state society az one of the 
reasons that he had not joined Phelps. (7 Without agents, 
the national leaders concluded that the Connecticut sociaty 
could not be formed until at least the next winter, /8 
Phelps! spring efforts were limited. The Committee 
Suggested that he initially work in Litchfield County, but 
Phelps awaited Stanton's arrival before complying. He 
returned to Farmington from a lecture at Plymouth on March 
4, spent the next day there, appeared with C. C. Burleigh 
in Avon, and returned to Farmington by March 15. He worked 
during the remainder of the month at Willimantic and at 
Meriden. Contrary to expectation, he encountered consider- 
able opposition in the former town. For three nights in 
Succession his opponents failed to oust him. A borough 


meeting formally requested that he discontinue. When Phelps 


asked for the request in writing, properly signed, the 
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meeting dissolved. Some of its rioters who tried to enter 
his meeting were arrested at the door; Phelps continued 
unmolested. Before he left, he spoke for better than a week 
and helped form the Windham and Willimantic Anti-Slavery 
Society. (9 

| C. C. Burleigh commenced his assignment in the 
vicinity of his home of Plainfield, Connecticut around the 
third week in February. Phelps joined Burleigh about March 
1 for talks to coordinate their efforts and a joint attempt 
to abolitionize Avon. After parting, Burleigh took the 
stage for Ashford. He spoke at Walcottville on March 6, in 
Hampton on March 7, and in Eastford. By March 15 he was in 
Simsbury, Hartford County. 80 Thereafter, his activities are 
generally unreported until the end of April. At its April 5 
meeting, the Agency Committee assigned him to Rhode Island, 
but whether he went immediately has not been ascertained. 
Sometime during March or April he "returned to Connecticut," 
lectured at Plainfield, spoke four times at Canterbury and 
once at Westminister Hill. Garrison wrote that Burleigh had 
been in Brooklyn, Connecticut a few days before April 16, 


but that he had left to deliver an address in Hampton. From 
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April 22 to 25 Burleigh gave four successive lectures and —— 
formed a society in Pomfret, Windham County. An additional 
address was delivered on Sunday, April 24 in Woodstock, 
about four miles from Pomfret, followed by succeeding 
Speeches, April 26, 27, and 29. A second society was 
established. He attended the annual meeting of the county 
anti-slavery society on Thursday afternoon, April 28. Al- 
though he had encountered a mob there the previous month, he 
lectured in West Woodstock on Saturday, April 30; he again 
-was met with hooting, shouting, and throwing of books. How- 
ever, he spoke without disturbance on Sunday afternoon in 
the same church and in Eastford on Sunday evening. His 
final lectures in towns previously visited were at Hampton 


May ¢, Pomfret May 3, Wocdstock and Brooklyn May ).81 


Quiescence in Maine, March, 
1835 to October, 1836 


One of the leaders of the anti-slavery cause in 
Maine later wrote that because the state was tied so closely 
to the South by commerce and its Democratic party affilia- 
tions, there was no harder area to abolitionize. When the 
State society was formed in the autumn of 1834, its members 
did not comprehend the magnitude of their task. They lecked 
the financial resources for employing public speakers, so 


they intended to rely upon volunteer, unpaid labor, 
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Initially, of course, the two excursions by Phelps and 
Thompson during the autumn of 1834 and February of 1835 
seemed to promise great progress. However, with the end 
of the tours, anti-slavery agitation on an organized basis 
and aided from outside practically stopped. 82 

The American Anti-Slavery Society attempted to em- 
ploy Pomeroy for a year at $1,000 per annum to work either 
in Maine or Connecticut, but he would not accept. In Novem- 
ber of 1835 its effort to commission the Reverend Joseph C. 
Love joy appara oe for $500 also was unsuccessful. Only the 
appointment of Professor William Smyth of Bowdoin College to 
a local agency was accepted. 93 

Nevertheless, on the state and local level, some 
efforts were made to present the abolition doctrine to the 
people. The Cumberland County Anti-Slavery Society employed 
Asa Rand to begin work as its agent, June 20, 1835. Among 
his recorded lectures were Portland July 4, North Yarmouth 
July 13, Walnut Hill July 15, Pownal meeting house July 16, 
and Freeport July 17. Turning northward, he spoke at Dan- 
ville July 2h, Minot July 27, Danville again July 28, New 
Gloucester July 29, Gray July 30, and Cumberland July 31. 
He reported on August 10 from Portland that in six weeks he 
had delivered addresses at fifteen different localities in 


Cumberland County, excluding Portland, and had spoken twice 
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outside of the county; in six localities he had given a 
second lecture. In addition, he spoke four times in Port- 
land. He was more interested in presenting his views than 
in forming anti-slavery societies, o4 

In late July the Executive Committee of the state 
Society appointed three ministers, James Gilpatrick, Asbury 
Caldwell, and David Thurston, to agencies for three months. 
Thurston undoubtedly saw considerable service, but outside 
of a speech July 4 in Winthrop, one in Bloomfield sometime 
in the autumn, and an address before the first annual 
meeting of the Maine Anti-Slavery Society, October 28, in 


Brunswick, no record exists of what his work entailea. 85 


Lack of Activity in Massachusetts, 
January to August, 1836 


Except for the efforts of three individuals, each 
for a limited period within the first half of 1836, anti- 
Slavery lecturing in Massachusetts continued to be rather 
disorganizec. The Executive Committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society attempted in the autumn of 1835 to employ 
Birney as its General Agent for New England. It believed 


that in numerous localities he was the only man who would 
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be permitted to speak, but Birney insisted that the neen for 
him was greater in Ohio. The Boston Female Anti-Slavery 
Society attempted to induce Weld to join them to prove that 
the abolition movement in the area still had vitality. Weld 
also was fully occupied further west. The national society 
did commission George Allen of Shrewsbury, but he apparently 
did not accept. The Committee debated for a time whether it 
should dispatch Phelps to Massachusetts or Connecticut, but 
selected the latter state. In other words, any assistance 
‘that the national organization could give to Massachusetts 
had to be postponed until after the May anniversaries .06 
January was marked by several efforts within the 
state. Goodell crossed the line from Rhode Island on Janu- 
ary 3 to organize an anti-slavery society in Hebronville. 
Rand, who had returned to Massachusetts from his work in 
Maine, on January 6 was the speaker and guiding light behind 
the creation of the Lowell Anti-Slavery Society of 139 
members. Phelps left Rhode Island to participate in the 
formation of the Old Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society in 
"Northampton on January 13; Scott and Henry C. Wright repre- 
sented the abolitionists of the state at the sessions. Of 
course, the annual Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
convened that month in Boston. May, Grosvenor, Goodell, 


Scott, Whittier, and Storrs were among the agents--past, 
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present and future--in attendance. The organization's 
report indicated that, although May had served almost the 
whole year as General Agent, Grosvenor had worked for six 
months, and Scott, C. C. Burleigh, Shipley W. Wilson, and 
P. R. Russell had given local service, only twenty societies 
had become auxiliary to the state unit during the year, 87 

On February 9 another area anti-slavery society, the 
South Division of Worcester County, was organized. A large 
number of the abolitionists who attended the creation of the 
Rhode Island state society could easily go northward for 
this meeting. On February 6 Goodell, Stuart, Stanton, 
Phelps, and C. C. Burleigh left Rhode Island. Upon arrival 
in Massachusetts, they scattered to employ their efforts 
during the next two days. Stuart and Stanton left the stage 
at Uxbridge; Stuart preached Sunday morning and Stanton 
joined Scott for a lecture that evening. The other three 
also spoke that evening, Burleigh at Mendon, Phelps at 
Shrewsbury, and Goodell at Burbank Village, adjoining Mill- 
bury. Deep snows prevented further lectures on Monday, but 
on Tuesday afternoon Phelps and Stanton delivered major 
speeches to the convention, as did Goodell and Stuart that 
evening. On the following day Phelps returned to Connecti- 


cut and Stuart to New York, while Goodell and Stanton, now 


S7petters of Wright to Phelps, January 6 and 21, 
1836 and Phelps to his wife, January 16, 1836, Phelps MSS; 
Fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, pp. 3-H, 6; ; Liberator, January 19, 1036; February 
6, 1835, quoting from Lowell Times; New York Evangelist, 
January 30, 1836; Hampshire Gazette, January 20, to3G 
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joined by Grosvenor, continued to Holden to attend a meeting 
of the Board of Managers of the Northern Division of Worces- 
ter County. Goodell and Stanton spoke that afternoon and 
evening. While Stanton traveled to Providence the next aay, 
Goodell and Grosvenor delivered addresses in nearby Rut- 
lana, 88 

On March 28 the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
opened its quarterly meeting. Among those present were 
Henry C. Wright, May, R. G. Williams, and Scott.®9 A new 
organization was formed in Salisbury in April as a result of 
speaking efforts by Storrs. The same month Nathaniel 
Southard, soon to be appointed an agent, substituted for May 
to speak before the Northern Division of the Worcester 
County Anti-Slavery Society.90 

The General Agent of the Massachusetts society, 
Samuel J. May, continued his work until June of 1836. After 
his return from Vermont in November, he was confined by his 
duties, including attendance at the January annual meeting, 
to the Boston area until February. Leaving the state to 
participate in the Rhode Island Convention, February 2-, he 
returned to Boston in time to attend the Conference of 
Church Members on Anti-Slavery, February 10 and 17. On 


Nebnuany 23ehe sleite drain: intending to be absent several 
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88r,4berator, February 20, 1836. 


89NE ASS, Second Record Book, pp. 51-53; Liberator, 
April 2, 1836. 
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weeks on a lecturing tour. At his first stop at Uxbridge, 
he found Burleigh already at work, so he assisted him for 
three days, delivering five lectures anda aiding him in the 
formation of a female society. After a visit to Brooklyn, 
Connecticut, he intended to speak in Hartford and Northamp- 
ton, but had to return to Boston to appear before a stute 
legislative committee. 71+ 

For a month thereafter, May's duties were generally 
administrative. On March 8 he spoke in East Abington and on 
March 26 and 27 in Lowell. He was present at the quarterly 
meeting of the state society in Boston, March 28. On April 
3 he lectured to between 600 and 700 people in the meeting 
house in Weymouth and on April 6 he addressed a full house 
in the Town Hall in Leicester. Leaving Boston again on the 
sixteenth for a week in its southern environs, he spoke in 
Scituate on April 17, in Marshfield on April 18, in Hanover 
to an anaenae OfeSO0TonRAbDr EL 19g in ates Harbor on the 
following day, in the South Scituate Unitarian meeting house 
on April 21, and to an audience of between 800 and 900 on 
Sunday, April 2) in Weymouth. His final appearance was at 
Dorchester, April 25.94 Thereafter, he was busy planning 


for the anniversaries, attending the American Anti-Slavery 


7iLiberator, April 30, 1636; Fourth Annual Report of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slevery Society, p. WO; Becneotin 3 
of the Rhode island Anti-Siaver Convention, pp. 5-6; 
Emancipator, February, 1830. 


92yE ASS, Second Record Book, pp. 51-53; Liberator, 
March 11, 1836; April 2, 1836; April 30, 1836; May 7, 1836. 
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Society meeting and the New England Convention. He delivered 
his final addresses at Woburn, May 29 and in Boston, June 5 
and 7,72 On June 6 he resigned his General Agency. The day 
before, the Agency Committee appointed him a local agent for 
Brooklyn, Connecticut. 24 

On January 9, 1836 the Board of Managers of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society commissioned another 
agent, George LeRow, "to lecture on Slavery and take up 
collections." Practically no record exists of his work, 
Because Garrison usually advertised the society's activities, 
especially those which occurred near Boston, it is reasonable 
to conclude that LeRow did not do too much. On March 8 he 
joined May for an address in East Abington and on April 6 he 
helped form a society in Carver, Massachusetts. 9° 

The anniversary period was a particularly eventful 
one for Massachusetts. The call for the New England Conven- 
tion was sent out at the last minute, yet it included 3,000 
guipndinnags The sessions were attended by 500 people. A 


host of former, present, or Subsequent agents attended 


?3Herald of Freedom, June 17, 1836; June 25, 1836; 
Liberator, June 4, 18736; dulyelil, 1836; Third Annual Report 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, p. Ol; Proceedings of 
the New England Anti-Slavery Convention, 18365 40Deal om wm 

SUNE ASS, Second Record Book, pp. 51-53; Agency 
Committee Minutes, June 5, 1836 meeting. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Weld, May was appointed agent of the national 
society in 1836, but did not accept. His efforts thereafter 
were only periodic during the 1830ts (Agency Committee 
Minutes, August 17, 1836 meeting). 


95NE ASS, Second Record Book, January 9, 1836 meet- 
ing; Liberator, March 11, 1836; April 9, 1836. 
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including Stanton, Murray, Milligan, May, Whittier, Southard, 
James T. Woodbury, Thurston, Stuart, Henry C. Wright, Gros- 
venor, C. C. Burleigh, and Root. 76 During the course of 
those sessions, T. S. Wright, Stanton, and C. C. Burleigh 
participated in the meeting of the Boston Young Men's Anti- 
Slavery Society, May 25. Stanton, Stuart, C. C. Burleigh, 
T. S. Wright, Henry C. Wright, and Whittier rode from Boston 
to attend the meeting of the Essex County Anti-Slavery 
Society, scheduled for Newburyport, May 31. The Temple 
Street meeting house had beon engaged for the society's use, 
but on the day before the opening, a few members of bhe 
congregation called a meeting of the parish which voted 5- 
38 to close the house. The delegates accepted the offer of 
a local abolitionist to gather in her garden. When the 
conclave began, they were assaulted by the clamor of fish- 
horns and tin pans. Stanton, speaking at the time, lost the 
buttons of his coat during an attack. Others retreated like 
Whittier at "an undignified trot."97 ~ 
Following May's resignation, Garrison was appointed 
Corresponding Secretary. On July 16 Henry E. Benson also 
resigned as Assistant Agent. Joseph Tilson served between 


one and two months in an administrative capacity. Thus, 


Herald of Freedom, May 28, 1836; Liberator, May 
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97Liberator, May 28, 1836; June 4, 1836; Herald of 
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from May until August 3 when C. C. Burleigh was selected as 
Secretary and Agent, the Massachusetts society was without a 
lecturing organizer. Burleigh spoke in Abington June fos 
Southard in Scituate and Amasa Walker and Charles Fitch in 
Boston on July 4, but lecturing practically ceased during 


the summer. 98 
Anniversaries of 1836 


The American Anti-Slavery Society opened its third 
anniversary, May 11, 1836. Among those agents in attendance 
were Stanton, Stuart, Murray, Colver, H. C. Wright, Kimball, 
May, Southard, Potter, C. C. Burleigh, Goodell, Edward R. 
Tyler, William Yates, Allan, and Edward Weed. Stanton, 
Burleigh, and Allan spoke to the third anniversary of the 
New York Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society on May 11, while 
Robert Purvis, Pomeroy, and Colver joined Stanton for 
addresses before the city's ladies! society, May 12.79 

Between the national anniversary and the New England 
Convention, Murray and Stanton spoke in Pawtucket, May 22. 
After the Boston meetings and the riotous Essex County 


sessions, Stanton spoke in Congress Hall, Boston on Juns 5 


98Herald of Freedom, July 9, 1836; NE ASS, Second 
Record Bock, pp. 333, 335, 339; Liberator, July 2, 1836; 
June 18, 1836; August 6, 1836 marks the first communication 
in the paper signed by Burleigh as secretary. 


Society, pp. 20-23; Letter of Garrison to his wife /May 23, 
» Garrison MSS; New York Evangelist, May 28, 1836; 
Herald of Freedom, May 28, 1836; Vermon Telegraph, June 2, 
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and was joined by T. S. Wright and May in an appearance 
before that city's ladies! society, June 7.199 stanton lert 
for Rhode Island to make preparations for an appearance in 
mid-June in Newport before the state legislative committee 
which was investigating anti-slavery activities. Unfortu- 
nately, he became ill and did not appear, apparently not 


recovering until the second week in July. 101 


100Proceedings of the New England Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, 1536, pp. 13-30; "Herata of Freedom, June 10, 18%36; 
une , 1836; Liberator, May 28, 18360; June 4, 1836; June 
TI 61838, a er 

10lziberator, July 2, 1836; Letter of Garrison to 
May, June 17, 1836, Garrison MSS; Agency Committee Minutes, 
June 5, 1836 meeting; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimkd Let- 
ters, I, pp. 30),-308. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ORGANIZATION AND MECHANICS 
OF THE AGENCY SYSTEM 


The organizational structure and mechanics of onera- 
tion of the agency system of the anti-slavery movement were 
becoming well established by 1835, ready for the great drive 


which occurred during the succeeding year. 


Anti-Slavery Organizational Structure 


The anti-slavery movement was organized on the model 
of its predecessors in inegnomanteecnen and reform endeavors. 
The highest authority in the hierarchy was the Annual Meet- 
ing which met not only for propaganda dispersion and 
enthusiasm-arousing speeches, but also for determination of 
broad policies and selection of officers. Although distinct 
divergences could arise, most conclaves were rather routine. 
The Board of Managers, or, more likely, the Executive Com- 
mittee, made the real decisions. This was true of the aboli- 
tionists. Gecen anne and the slow transportation facilities 
of the day limited attendance at the annual American Anti- 
Slavery Society anniversaries to those who lived nearby 


and to a few leaders from the outlying localities. Since 
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each member present had one vote, the Easterners naturally 
controlled the society. Even more limiting, the major 
decisions had to be made by those who could solve problems 
on a daily, weekly, or monthly basis. As a result, the 
Executive Committee, which met at least once a month, was 
the directing force of the movement. As this was true at 
the national level, the counterpart of the Executive Commit- 
tee, by whatever name it had, was the policy-making unit of 
the state and county organizations. 

Arthur Tappan was President of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society from its foundation until its fragmentation 
in 1840. Because of his benevolent reputation, his finan- 
cial support, and his desire to play an active role, he 
probably was more influential in the society which he headed 
than the presidents of most humanitarian and reform societies 
who contributed little to their cause except their name and 
occasional presence at anniversaries. However, while his 
opinions certainly carried a great amount of weight, Arthur 
Tappan was only one of a group who made the real decisions. 
Personalities changed within the seven-year history while 
the national society was dominated by the New York City. 
leadership, but the working force in the city was generally 
the dominant voice. This usually included Elizur Wright, 
TRO GH the Corresponding Secretary; Joshua Leavitt, editor of 
the New York Evangelist; and Lewis Tappan. In the beginning 
William Green, John Rankin, and other New York philanthro- 


pists had considerable influence. As time passed, they gave 
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way to some of the lecturers: Phelps as agent and editor, 
Weld after the summer of 1836, Birney after he was appointed 
Corresponding Secretary in 1837, Stanton, and Whittier. Of 
course, members of long-standing upon the Executive Commit- 
tee, like Jocelyn and Benedict, were influential. Visits or 
letters from Beriah Green, Ohio's John Rankin, or other 
state leaders also swayed decisions. 

From his arrival in New York City in the autumn of 
1833 until he assumed the editorship of the Massachusetts 
Abolitionist in 1839, Elizur Wright served in key positions. 
His previous experience as a lecturer and distributor of 
tracts and his speaking tour in the East in 1833 provided 
training for his duties. He described his work as "securing 
agents to spread the new gospel, maintaining a lively corre- 
spondence with them when secured, raising funds to pay 
salaries, printing tracts, writing leaders for the Emanci- 
pator, . . . and for the Anti-Slavery Reporter. ..." He 
attended the quasi-weekly meetings of the Executive Committee 
and served as secretary of the Agency Committee. He had 
more administrative influence upon the agency system than 


any other man,+ 


Agency Committee 
Beneath the Executive Committee and in addition to 
the officers were a varying number of standing committees to 


direct assigned functions. For the purpose of this study, 
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the key group was the Agency Committee. As noted previously, 
the Standing Committee on Agencies had been created by the 
Executive Committee at its regular meeting of December 13, 
1833. Arthur Tappan, Leavitt, Green, and Elizur Wright 
served as members the first year with Tappan, chairman and 
Leavitt, secretary. The group met initially on December 16, 
Hels ac Welel once a month thereafter through April 16, on the 
day preceding the session of the Executive Committee. After 
two special meetings on April 19 and 25, apparently to lay 
final plans for the anniversary, it held only four more 
sessions during 183l--on August 5 and 19 and October 1 and 


22.° 


The personnel of the Committee did not change until 
May of 183) when the Executive Committee replaced Green with 
S. S. Jocelyn; Tappan continued as chairman and Leavitt, as 
secretary. Meetings were more frequent that year--two in 
June and July; one in September; two in October, November, 
December, February, March, and April; and one before the 
anniversary in May of 1836. In 1837 Stanton was added to 
the group. In addition, from time to time, agents who were 
in New York attended the sessions. 

The activities of the Agency Committee were somewhat 
varied. It normally sought out, reviewed qualifications of, 


and recommended appointment of agents, determined their 


compensation, assigned their locations, approved or rejected 


CAgency Committee Minutes, meetings of 183). 


3Ibid., meetings of 1835 and 1836; Barnes and Dumond, 
Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 59. 
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their expense accounts, and handled special problems which 
the Executive Committee might direct to its attention. The 
Executive Committee could accept, reject, or refer back any 
recommendations of the lower group .4 

Procurement of personnel was a constant problem, 
even in the period before extensive operations. This study 
has already cited a number of instances of men who refused 
appointment. During the anniversary year from May of 1835 
to May of 1836 the Committee officially considered the 
merits of thirty-three men whom it decided not to commission 
or, more frequently, who declined their offer. Between May 
and January alone, twenty men rejected their commission and 
Elon Galusha did not even bother to answer two of Wright's 
letters. It unsuccessfully sought an agent for Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, and Illinois. Abolition- 
ists in the auxiliary societies were conspicious by their 
failure to recommend suitable men. The number of individuals 
who were rejected, yet whose names never were recorded in 
the minutes, must have been far larger. The Committee 
learned from experience that those who requested an agency 


frequently did not accomplish much or effected more injury 


Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 459- 
460; Agency Committee Minutes, passim; Article VI of the 
constitution of the American Anti-Slavery Society expressly 
ave_the Executive Committee the power "to employ agents, 
fand7deternine what compensation shall be paid to agents" 
T 
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than benefit for the society.” 

The usual salary for men, some of whom could have 
earned $1,500 to $2,000 a year as pastors or professors, was 
initially $8 per week plus travel expenses; by 1836 this had 
heen raised to $600 per year. In special cases $1,000 per 
annum was authorized. Sometimes a particular society like 
the New York Young Men's, which supported Weld for a year, 
or the Philadelphia Young Men's, which offered $500 towards 
compensation, or the Rhode Island society would help sus- 
tain the appointees. Lecturers were allowed the same 
commission as others for procuring subscribers to anti-slav- 
ery periodicals and purchasers of books, but this was 
allotted towards defraying the expénses of their salaries. 
In the first years, agents were frequently asked to support 
themselves from the collections they received. However, the 
society soon learned that it could obtain larger audiences 
if financial appeals were not mentioned.© Stanton humor ously 
commented upon the dilemma, "They mob us for presuming to 
come to speak at all, and what would they do if we asked 

SAgency Committee Minutes, meetings of 1835 and 1836; 
Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 254-255. 

6Ibid., pp. 203, 225-226; Dumond, Letters of Birney, 
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them to pay for our speeches?" / 

Although agents were asked to use economy, travel 
expenses might vary considerably. Phelps! expenses for the 
year 1835 amounted to approximately $800; Thompson presented 
a bill for $48.92 for board alone during two weeks at Albany. 
Others, like C. C. Burleigh, Stuart, and Weld, who traveled 
and frequently lived with local abolitionists, cost the 
society almost nothing. Lewis Tappan told of one pastor 
who, while serving:as the society's agent in 1836-1837, 
traveled 700 miles at a cost of only $13.25; in addition, 
since he sold some books and deducted the profit, he asked 
for only $9.37 reimbursement. Wright estimated the expenses 
of agents per month, when the number employed was not too 
many in the autumn of 1835, was $256 .83.° 

The disposal of auxiliary recommendations of person- 
nel for commissions was a recurrent problem. As already 
noted in this study, the question arose almost immediately 
over the New England society's advocacy of Orson Murray. 
During 1835-1836 alone, four of these recommendations were 
influential enough to require official rejection by the 
Committee.? In addition, the Committee was continually 


(Proceedings of the New England Anti-Slavery Conven- 
Gad. Oll¢ 183 9 p. ° 


Sagency Committee Minutes, meetings of May 29 and 
November 3, 1835 and passim; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimkéd 
Letters, J, pp. 128, STs National Enguirer, February 10, — 
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confronted with auxiliary demands for a lecturer when the 
auxiliary could not help with his support or when one was 
not available. 

Ideas for special agency assignments were frequent, 
but until after the anniversary of 1836 they were either 
rejected by the Committee or the agents were not available. 
Theodore S. Wright, Israel Monroe, and other Negro leaders 
refused to work with the colored people. Efforts to gppoint 
John C. Smith or Samuel F. Porter as financial agents, David 
L. Child as a writer for the commercial and political papers, 
or Goodell as a part-time publicist failed for one reason or 
another. The Reverend Samuel F. Phoenix's proposal for an 
investigative mission to the West Indies was opposed for 
financial reasons. The major departure in agency procedures 
occurred in the spring cf 1836. Although Weld had previously 
attended church confefences and Huntington at least once had 
visited the Connecticut Baptist Convention, most agents had 
attempted the anti-slavery conversion of individual church 
members and ministers. On April 18 Storrs informed the 
Committee of his unexpected call to attend the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church as a delegate 
from the New Hampshire Conference. The Committee aprroved 
the attendance. Soon thereafter Storrs and subsequent agents 
were spending a large share of their time participating in 


various church meetings.1° 


1Oagency Committee Minutes, meetings of October 22, 
1834, March 20 and 31, June 5, September 9, and October 9, 
1835, and February 10, 1836. 
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One variation of the regular lecturing appointee was 
the local agent. This official authorization for an aboli- 
tionist to work in his neighborhood whenever he had available 
time had been employed by the Committee from the beginning. 
The appointee was usually a lawyer, physician, or minister 
with a congregation. He received traveling expenses and, in 
the case of a minister, the cost for supply of his pulpit. 
Since many of these agents had other sources of income, they 
frequently did not charge for expenses or subtracted their 
costs from what they normally would have contributed to the 
movement 's treasury.t1 

Selection of the field for lecturing could also 
become a problem. As the study has shown, Phelps frequently 
ignored the directions of the Committee; Stuart and Thompson 
often operated as they chose. In less than one year between 
December of 1836 and October of 1837, at least thirty changes 
in assignment were made. The Committee had to select an 
agent whose intellectual level would appeal to the area to 
which he was dispatched. Anti-Masons were far better 
received than Masons in some localities and vice versa. 
Wright opposed an agency for May in 1835 because he doubted 
the Unitarian's influence with Congregationally-dominated 
New England and tpecduee he questioned May's business sense. 


Sometimes Methodists were needed to influence Methodists, 


l1lpumond, Letters of Birney, I 
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Presbyterians to convince Presbyterians. Peculiar styles of 
Speaking were also more acceptable in one part of the nation 
than in another.1¢ 

Although strong efforts were initially directed to- 
ward New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other large cities, 
the Committee soon adopted Weld's philosophy to "let the 
great cities alone," to be "burned down by back fires." Weld 
advocated that technique for reform movements even before he 
entered anti-slavery service. In early 1832 he declared 
that Finney's policy of attempting to sway the West by 
meeting western businessmen in New York City was useless.13 
In the spring and summer of 1836 he must have convinced the 
Executive Committee: 


What has been accomplished by all the expenditure in 
the shape of lectures in Boston? Something it is true; 
but if the labor of that sort which has been laid out 
there had been distributed in the country back /of 
Boston/, depend upon it, the Boston churches would have 
been open long ago. Sometimes in Ohio, I found it 
utterly impossible to find rest for the sole of my foot 
in the capitol of a county; but spend a few weeks in 
the towns round it among the yeomanry and instead of 
being thrust out, I would be invited to go to the 
PUL Uy eG Ul. ee 6 

I do hope your Ex. Com. will speedily take up this 
matter of city bombardment. I hope in conscience that 
New York, adelphia, Boston, Portland, Providence, 
Albany, etc. will be let alone for the present season. 
Let them lie fallow. Or better yet let them hold their 
own and be satisfied with that and let every thing in 
the shape of agents, papers, etc. be poured upon the 


1@Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimk& Letters, I, p. 60; 
Letter of Wright to Phelps, January 13, 1535, Phelps MSS; 
Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of October 22, 183, 
January 22, February 17, and March 3, 1835. 


13Letter of Asa Mahan and Weld to Finney, February 
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in the interior. Tu thee way the ele pe tiiec tee 
effect of lectures, more vastly lew eke they were 
fulminated in her. 

Garrison agreed with this. A few months earlier, 
impressed with Stanton's conquest of Rhode Island with few 
major disturbances by concentrating upon the villages and 
avoiding Providence and Newport, he advised Phelps to shun 
New Haven, Hartford, Middletown, and other large communities 
in Connecticut until the agent had "revolutionized" the 
country. Wright stated the national society's views to 
Birney in September of 1836, "Let us take hold of the coun- 
try--the yeomanry of the country towns, leaving the cities 


to themselves for the present, and we shall soon carry the 


question. "15 


Financial Aspects 

The tremendous scope of anti-slavery operations pre- 
scribed large financial support. In contrast to many of the 
other humanitarian and reform societies in the United States, 


the anti-slavery movement seldom solicited funds abroad.l© 


liBarnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 
286-287. oe 


15pumond, Letters of Birney, I, p. 357; Letter of 
Garrison to Phelps, December ; 35, Phelps MSS. These 
views were expressed earlier by Wright to Phelps in urging 
the agent to undertake an awakening of New York state to 
remove the effect of mobs in New York City (Letter of Wright 
to Phelps, January 22, 1835, Phelps MSS). Similar sentiments 
were voiced by Wright to his parents, July 31, 1836 in the 
Wright MSS and by either Weld or someone who had just talked 
with him, in an article in The Liberator, August 20, 1836. 
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Since many of the wealthy people who sustained other organi- 
zations frequently opposed the principles of immediatism, 
the support of the cause fell almost entirely upon professing 
abolitionists. To them, giving was a moral duty. 

The largest source of revenue was voluntary contri- 
butions by the leading abolitionists. In the beginning, the 
national organization was almost entirely dependent upon the 
gifts of the New York philanthropists. Wright avowed that 
Arthur Tappan contributed a total of $50,000 a year to 
benevolent institutions. Lewis Tappan estimated his broth- 
er's yearly support of anti-slavery at $3,000. Financial 
reports in anti-slavery publications list contributions by 
the elder Tappan as $600 in August, 1834; $00 in October, 
(1834; $1,000 in March, 1835; $250 in September, 1835; $1,000 
in October, 1835; and $1,750 in payments from February 
through August, 1836. He subscribed $5,000 for the year 
1835 alone. He also contributed to state and local auxilia- 
ries. nein addition to the society support, he gave liberally 
to Lane Seminary and to the Cumminsville experiment and 
contributed $5,000 to Oberlin by June of 1835. He was the 
major supporter of the mission of Thome and Kimball to the 
West Indies.17 


by Correspondence of Lewis Tappan and Others with the 
British and Foret n Anti-Slavery Soclety (Lancaster, Penn- 
Svivania, als ycury p. 4S. 
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Although he did not have his brother's large income, 
Lewis Tappan still donated $38 in June of 1834, $539.8 in 
October, 1834; $25 in March, 1835; $250 in October, 1835; 
and $115.52 in August of 1836.18 jgohn Rankin of New York 
City, a principal monthly contributor, donated $100 in 
February, 183 and $100 monthly from August of 183 through 
the end of 1836, a total of approximately $3,000. William 
Green, Jr. submitted $60 in October, 183) and January, 1835, 
then $83.33 from February of 1835 through the Aya of the 
year when he apparently ceased to play a major role in the 
organization.19 

With the addition of Gerrit Smith to the cause, 
another valuable financial source was available. He pre- 
sented $1,000 to the American Anti-Slavery Society as an 
1836 New Yearts gift. He donated $2,000 more by June and 
another $1,000 by November. At the same time, he was sup- 
porting the New York state society with $1,800 in 1837 alone. 


In 1839 he forwarded to the national headquarters a check 


Benjamin Quarles, "Sources of Abel dt opt Sk an Ones Missis- 

Sippi Valley Historical Review, XXXII (19 19 Di 
-Stavery Record, March 1035; September, I Bae; oebebar, 
3; February, TS36; M March 1836; April, 1836; May, 1836; 

June, 1836; July, 1836; August, 1836. | 


18 american Ane Slavery Reporter, June, 18343; Eman- 
Spator, October col, lo rE: aes STavery Record, March, 1835; 


Cc 
Oct ober, 1835; August, 


19American Anti-Slavery Reporter, January, 183; 
August, 18303 Emanet ator, October Ol, 10343; December 9, 
1834; June 9, -Slaver Record, volumes I and II, 
January, 1835 PERCHES h December, 1836; American Anti-Slavery 
Society Annual Reports. Green served as Treasurer of the 
national society Taaiae its first year of operation, later 
as Financial Secretary while Rankin was Treasurer. 
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for $10,000 which he hoped would be the first installment 
towards a fund of $100,000 for agent employment. 2° 

Any society which only a few men sustained would 
have its policies determined too narrowly and its existence 
terminated if those men experienced financial reverses. As 
early as the autumn of 1835, the national organization was 
disputing an opponent's claim that Arthur Tappan defrayed 
nearly the whole expense of its work. While admitting that 
its President had been credited in The Anti-Slavery Record 
with approximately $1,750, the editor asserted that the 
society's total income was over $8,500; "liberal as his 
donations are, if he were to withhold them altogether, we 
believe the deficiency would not be long felt."-1 Several 
months later, while speaking of a fire which seriously 
damaged parts of New York City, Leavitt declared that funds 
for conducting the operations of the nationai society in the 
future would have to be collected more frequently out of the 
city.ce 

As the movement gained adherents, the financial 
foundation of individual contributions broadened. Even near 


the beginning, in a report in January of 183], which listed 


2OQuarles, Mississippi Valle Bag) Buea Review, 


9, @,& GE hess oped Cas od Vata aver ecor ebruary 10363 June, 
1836; November, 10363 Emanci ator, August 25, 18:36; June 6, 
1839: Liberator, January 3; May 14, 1836; New York 


Evangelist, January 9, 1836; Friend of Man, September ate 


21lyuman Rights, September, 1835. 
22New York Evangelist, December 19, 1835. 
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two abolitionists of New York City and Philadelphia donating 
$600 to the cause, $25 was added by the poorer defenders of 
the slave: James Mott $5, Whittier $3, May $3, Garrison $2, 
Knapp $2, Denison $2, Child $2, Thurston $1, McKim $1, Green 
$1, Phelps $1, Jocelyn $1, and Elizur Wright $1.23 The con- 
tributions from poorly-compensated agents are remarkable. 
Storrs donated $100 in October of 1835; May, $6 in March of 
1835 and $4 two months later; Lyman, $1 in July of 1835; C. 
C. Burleigh, $10 in December of 1835 and $5 two months later; 
Stuart, $100 in March of 1836 and Scott the same amount in 
May; Mrs. Phelps, $50 in May of 1836 and her husband, $50 
the following month. At the agents convention, Whittier 
gave $5, Storrs $1), and Milligan $5.24 state newspapers 
reported similar donations by the employees of the auxilia- 
ries.2> 

In addition to the money contributed to the national 
society by individual members, auxiliaries collected and for- 
warded a large share of the income. As the Panic of 1837 
ruined many of the large contributors who usually paid 
directly into the national treasury and as the auxiliaries 
grew in strength and membership, the state and local organi- 
zations had to shoulder the financial burden of national 


operation. Their failure to do this was a major cause of 


23American Anti-Slavery Reporter, January, 183. 
2h anti-Slavery Record, issues for 1835 and 1836. 


25Liberator, June 6, 1835 ana Philanthropist, March 
31, 1837 are examples. 
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the curtailment of activities in 1838.°6 ‘The American Anti- 
Slavery Society financial strongholds in 1835-1836, 1836- 
1837, and 1837-1838, its three greatest years of operation, 
were the state of Massachusetts (excluding Boston) with over 
$18, 300 contributed; New York City with over $17,000, and 
New York state (excluding New York City) with over $1), 300. 
Other leading donating areas were Pennsylvania (excluding 
Philadelphia), over $8,100; Boston, over $3,600; Connecticut 
and Vermont, over $3,200 each; Ohio, over $3,000; Philadel- 
phia, over $2,100; and New Hampshire, over $2,000.¢/ 

Anti-slavery agents and supporters also attempted to 
secure donations through various plans for pledges and annual 
and life memberships in anti-slavery organizations, collec- 
tions at meetings, sales and carnivals, and other types of 
programs .28 Sometimes the money was obtained by lecturing 
agents, sometimes by local or self-appointed lecturers, and 
sometimes, particularly in the latter 1830's, by definitely 
designated financial agents.©? 

The resources of the movement cannot be understood 


in terms of money alone, for so much of the work was per- 


26emanci AvlionnLOcLcbenselons LG373 iMay al/,) i835; 
American Anti-Slavery Society Annual Reports, I-VI. 


27tpbid. 


28New York Evan elist, January 9, 1836 reports one 
female anti-slavery aie circle had raised #170 and the 
Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society had secured $339.15-at 
its sale. Similar information was recorded in the Third 


Annual Report of the New-England Anti-Slavery Society, p. 6. 


C9Letter of Wright to Phelps, September 16, 1835, 
Wright MSS (typewritten copy). 
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formed gratuitously that summaries of income and expenses 
have limited meaning. The local agents did not receive 
compensation for their services and frequently did not sven 
charge for traveling expenses. Stuart and Thompson were 
unpaid. Many of the workers in the New York City headquar- 
ters donated their many hours of labor. Weld, who received 
a compensation far under what he could have obtained from 
any other reform society, also gave to the anti-slavery 
movement one year's labor; more than one-third of his salary 
for two other years, half of it for the first six months of 
his lecturing; and all the profits from sale of his three 
main pamphlets and the Anti-Slavery Almanac for 1839 and 
18h0, for which the national treasury before the close of 
1839 received $10,000, 30 

The American Anti-Slavery Society during the first 
six years of its operation had a reported income of over 
$170,000. Even when its revenue was largest, the Executive 
Committee found it needed more to undertake planned activi- 
ties. Particularly in the periods before the organization 
was well established and after the Panic of 1837, operations 
were limited and employees poorly paid, when they were paid 
at all. Until 1837 many of the society's publications were 
issued gratuitously, a large drain upon the money available 
for other activities. During the first five months until 
the anniversary in 1834, the society reported an income of 


30Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, II, p. 
PS pr : : ? 
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only $1,048.05; the following year $9,743.02 was collected. 
Exclusive of income from periodicals, the society had an 
apparent revenue of $18,000 in 1834-1835, $29,000 in 1835- 
1836, $45,000 in 1836-1837, $32,500 in 1837-1838, $27,000 in 
1838-1839, and $23,000 in 1839-180, 34 

The amount of its annual income which it could spend 
on the agency system was naturally limited. Including only 
agent salaries and traveling expenses, the reported figures 
were $144.28 in 1833-183); $1,833.57 in 1834-1835; $7,539.49 
(including secretaries) in 1835-1836; $15,725.11 in 1836- 
1837; $21,630.37 (including secretaries) in 1837-1838; ana 
$21,966.69 (including secretaries, editor, and publishing 
agent) in 1838-1839. Translated into percentages, the 
figures indicate that approximately 1) per cent of its 
income was spent on the agency system in 1833-1834, 18 per 
cent in 1834-1835, hl per cent in 1835-1836, 54 per cent in 
1836-1837, lO per cent in 1837-1838, and 46 per cent in 
1838-1839. If one would subtract the compensation extended 

3lgmancipator, December 22, 1836; American Anti- 
Slavery Society aire Reports, I-VI. The income of $29,000 
in 1835-1836 compares favorably with the $30,000 proposed at 
the May anniversary; $14,500 of that was pledged on the spot 
and $4,000 more at the New England Convention. The follow- 
ing year produced a $45,000 income with the anticipated 
figure of $50,00 probably not attained because of the Panic. 
Of that amount, the New England Convention subscribed $7,000 
and the New Hampshire society, $1,200. The state society of 
Ohio resolved to raise $10,000 for its work in 1836-1837. 


Massachusetts had already expended $6,000 in 1835-1836 
while Maine, Vermont, and Rhode Island had budgets of £2,000 


each (Human Rights, July, 1835; Quarterly Anti-Slaver 
Magazine, 1 ec 18367; p. 416; Thir nnual Report of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, p. ah). 
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to the secretaries and others, when involved, the year 1836- 
1837 should have been the most productive. It was. In 
addition to direct payments listed in the above figures, 
some of the costs of publications which agents were given 

or distributed gratuitously, office expenses, postage, 
envelopes and paper, law assistance, and other related items 


undoubtedly would be a part of the agency program. 32 
Methods of Operation 


In its attampt to convert the nation to the beliefs 
that slavery was a sin, that the Negro slave should be 
emancipated, and that the time for action was immediate, the 
anti-slavery movement employed many techniques. Arguments 
had to be addressed "to the understanding and consciences of 
their fellow citizens." The national conscience had to be 
awakened "to a sense of guilt of slavery."33 Because an 
influential number of the leading abolitionists were trained 
in law, the American Anti-Slavery Society was careful to 
stay within constitutional bonds in its demands. Admitting 
that each state, according to the American Constitution, had 
exclusive right in regard to abolition within its boundaries, 
Article II of the constitution of the American Anti-Slavery 


Society emphasized that the organization intended to convince 


3°Emancipator, October 12, 1837; Barnes and Dumond, 
Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 43-44; Quarles, Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXXII, p. 673; American Anti- 
Slavery Society Annual Reports, I-VI. 

333. B. Estlin, A Brief Notice of American Slavery, 
and the Abolition Movement (2d ed.; London, 1853), p. 29. 
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the public "by arguments addressed to their understandings 
and ecnsciences."34 The Declaration of Sentiments outlined 
the methods by which they hoped to accomplish their objec- 
tives: 


We shall organize Anti-Slavery societies, if pos- 
sible, in every city, town and village in our land 

We shall send forth agents to lift up the voice of 
remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty and rebuke 

We shall circulate unsparingly and extensively 
anti-slavery tracts and periodicals 

We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the 
cause of the suffering and the dumb 

We shall aim at the purification of the churches 
from all participation in the guilt of slavery 

We shall encourage the labor of freemen rather 
than that of slaves, by giving a preference to their 
productions 

We shall spare no exertions nor deta to bring the 
whole nation to speedy repentence. 3 


The American Anti-Slavery Society was soon devoting 
much of its efforts to a broad campaign which included the 
publication and distribution of pamphlets and newspapers, 
the creation and propagandizing of societies, the collection 
and forwarding of petitions and increasingly greater politi- 
cal action, and legal efforts to limit and define slavery. 
Most of these activities are beyond the scope of this study; 
however, because they touched upon the lives of the agents 
and affected the mechanics of and resources available to the 
agency yan several of them should be noted in passing. 

Not only was action directed through town, state, 


and the national anti-slavery societies, but a complement of 
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special organizations was established-- juvenile, young men's, 
and woments organizations. The attempt to establish the | 
movement on a firm foundation beginning with the youth was 
not original with abolition. The colonizationists encouraged 
juvenile societies as & means of stimulating interest in 
their objectives and contributing a cent a week by each 
member for support of their projects. Lewis Tappan, after 
attending his first juvenile anti-slavery meeting in March 
of 1836 reported quite favorably for the program. Five 
societies were in existence by the anniversary of 1836, 
before the appointment of the first childrents agent. The 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island society raised $100.75 at its anti- 
slavery fair in 1836. In mid-1837 New York City had four 
juvenile anti-slavery organizations, Boston had two, and a 
number of other communities had at least one. 36 

The formation of separate women's societies was also 
not original with abolition. New England had female organi- 
zations since the Scot's Charitable Society was established 
to aid immigrants in 1684. In 1800 the Boston Female Asylum 
and the Boston Female Society for Missionary Purposes became 
the forerunners of numerous ladies! benevolent groups which 
were to be founded in the next forty years. The New England 
Female Anti-Slavery Association was founded in December, 


1833 and two subsequent women's units in Plymouth and Con- 


36Liberator, February 19, 1831; January 14, 1837; 


April 7, 1837; Anti-Slavery Almanac, TeCLOS pee Ul eer eoU 
of Man, September I, 1836, quoting from Pawtucket Record; 
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cord, New Hampshire in February and November of 183}, 
respectively. By May of 1836, sixty female anti-slavery 
auxiliaries were included on the rolls of the national soci- 
ety. Limited in activities by social custom, the women 
usually purchased a few publications, appointed local agents 
to receive and circulate literature, raised money for state 
and national activities, circulated petitions, and encouraged 
limited action by their individual members. 37 

Particularly as the anti-slavery movement broadened 
in scope, it embraced more legal and political action. 
Originally the leaders attempted to convince individual 
church members and ministers about the truthfulness of 
abolition principles. However, since the speakers were dis- 
turbing the status quo and the North was aroused by the word 
of abolitionism, politicians were forced to be interested in 
anti-slavery. At the same time, the abolitionists, unable 
to disseminate their principles in the South and stung by 
the wrath which the officeholders directed against them, 
also had to take cognizance of the political implications of 
their efforts. By the spring of 1836 appearances of aboli- 
tion leaders, including agents, before state legislative 
committees were recurrent. The Massachusetts legislature 
directed one of its committees to consider that part of 
Governor Everett's message about abolition and review the 


claims which Southern legislatures were making against the 


37Herald of Freedom, January 9, 1836; Third Annual 


Report of the New-England Anti-Slavery Society, p. 63 Anti- 
Slavery Almanac, I CIOS7y, p. ¢ 
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Northern disturbers of the peace. At the hearing, May, 
Loring, Goodell, Garrison, and Follen stated their case. 
When the chairman of the committee silenced them because he 
objected to part of what was said, the abolitionists peti- 
tioned she whole assembly for the right to be heard and were 
upheld. In June the legislature of Rhode Island also invited 
the abolitionists to present their point of view. Less than 
a year later, in February of 1837, after an address by Stan- 
ton, the Massachusetts House and Senate passed resolutions 
which condemned Congress for its gag rules, approved the 
attitude of the state's Senators and Representatives who 
voted against gag action in Washington, and resolved that 
Congress had exclusive jurisdiction over the existence of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Vermont and Pennsylva- 
nia gen) sale ae acted. Other Northern states followed with 
similar stands. Stanton alone appeared before ten legisla- 
tive committees in seven states. This political action was 
so effective that by 1837, almost every candidate for office 
in Vermont, or the Western Reserve, or other areas in which 
anti-slavery activities had been effective, had to announce 
his opposition to slavery before he could win an election, 38 


Court action was seldom initiated by the anti-slavery 


38Henry B. Stanton, Remarks in = Re nesontavives! 
Hall, on the 23d and th of webnueny efore 
mittee of the House of Represen Sno ee ves. oF Pcachuaecoaecan 
Whom Was Keferred Sundry Memorials on we abt La of Silaver 
(2d ed.; Boston, 10357), pp. 33, 873 BLEnE on andom Refilec— - 
tions, p. 9; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimkdé Tetter Letters, Debpn.e 
304-305; Garrison, William Lloyd Gar Garrison, 2 TT 
Emancipator, November 30. 
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leaders or their opponents. Little could be proved against 
the agents. On the other hand, all too often, the acts of 
mob rule against abolitionists had already occurred and 
legal redress would have achieved nothing, even if justices 
or juries could have been prevailed upon to render favorable 
decisions; in any case, prudence suggested that the reaction 
should be moderate if the guilty or their family and friends 
were ever to be gained as anti-slavery converts. In those 
cases which wers reported in anti-slavery publications, the 
abolitionists seem to have emerged victorious. As early as 
1832, after Johnson delivered a July address in Concord, New 
Hampshire on behalf of the New England Anti-Slavery Society, 
an article appeared in the New Hampshire Patriot referring 
to him with the words, "Look out for a Knave." A few months 
afterwards, Johnson commenced a libel action against the 
editors of the paper, one of whom was arrested and held on 
bail. The suit was later withdrawn when the Patriot 
acknowledged that "the harsh epithets and heavy charges 
contained in said article were unfounded."39 

Subsequently, agents were occasionally arrested, as 
Storrs was, for disturbing the peace or similar accusations 
and agents aldo brought charges against their attackers. A 
court in Oneida County, New York, decided that an abolition 
meeting was a religious assembly and, as such, entitled to 
protection by statutes framed for that purpose. The case 


arose in consequence of a disturbance at Trenton during a 
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lecture by Avelyn Sedgewick, an agent of the national 
society. After two juries failed to agree, the judge was 
allowed to decide. The mobster was found guilty and finea.4° 
The same Sedgewick was involved in a libel suit in 1838 for 
having identified a Waterville, New York Justice of the 
Peace as the man who had excited a mob at Vernon. The case 
was settled out of court, with Sedgewick paying minor costs. 
When the former agent subsequently wrote a letter to the 
Friend of Man, the issue was re-opened and was tried by a 
judge who hac been a participant in the Utica riot of Octo- 
ber, 1835. The justice continually refused to permit intro- 
duction of any evidence about the Vernon riot. In spite of 
that, the jury could not agree and no conviction resulted.41 

Another court case in New York resulted from some 
unguarded remarks in Storrs! letter in Zion's Watchman about 
a mob which attacked him and his lectures house in Mt veMorris. 
At the next session of the Grand Jury an indictment was 
procurred against LeRoy Sunderland, editor of the newspaper. 
The sheriff of the county took the warrant to New York City 
in the autumn and arrested Sunderland. The judge was 
reported to have treated the case with fairness and the jury, 
after three hours of deliberation, returned a verdict of not 
guilty.42 


Determination to adhere closely to the truth, par- 


HOpriend of Man, March 22, 1837. 
4itpia., January 30, 1839. 
h2tpid., February 13, 1839. 
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ticularly on the part of those who worked for the national 
society, helped prevent more successful legal resistance by 
those who opposed the abolitionists. Harriet Martineau 
characterized "their accuracy about dates, numbers, and all 
such matters of fact" as remarkable. While Birney was still 
a colonizationist, he stated beliefs which he later insisted 
had to be part of his lecturing operation. After pointing 
out to Gurley some discrepancies in the colonization publi- 
cations which had caused embarrassment to him, he maintained 
that "our cause will, in the long run, be injured just in 
proportion as the statements made in its favor are unsup- 
ported by facts." It is amazing that the abolitionists, 
with numerous and well-financed opponents, were not specif- 
ically corrected more often.43 

Another principal method of anti-slavery operation 
was the campaign with the printed word. The high point of 
the attack was the printing of over one million copies of 
newspapers in 1835. This figure dropped to 700,000 in i836 
and generally decreased thereafter. When money to pay 
agents became too difficult to obtain, anti-slavery societies 
turned more to literature. The publications for the general 


public and societies which wanted to buy them for subsequent 
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gratuitous circulation were on sale at the offices of state 
and national organizations, at the leading abolition printing 
establishments, and at depositories which increased in 

number during the second half of the decade of the 1830's. 
Agents were furnished them free of charge for their own use 
in lecturing, for gratuitous circulation, and for sale. The 
number of publications, their name, and their effectiveness 


varied from year to year 44 


The Agent 


The success of the lecturing agent was most important 
to attainment of anti-slavery objectives. According to 
Weld's definition, an agent was appointed by the Committee, 
officially certified of that appointment by the Secretary, 
under the direction of the Committee in selection of fields 
and techniques, and supported by Committee funds. Once a 
man was commissioned, the limited means of communication and 
transportation of the age decreed that he would possess 
considerable freedom of action. Although his instructions 
directed him to confine his labors to a specific area, his 
field was broad enough to allow for many choices. He was 
instructed to confer with local abolitionists before making 
decisions and, in localities which had auxiliary societies, 


he was to act in concert with their proper officers. He was 


Luwilliam s. Savage, The Controversy Over the Dis- 
tribution of Abolition Literature, O- O (Washington, 
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to hold his meetings preferably in churches, alternately in 
public meeting houses. When he formed a4 society, he was to 
report its title, the names of its president and secretary, 
and its number of members to the national offices. He was 
to write the central office frequently and to transmit money 
which he received without delay to the Treasurer. Accounts 
of traveling expenses and "other contingencies" of his 
agency were to be directed to the secretary of the Agency 
Committee to be approved before payment by the Treasurer. 
The reports to Wright were of two types: the part intended 
“for publication in the periodicals of the Podiety, was to be 
a brief summary and result of the agent's activities; the 
other part was more confidential. He was asked to call on 
editors in those communities in which he was working to 
secure an exchange with The Emancipator. With the exception 
of those general directions, the man was expected just to 
follow procedures well known to all reform society agents of 
his aay .45 

Although the experiences of agents varied consider- 
ably, the influence of Weld upon the methods of those whom 
he taught~--upon almost everyone with whom he came into 
contact--and the prominent position of his disciple Stanton 
make many of their techniques and experiences in part 


typical. 


lSsee the "Particular Instructions" to Weld, Appendix 
II; Emancipator, October 20, 1836; December 15, 1836; Febru- 
ary 9, 18373 February 23, 1837; Agency Committee Minutes, 
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The lecturer usually arrived in town already 
expected by local abolitionists. If preparations had been 
made--a church or public meeting house secured, advertise- 
ments of his speech distributed, local abolitionists secured 
to urge their friends and family to attend--then the agent’s 
assignment was less difficult. If notice of his coming had 
not reached the proper people or if no one would prepare the 
way for him, the agent would have to lose several days 
obtaining a meeting house, speaking with leading townspeople, 
and making himself visible enough to arouse interest. To 
receive a hearing, rather odd expedients might have to be 
employed. Stanton recorded that in order to speak an hour- 
and-a-half in Rhode Island in 1835 about slavery, he had to 
agree to address the audience for an equal time upon the 
more popular issue of temperance.46 

Lodgings and board were usually furnished, sometimes 
clandestinely, by local abolitionists or by friends of the 
agent. In addition to his lectures, each agent participated 
in private conversations to learn the special needs of the 
area and to gain important conversions to anti-slavery, 
wrote newspaper articles or reports to the parent society, 
tried to vitalize dormant groups, and authored constitu- 
tions and set up organizations of projected auxiliaries. 
Before beginning a series of speeches, the usual procedure 
was to challenge the opposition to a debate; if the challenge 


was not accepted, the lecturer could attack his opponent's 


L6stanton, Random Reflections, rely ota hy 
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lack of courage or weakness of principle. Many speakers 


also invited replies at the end of each address. The agent 
generally carried lecture materials to answer almost any 
question or objection. The periodicals of the national 
society frequently called attention to articles which would 
be of value to the agent. Weid read extracts from a large 
scrapbook which his adversaries attempted to burn or 
destroy .47 

The objective of the lecturer was to explain the 
principle of immediate emancipation and to induce the mem- 
bers of the audience to share that belief. Slavery was 
defined by Weld Ae the act of reducing man "to articles of 
property~--making free agents, chattels, converting persons, 
into things--sinking immorality, into merchandise. "48 
Another writer of the decade declared that the issue was 
"not a question of treatment, but the principle which gives 
occasion for the treatment."49 In other words, the agent 
was to attack the idea that it was right and proper to hold 
property in man. Weld wrote for the Ohio Anti-Slavery 


Society a Declaration of Sentiments which noted the efrects 
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of slavery upon the slaveholders, the nation, and the 
church. 2° Phelps admitted that the stand which he took 
might be too high and that some people insisted that emphasis 
should have been placed upon the slaveholder's interest in 
emancipating his slaves; mere interest could never carry 
reform, he countered; conscience had to be reached by truth 
in regard to the moral character of those involved.°+ 

To the abolitionists, immediate emancipation did not 
imply a withdrawal of rights from the slaveholder--although 
they might admit that it meant a confiscation of property-- 
but restoration of rights to the slave. Likewise, emancipa- 
tiot: was to result not in freedom of the Negro from re- 
straint, but in establishment of a human who would be 
legally responsible for his own acts. Weld wrote, "Slavery 
being sin, we maintain that it 1s the duty of all who 
perpetuate it immediately to cease; in other words that 
immediate emancipation is the sacred right of the slaves and 
the imperative duty of the masters." Others went beyond the 
duty of the slaveholder and duty to the slave, to include 
duty to God, "who commands it," to posterity on whom stir 
placed a crime, and to the nec eute posterity.°- 

Quite frequently} if the lecturer's first meeting 
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did not incite a riot, subsequent gatherings did. The 
speaker would remain until the opposition was silenced or 
until, in rare cases, he was driven from the locality. One 
abolitionist, who many years later wrote of Buffum's rough 
treatment and cold reception in Indiana in 1839-180, 
declared that "it is a peculiar attribute of human nature 
that at first sight we may abhor a thing, at second sight we 
tolerate it, and by frequent contact, we finally embrace 
it."23 Perseverance produced respect and thought, tolera- 
tion. After toleration came conversion. 

If the use of the building in which the initial 
lecture was held was subsequently denied because of possible 
or actual damage to it, the series was transferred to a 
smaller church or meeting room, or a private home, or barn, 
or whatever was available. In summer months a farmer's 
grove in the open air was often the easiest site to obtain. 
One article about Weld declared that “often in the winter 
the lecturer spoke to his audience with great coat and 
mittens on, and with the temperature little above zero, "OY 
Local authorities might challenge the lecturer, violence 
ici be threatened, law suits might be filed. Through all 
this, the agent usually continued talking each day. dfs 


driven out of one part of the township, he would convert 
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another part. This was the strategy of Finney's revivals. 
Like Finney, at the end, the speaker would ask those who 
were converted to identify themselves by standing up, 
purchasing publications, contributing financial aid to the 
movement, er joining the society. 

Illness was frequent under such conditions of 
axposure to weather, constant change, and emotional excite- 
ment. However, an agent would have to be quite incapacitated 
to allow his health to substantially interfere with his 
mission. After two months steady lecturing, Marius Robin- 
son's throat and lungs in late February of 1837 were sore 
from "incipient blabbing, increased by a slight cold," but 
he intended to labor for another five weeks. On his manual 
labor tour of late June and July in 1832, Weld traveled five 
days and nights and during the other twenty-five, he deliv- 
ered thirty-two public addresses and spoke frequently to 
Sabbath schools.>° He wrote Birney about his ill health: 

I have been here eleven days--have spoken in public 
twenty-one times--ten times on temperance in Columbia, 
three times on Manual Labor there and eight times on 
Manual Labor at the Academy before the Teachers, Stu- 
dents and citizens in the vicinity. Besides this, 
have rode almost every day from Columbia to the Academy 
and data d tated is to say 17 miles. Of course I cannot 
be very sick. 6 


The experiences of an agent were not pleasant to 


consider, as one Ohio minister wrote: 
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In addition to leaving tne dear people of my charge, 
IT must leave a wife and children, while I perform the 
service. And I am not unappraised of the trials that 
await me. I have Song experience of what it is to pass 


through raging mobs. 

Marius Robinson complained about the rough roads, 
the cold, the necessity to reside at taverns with others 
full of drink. He concluded that he was happy while lec- 
turing, begging, or riding, lonesome for his wife and home 
at other times .08 Nathaniel Colver, after talking with 
Weld, altered his previous decision of refusing an agency, 
but commented: 

In doing so, I feel that I have a sacrifice to make, 
most pleasantly situated as I am in the midst and in 
the affections of a large and precious church; it is no 
trifling matter to cut_loose my little bark, and launch 
out upon a stormy sea. 

The most dramatic, newsworthy, and thus interesting 
events in an agent's activities were his encounters with 
mobs. All elements of the community might join in the 
@isturbances, but abolitionists frequently pointed out that 
the best people had to countenance or instigate the action 
for it to succeed. Goodell called the latter group: 

the higher class of society,--the men of wealth, of 
office, of literature, of elegant leisure, inciucaing 
politicians,--and that portion of the clergy who 


naturally associate with,the class just described, or 
are dependent upon them, © 
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The commercial classes seem to have been most 
responsible for support of mob action. They called the 
meetings which aroused the community, they often led the 
march upon the victim, they subdued the colleges and con- 
trolled the clergy, and they intimidated Birney and attacked 
Garrison.61 

Some difference of opinion existed about the strength 
and fierceness of mob action. William Birney later main- 
tained that, except for Cincinnati and Alton, abolitionists 
were not in danger of losing their lives anywhere: 


Having lived in Cincinnati eleven of the years 
between 1835 and 18:8, and having seen every mob in 
that city and a good many in other parts of Ohio, and 
heard the facts touching those in other states during 
that period, I must say they were, as a general thing, 
not dangerous either to life or limb, or beyond the 
power of the police to suppress. Meetings were assailed 
by missiles thrown by the thoughtless boys, prompted 
secretly by their elders. The smashing of a few panes 
of glass in a church or town-hall was not uncommon. It 
was a good practical joke to throw eggs into a congre- 
gation and run away to escape punishment. Speakers 
were rudely interrupted. But these minor forms of 
mobocratic annoyance were a ratio of probably less than 
one to a hundred anti-slavery meetings. More serious 
ones, though much talked of, were very rare. "Tar and 
feathers" figured largely in newspaper articles and 
pro-slavery speeches; but of the thousands of anti- 
Slavery lecturers one only was subjected to that indig- 
nity and that was as early as 183). Not a man was hurt 
seriously in New England. The profuse rhetoric of 
certain Massachusetts writers about "abolition martyrs" 
might lead a careless reader to imagine that hecatombs. 
of men were slaughtered on the altar of slavery; but I 
remember no abolitionist but Lovejoy who lost his life. 
The hiobs were misdemeanors at law and political crimes, 
being aimed at the freedom of the press and of speech, 


(of whatever denomination), merchants, and planters, and 
lawyers" (Martineau, Society in America, I, p. 50). 3 
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but very few persons were hurt. The famous Utica mob 

of 1835 did no physical damage to anybody. Pennsylva- 

nia Hall was burned in 1838, and the houses of the 

Tappans were sacked in 183), but these mobs were 

especially dangerous because they consisted chiefly of 

slaveholders and their hirelings, aided by the idle 

rable Be ready for any excitement which is without 

danger .62 

The younger Birney declared that the most dangerous 
mobs were those incited against foreigners, as against 
Thompson in 1835. He admitted that some Negroes lost their 
lives, but did not consider them in his discussion. Although 
his father was represented as having battled mobs, William 
Birney denied that was true. A few of the elder Birney's 
meetings were broken up and occasionally missiles were thrown 
at him, but none ever hit, and no hand was ever laid upon 
him, the son declarea.©3 
William Birney's evaluation has truth in it. The 

abolitionists, particularly the Garrisonians, were eager to 
acquire ammunition to use against their opposition. The 
so-called mobbings of Garrison in Boston, May in Montpelier, 
or Scott at Worcester, became famous, but either were limited 
disturbances or were controlled by the leaders, On the other 
hand, this study has revealed other instances in which the 
anti-slavery advocate barely escaped death--for example, 
Weld in Troy and Robinson on the Western Reserve. In many 


more cases, incapacitating injuries occurred. 


Weld told of an incident in which no danger was 


62Birney, James G. Birney, pp. 29-251. 
63Ibid., pp. 251-252. 
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4nvolved in Birney's definition of the word, yet mob action 
still ensued. In Geauga County, Ohio, the abolitionists 
were authorized to meet in the court room. Their opponents 
entered the room four abreast, marched up to the platform, 
carefully crowded Weld to the stairs and down, and then 
gradually crowded out the other abolitionists. Fortunately, 
a schoolhouse nearby was available, but even then the mob 
attempted to smother the lecturer with noise. ©4 Even when 
no danger to life and limb was involved, personal indig- 
nities and minor injuries resulted. Abolitionists were 
stoned, rotten-egged, shot at, clubbed, and forced to suffer 
all types of psychological disturbances for their cause. 

Although he was discussing the treatment which all 
abolitionists encountered rather than that of just agents, 
Weld's description of events of the era seems to contradict 
that of William Birney: 


{The abolitionists/ were the victims of an indis- 
criminate ostracism, everywhere they were doomed 
because they hated slavery and lived out that hate. 

In thousands of cases they were subjected to personal 
assaults, beatings, and buffetings, with nameless 
indignities. They were stoned, clubbed, knocked down, 
and pelted with missiles, often with eggs, and, when 
they could get them, spoiled ones. They were smeared 
with filth, stripped of clothing, tarred, feathered, 
ridden upon rails, their houses sacked, bonfires made 
in the streets of their furniture, garments, and bed- 
ding, their vehicles and harnesses cut and broken, and 
their domestic animals harried, dashed with hot water, 
cropped, crippled, and killed. Among those outrages, 
besides assaults and breaches of the peace, there were 
sometimes burglaries, robberies, maimings, and arsons; 
abolitionists were driven from their homes into the 
fields and the woods and their houses burned. They 
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were dragged and thrust from the halls in which they 
held their meetings. They were often shot at and some- 
times wounded. In one mob a number were thus wounded 
and one killed. Vitrol was thrown upon them. Cayenne 
pepper, assafoetida and other substances intolerable to 
eyes ape olfactories were used to disperse their meet- 
ings.© 


Perhaps Weed was most correct in asserting that the 
disturbances were serious enough to be called mobs, but the 
danger was not as great as was sometimes suggested: 

These mobocrats are all great cowards and seldom do 
anything but make great swelling threats, curse, swear, 
blackguard, throw eggs, snow balls and get drunk. .. . 
I have been in a great many ee but have never appre- 
hended a great deal of danger. 

Perhaps, too, Birney was limiting his treatment of 
the subject to danger to human life. Important as life is 
to many people, others hold their rights as a human being 
even higher. Even the more materialistic right of protec- 
tion of property was severdly curbed. Garments were splat- 
tered with mud, old decayed eggs, and vegetables and were 
torn by stones and human hands.©7 

neighborhood in which /Weld/ entered, and when these 
could not be had, fresh eggs were bought at the country 
store and fired at him through windows while he was 
engaged in speaking. In one week he had two suits of 


clothes spoiled by these assaults with eggs, and once, 
when a Baptist minister, who had timidly allowed him- 


Rotten eggs were way demand in nearly every 
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self to@be an abolitionist, had the courage to avow his 
opinions by sitting on the platform, but agtempted to 
hide his broadcloth suit from the missiles which 
splashed right and left azainst Mr. Weld's face and 
form, the rioters turned from the lecturer to the 
minister and gave him such a pelting that he was drip- 
ping in the yolks of eggs from head to foot, and his 
broadcloth suit was utterly ruined. .. . Dead cats 

and carrion were often thrown at /Weld7. Once a brick- 
bat struck m on the side of the head and made him 
insensible. 

The damage to the property in which the abolitionists 
spoke must have been considerable. It was not a matter of 
just a few panes of glass, but often every pane in the church 
or schoolhouse was broken, the window blinds in need of re- 
pair, doors kicked in, pews damaged, and walls covered with 
filth. Since the wealthy churches usually did not offer 
their facilities to anti-slavery lecturers, those congrega- 
tions which could least afford the expense were required to 
find the finances to replace or repair their destroyed 
property. In the same manner, the poorest school districts 
suffered most from their determination to maintain freedom 
of speech. How much property damage resulted cannot be 
determined, but Stanton claimed that 150 of his meetings were 
broken up in the six years before 180.69 

_ Most objectionable of all to the abolitionists was 
the denial of their civil liberties--the rights of freedom 


of the press, freedom of speech, freedom to assemble, and 
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the failure of the state and local governments to protect 

and preserve these rights for them. Weld said, "Civilization 
presupposes a government of law. If law is abolished society 
Sinks into barbarism. Sunk was this nation then in its 
relation to Abolitionists."/0 These nebulous issues can 
never be evaluated in terms of figures, but the transfer of 
the whole controversy from an anti-slavery campaign towards 
the issue over civil rights weakened the opposition of the 
anti-abolitionists and, in the long run, produced converts 


for the anti-slavery movement. 


(OMemorial Services, Wendell Phillips, pp. 22-23. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SEVENTY 


Parker Pillsbury, the Massachusetts abolitionist, 
once wrote that "the acts of the twelve apostles are not | 
the history of Christianity. Nor will the acts of the Anti- 
Slavery Apostles be a history of the anti-slavery movement 
in the United States."! However, if one group of men might 
be singled out whose apostolic-type endeavors played a 
primary role in the country's history, then "the Seventy" 
agents have as much of a claim as any other anti-slavery 
body. 

The accomplishments of the agents during 1835-1836 
in multiplying the number of anti-slavery societies to over 
500 and in abolitionizing large areas of Ohio, New York, and 
New England prompted the American Anti-Slavery Society to 
re-evaluate its methods of operation, virtually abandon its 
printed campaign, and concentrate most of its resources upon 
agency activity. Its issuance of publications was conse- 
quently reduced from 90,000 to 28,000 per month and its 
agency force signally increased. Weld canvassed the country 


for new men. The society made additional efforts to augment 
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its income to sustain its big drive. The result was amazing. 
With determination which grew out of "a thorough conviction 
of the importance and urgency of their ... cause" the 
agents performed @n aggregate amount of labor estimated at 
thirty-two years. The number of anti-slavery societies 
almost ..oubled from 527 to 1006 and membership in existing 
societies notably increased. More than one new anti-slavery 
auxiliary was formed every day.° 

As early as December of 1836 the national society 
was pleading more strongly than ever before for additional 
funds. It discontinued gratuitous publications, announced 
it would devote its available funds to new agencies, and 
declared it knew of twenty excellent lecturers whom it would 
commission if it had the money. The enthusiasm did not 
immediately result in many new appointments. More agents 
left the field within the next few months than were commis- 
sioned, for Phelps took over the direction of The Emancipa- 
tor, Goodell accepted the editorship of the Friend of Man, 
and the terms of service of Allan, Alvord, Lyman, Streeter, 
Thome, and Wattles ended on May 1. Although Gould, Storrs, 
Stanton, Stuart, and Weld were still lecturing, only Cc. C. 
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Burleigh was commissioned to join them in the field. At the 
New England Convention of 1836, Stanton deplored their lack 
of agents: 

There is not one in Maine, but one in New Hampshire, 
one in Rhode Island, one in Connecticut, one in Massa- 
chusetts, and but one in New York, with her two 
millions. . . . We have one lecturer in Pennsylvania, 
and aha one in the West and the valley of the Mississ-~- 
ippi. | 

Speaking to the same gathering, May told of the demand for 
lecturers in New England and New York and the lack of funds 
to supply them. As the only agent of the Massachusetts 
society, May seldom lectured during the winter and early 
spring and resigned his position in June. The effectiveness 
of the decision to enlarge lecturing activities seemingly 
had to wait upon the increased pledges at the anniversary 
meetings. 

"The Seventy" is the term which has traditionally 

been applied to those who were appointed during 1836-1837. 
The original intention was more modest. Wright informed his 
parents on the last day of July, 1836 that the national 
officers were "striving to put at least fifty in the field 
as soon as the busy season of the farmers was over."© Less 


than a month later The Emancipator formally announced the 
organization's decision to employ fifty men early in the 
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autumn. / By November their goal must have been attained, 
for Lewis Tappan declared that upwards of that number were 
then at work, 8 

The term "seventy" may have been used because it had 
more Biblical significance for those who thought of them- 
selves as participants in a religious crusade. Moses in the 
Old Testament had been commanded by the Lord 


to gather .. . seventy men*of the elders of Israel 
. . « and bring them to the tent of meeting, and let 
them take their stand there; and I will take some of 
the spirit which is upon you anc put it upon them; and 
they shall bear the burden of the people with you that 
you may not bear it yourself alone. 


In the New Testament, after Jesus had called together 
and trained the twelve: 


And he called the twelve together and gave them 
power and authority over all demons and to cure dis- 
eases, and he sent them out to preach the kingdom of 
God and to heal ... And they departed and went 
through the villages, preaching the gospel and healing 
everywhere. . . . 

After this the Lord appointed seventy others, and 
sent them on ahead of him, two by two, into every town 
and place where he himself was about to come. And he 
said to them, "The harvest is plentiful, but the labor- 
ers are few; pray therefore the Lord of the harvest to 
send out laborers into his harvest. Go your way, I 
send you out as lambs in the midst of wolves. Carry 
no purse, no bag, no sandals; and salute no one on the 
road. .. . Whenever you enter a town and they receive 
you, eat what is set before you; heal the sick in it 
and say to them, 'The kingdom of God has come near to 
you.’ But whenever you enter a town and they do not 
receive you, go into its streets and say, ‘Even the 
dust of your town that clings to our feet,-we wipe off 
against you; nevertheless, know this, that the kingdom 
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of God has come near.! I tell you, it shall be more 
tolerable on that day for Sodom than for that town." 
. . . The seventy returned with joy, saying, "Lord, 
even the demons are subject to us in your name." 
Whatever the number, both because of the religious 
connotations and because more than fifty agents were avail- 
able, the group became known as "the Seventy.” The society 
never had that many under commission at any one time. The 
Annual Report later declared that sixty-five men had served 
between November and May for “longer or shorter periods. "11 
Since recurrent use of the term "the Seventy" began in 
December of 1836, those who were lecturing at that time 
probably have claim to membership in the band.1t¢ 
For many years historians have speculated about the 


identity of these men. If the number sixty-five be taken, 
then the following should be included: 


William T. Allan Guy Beckley Henry Beldon 

James Birney J. M. Blakesley Jonathan Blanchard 
Charles C. Burleigh William Burleigh Henry Bowen 

W. L. Chaplin Ichabod Codding Nathaniel Colver 
John P. Cowles John Cross Amos Dresser 
Edward Fairchild Hiram Foote Samuel Gould 

C. P. Grosvenor Jonathan Hazelton Joseph Horace Kimball 
Oliver Johnson J. Miller McKim William McCoy 
James Milligan John J. Miter John Monteith 

L. S. Parker Samuel F. Porter Ray Potter 

E.C. Pritchett Asa Rand A. T. Rankin 

John Rankin C. Stewart Renshaw Daniel J. Robinson 
Marius Robinson David Root William P. Russell 
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Alvah Sabin Avelyn Sedgewick Orange Scott 
Nathaniel Southard Henry B. Stanton George Storrs 
Charles Stuart James A. Thome David Thurston 
Wilson Tillinghast Joseph Towne Edward R. Tyler 
Abner B. Warner Thomas B. Watson Augustus Wattles 
Edward Weed Theodore D. Weld J. B. Wilcox 
Lumond Wilcox Hiram Wilson Joseph G. Wilson 
Samuel M. Wilson John Winebrenner James T. Woodbury 
Henry C. Wright William Yates 


Support, Direction, and Procurement 


The financial burden of this new program was likely 
to be considerable for a society whose maximum income had 
never surpassed $25,000. The inability to evaluate how 
effective greatly expanded lecturing would be and the qiffi- 
culty of financing such an extensive program had prevented 
its earlier adoption. The national society set $50,000 as 
its 1836-1837 goal and, had not the Panic of 1837 intervened, 
might have attained that figure. Over $16,000 was subscribed 
at the national anniversary and $8,200 more within the next 
several weeks at the New England Convention and the New 
Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society meeting.+3 Although the 
inauguration of the program was not halted by the lack of 
funds, the plans could not continue without adequate support. 
Lewis Tappan, the Assistant Treasurer, but actually in 
charge of finances after John Rankin embarked for England in 
mid-June, launched a newspaper and letter campaign to urge 
individual abolitionists to render more financial assistance; 
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those who had previously pledged were asked to remit what- 
ever they had promised and those who claimed to support the 
cause were asked to increase their donations, +4 The leaders 
made every effort in July to persuade Weld and Stanton to 
accept financial agencies to obtain the necessary money. 
Although Weld resisted all entreaties, Stanton agreed. He 
commenced his duties on Tay 31 and by September 26 he had 
collected $5,500 in cash and pledges from Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. 21> 

The direction of the program was initially offered 
to the Reverend N. S. Beman of Troy, one of the most promi- 
nent of the Finney followers. However, Beman was either 
unable or unwilling to take charge. 26 When Weld returned 
from his experiences in northeastern New York to the national 
offices for the first visit in three years, Lewis Tappan 
urged him to become General Agent. As he always did, Weld 
refused to accept a title or position.2? Nevertheless, he 
directed.and dominated the agency activities of the next 
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year as much as if he were officially in charge. From his 
arrival in New York City and meeting with members of the 
Executive Committee on July 6 until he departed for the 
Oneida County area of New York approximately July 23, thea 
plans and major decisions concerning the year's agency pro- 
gram were framed with Weld and Stanton playing primary 
roles,18 Weld was later to select, train, and assist the 
other clerical personnel of the national headquarters in 
supervision of the agents. 

In addition to securing financial support and plan- 
ning for agency operations, the American Anti-Slavery Society 
also had the enormous task of obtaining competent personnel. 
The Agency Committee on June 5 appointed thirteen new lec- 
turers and recommissioned C. C. Burleigh and Stuart for a 
year each. The thirteen were Grosvenor, Henry C. Wright, 
William L. Chaplin, James T. Woodbury, S. L. Pomeroy, George 
Adams, David L. Thurston and his brother, Alvah Sabin, David 
I. Robinson, Edward R. Tyler, Nathaniel P. Rogers, and J. B. 
Wilcox. On July 6 it appointed fifteen more men: Orson 
Murray, George S. Broadman, John Blain, David Root, Birney, 
Gerrit Smith, Galusha, T. S. Wright, Samuel Cox, John Rankin, 
Nathaniel Colver, Wilson Tillinghast, E. C. Pritchett, 
Marius Robinson, and Edward Weed. The Committee met again 


on July 13 to recommend the Reverend T. Stow of Montrose, 


1l8netter of Wright to Green, July 19 for Ws 1836, 
Wright MSS; entries for July 6, 7, 15, and ch, 1836 in 
diary, Lewis Tappan MSS; Dumond, Letters of Birney, I, p. 
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Pennsylvania and to authorize the Reverend J. Harvey of 
Hartford to select a member of the East Windsor Seminary 
or a minister among his friends to serve as agent. A week 
later it designated five more agents: Carlos Smith, B. B. 
Hutchkin, Herekiah Johnston, the Reverend Mister Sheen of 
Lansingburgh, and Chauncey E. Goodrich. Finally, on August 
2, two other men, Aaron Judson and Jonathen Hazelton, were 
recommended. In addition, May, Charles Simmons, and Scott 
were appointed Hocad agents.19 

In a little over two months the Committee attempted 
to commission thirty-six new full-time agents, but the 
results did not foreshadow much success. Only ten of them 
accepted the appointment, for varying periods of time and 
under conditions which they set. Grosvenor began sometime 
before September; Thurston agreed to a three-months appoint- 
ment, providing his labor could be performed at such times 
between August and May of 1837 as were convenient for him; 
Tyler received his dismissal from his pastoral charge and 
began work in Connecticut on July 1; J.B. Wilcox accepted 
effective July 1, but probably did not serve very long; 
Colver initially decided that other demands were more 
pressing, but, after talking with Weld, agreed to serve, 
although he did not begin until October 7; Tillinghast was 
sent to Long Island in July; Pritchett undertook somewhat 
limited operations in New York, August 2; Marius Robinson 


19agency Committee Minutes, meetings of June 5, July 
6, 13, and 19, and August 2, 1836; Dumond, Letters of 
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was assisting Birney in publishing The Philanthropist and 
was performing duties for the Ohio state eociety, so he was 
not able to begin until August 19; Weed commenced in Ohio on 
July 1 and Hazelton, in New Hampshire on September 2,20 
Real credit for the acquisition of new agents again 
must be given to Weld. For four months he traversed the 
northern states, gathering "the Seventy." A record of his 
activities after he left New York City around July 23 is 
difficult to formulate. He departed for Oneida Institute 
to confer with Green and William Tappan, Lewis' son. His 
mail during late July was addressed to Utica. He completed 
his work in the state by joining Leavitt at a temperance 
convention in Saratoga Springs which closed on August 5. 
Wright wrote, "God be praised for your success go far,"el 
Weld reported he had enlisted eight good men in the state, 
had checked the qualifications of and recommended Thomas B. 
Watson of Keeseville, had urged the appointment of George W. 
Finney and Lumund Wilcox, and had convinced the previously- 


commissioned Nathaniel Colver that he should serve. In 


Oagency Committee Minutes, meetings of June 5, July 
6 and 19, August 2 and 17, and November 29, 1836; Emancipa- 
tor, August 25, 1836; September 29, 1836; October 5, ORT 
Ocfober 13, 1836; October 20, 1836; October 27, 1836; Novem- 
ber 10, 1836; Friend of Man, June 23, 1836; Salem Dail 
News, July 31, 18957, clipping in Marius Robinson WESs eed, 
Faith and Works, pp. 36-38. 
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addition, he conducted an extensive correspondence. He 
inquired sbout Oliver Johnson's availability. He placed a 
notice in the newspapers which asked anyone who knew of 
individuals who would be good candidates for agencies to 
write him. Although Murray recommended the appointment of 
Ichabod Codding, Weld's correspondence campaign apparently 
prompted Codding to accept .22 Weld also attempted to secure 
by letter many of the former Lane-Oberlin group. However, 
he suddenly encountered severe opposition from Finney. The 
evangelist, fearing that anti-slavery agitation was producing 
a climate which could only lead to bloodshed and persuaded 
that agencies confined the individual too exclusively to one 
facet of religious belief and caused him to lose his sense 
of pr oportion toward the whole Christian objective, urged 
the Oberlin boys to attack the slavery problem more indi- 
rectly by the regular methods of evangelism and conversion 
to Christianity. His arguments were impressive enough to 
persuade Streeter and Alvord to decline another commission. 
Weld's letters temporarily overcame some of Finney's effec- 
tiveness until he could present his case in person. In the 
meantime, his former Lane associates were willing to discuss 
Oberlin agency candidates and recommend Leonard E. Beardsley, 


Hiram Foote, and John P. Cowles unanimously and Samuel 


22netter of George W. Benson to Samuel J. May, 
August 11, 1836, Garrison MSS; Letter of Oliver Johnson to 
Phelps, August 29, 1836, Phelps MSS; Agency Committee 
Minutes, meorsuge of August 2 and 17, September 20, and 
October 25, 1836; Emancipator, August 25, 1836; Liberator, 
August 20, 1836. 
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Fuller Porter by a -3 vote, and reject C. Stewart Renshaw 
3-4 and E. B. Chamberlain unanimously.22 

During most of August and September Weld traveled in 
New England, visiting the colleges, conferring with leading 
abolitionists about possible agent candidates, and talking 
with men whose previous rejection of a commission might be 
altered. He arrived in Providence on the morning of August 
ll. By August 15 he had joined Stanton in Lowell and was 
submitting his first list of recommendations. Before the 
twenty-fifth of the month the two had visited Andover; Weld 
moved on while Stanton remained to deliver three lectures. 
Both men attended the meetings of the New Hampshire Associ- 
ation in Exeter, August 30 and 31. By mid-September Weld 
had secured about forty men; the national headquarters 
anticipated having fifty in the field by October 1. As a 
result of Weld's New England trip, at least the following 
men were extended one-year appointments: Giles Pease of 
Lowell; Moses Thatcher of North Wrentham, Massachusetts; 
Scott; May; William H. Burleigh; Abner B. Warner and Henry 
Beldon of Andover Theological Seminary; Nathaniel Southard; 
Alvah Sabin; Guy Beckley of Northfield, Vermont; William 
McCoy of Lyndon, Vermont; Chauncey L. Knapp; David Stowell 
of Goffstown, New Hampshire; Jonathan Blanchard of Andover; 
Asa Rand; Joseph Towne of Amesbury, Massachusetts; and 


Ichabod Codding. His total expense for procuring the men 


@3Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 
317, 325, 329, 340; Wright, Charles Grandison Finney, p. 165. 
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was only $156.80. By October 1 or 2, Weld had returned to 
New York City. He departed for the West by October , 
reaching Philadelphia the same day by railroad and boat and 
proceeding westward to Pittsburgh by about October ll. By 
October 2} he had been in Oberlin long anough to recommend 
twelve more agents. Leaving the college on approximately 
October 25, he returned to New York City via his parents! 
home in Apulia, New York. He arrived in time to prepare for 
the agents convention, scheduled to begin on November 16. 
Stanton claimed that Weld alone was responsible for the 
employment of sixty men. 4 

In addition to the suggestions for appointment which 
were forwarded by Weld, other abolitionists were supplying 
the names of a few candidates. Storrs recommended Jonathan 
Hazelton of Plymouth, New Hampshire; May suggested William 
H. Burleigh; May advocated Ichabod Codding of Middlebury 
College; and Birney forwarded the name of George Beecher. 2> 
The members of the Committee must have had some recommen- 
dations of their own. Nevertheless, the appointees were 


primarily the result of Weld's efforts. 
3 


Chretters of George W. Benson to Samuel J. May, 
August 11, 1836 and Garrison to Henry E. Benson, August 18, 
1836, Garrison M88; entry for October 2, 1836 in diary, 
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The salary for these agents was usually $500 or $400 
per annum plus travel expenses. Several of the men asked 
for an advance of their compensation to meet their initial 
cosis or to place themselves in a position to accept. Al- 
though their request would probably be regarded as just in 
the twentieth century, the Agency Committee would not allow 
pre-payments. Weld, finding some of the Oberlin appointees 
unable to begin their agency because of lack of funds, per- 
sonally furnished them with money from his collections. 
Neither would the society any longer authorize an agent to 
retain a percentage of his collections in lieu of salary. © 

The field of labor was usually designated in the 
appointment. The initial plan had been to concentrate upon 
the West, especially Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, with Weld 
leading the attack. His inability to speak forced a major 
echange. According to appointment directions D. J. Robinson 
and H. C. Wright were sent to Maine; N. P. Rogers and David 
Stowell to New Hampshire; Charles Stuart, Alvah Sabin, Guy 
Beckley, William McCoy, and C. L. Knapp to WeunOnts Rand and 
Towne to Massachusetts; C. C. and William H. Burleigh, 
Gould, Beldon, and Stanton to Rhode Island; Woodbury, Tyler, 
and George Beecher to Connecticut; Tillinghast and Yates to 


Long Island; and Chaplin and Blanchard to Pennsylvania.©</ 


26agenc Committee Minutes, meetings of July 6 and 
October 25, 1836; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, 
pp. 345~346. - 
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However, refusals to accept commissions, the agents conven-~ 
tion, and new needs caused the Committee to alter greatly 
its original designations. It instructed Wright to corre- 
spond with the newly-appointed men in reference to their 
fields of labor. In addition, once the area was selected, 
the agent was subject to reassignment. Between the November 
convention in 1836 and the following October, at least 
thirty such alterations occurred, 28 

The Committee also authorized a number of special 
agencies in addition to those of Weld and Stanton. It 
attempted to procure a German-speaking lecturer for Pennsyl- 
vania; the Reverend John Winebrenner of Harrisburg accepted 
in March of 1837. Two men were selected to sail for the 
West Indies to investigate the results of British emancipa- 
tion. Several others were assigned work with the Negroes. 
One man was to organize children's societies. The decision 
to employ and compensate females was particularly momentous. 
The Committee authorized a Miss Wheelwright to visit various 
towns and communicate with the ladies about the subject of 
slavery. Although her expenses were to be borne by the 
society, her compensation and length of employment were not 
determined. Angelina Grimkd was asked to perform a similar 
service. No record exists of Miss Wheelwright'’s decision; 
Miss Grimké declined all compensation and, although she did 


begin lecturing, her activities were not under the direction 


28 agency Committee Minutes, July 6, 1836 meeting; 
Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, po. 160. 
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of the American Anti-Slavery Society.©? 

On the other hand, suggestions for other speciai 
agencies were rejected. An offer by Edward Southwick of 
Seneca County, Ohio, to visit the South was termed "inexpe- 
dient." The Executive Committee directed its subsidiary 
group to consider dispatching Dr. Beman to England, but the 
Agency Committee, evaluating the state of conditions over- 
seas and the paucity of its funds, declined to authorize 
the trip. 


The Agents Convention 


Most of the agents entered upon their duties shortly 
after their appointments or as soon thereafter as they could 
arrange their personal affairs. However, with so much money 
and effort and so many personnel involved, some abolitionist 
leaders were determined that the program would not fail for 
lack of sufficient enthusiasm, improper methods of operation, 
or uncertainty concerning their principles. Some of the new 
appointees suggested a consultative gathering. The Executive 
Committee on September 21 discussed a proposal for a call of 
all the agents on the eastern side of the Appalachians "for 
the purpose of kindling, warming, ‘'combustionizing! and in 
- short getting the whole mass to a welding heat." Some of 
the members of the Committee proposed that a convention 


“9Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 30- 
341; Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of July 13, August 2 
and 17, and November 17, 1836 and March 15, 1837; Emancipa- 
tor, December 15, 1836, quoting from New England Spectator. 
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could be held within the following ten days, but the details 
of the plan were delegated to the Agency Committee. 20 

Although at first favorably impressed with the idea, 
some members of the recurrently conservative Executive Com- 
mittee hesitated both to incur the travel expenses of so 
many men to New York and to withdraw the men from their 
fields of operations. Wright and Weld asserted that some of 
the Committee never conceived of the magnitude and urgency 
of the agents! work. Wright declared that "when our band of 
worthies come to pray together and feel together on this 
subject, they will make such an expression of their views, 
and give such a pledges of their energies, as will put our 
silly fears to a shameful rout." When Weld returned to New 
York City in eariy October, he must have supported the advo- 
cates of the proposed gathering and rendered his opinions 
about its program. Scott and others expressed their appro- 
bation of the scheme. Weld left for the West on October ; 
three days later the Agency Committee set November 15 as the 
date for the opening of the meeting. 2+ 

All agents east of the mountains were invited. In | 
addition, key abolitionists were asked to render their 
assistance. Beriah Green was informed that if he would 
participate, not only would his expenses be paid, but he 


would also be invited to preach and take a collection for 


30Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimkdé Letters, I, p. 338; 
Dumond, Letters of Birney, I, pp. 36-305. 
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Oneida at Benedict's church. Garrison attended with his 
whole family, their expenses met and lodgings furnished by 
Lewis Tappan. The Committee, particularly anxious to secure 
the presence of Birney, agreed to pay the costs of the long 
journey from Cincinnati. Of course, the leaders in New York 
were present. Although his services were essential for the 
Success of the conclave, Weld's modesty, his opposition to 
the annual anniversaries, and his belief that he was not 
capable of meeting the great responsibility, presaged that 
he would be reluctant to return from the West in time. How- 
ever, the Executive Committee, quite insistent upon his 
presence, convinced him that he should arrange his western 
activities so that he left Oberlin on October 25 and returned 
to New York City to make last-minute preparations.3¢ 

The meeting convened as scheduled in New York City 
on November 15 and continued until Friday, December 2.33 
Although neither the convention nor its group sessions were 
secret, the agents were cautioned against making “any blus- 
ter at all in regard to the meeting. "34 For several weeks 
nothing was printed either about the appointment of new 


agents or about the convention. Although a number of 


32pumond, Letters of Birney : 364-365; Barnes 
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publications mentioned the activities of individual agents 
at various meetings in the city, the first reference to the 
Sessions in anti-slavery newspapers appeared in The Libera- 
tor on November 26,35 

For between two and three weeks the agents listened 
to the words of the older or more experienced orators and 
organizers about all phases of the anti-slavery cause and 
the various demands of an agency. Garrison asserted that, 
with the exception of the convention which organized the 
American Anti-Slavery Society in Philadelphia in 1833, the 
gathering was of greater importance to the anti-slavery 
cause than any other which had been held. With three 
sessions a day--from 9 te 1, 3 to 5, and 7 to otiddedde aa 
declared that he was so busy that he had no time to eat, 
write, or see his wife. 36 After two weeks of work, 

. it seemed as if we were just entering upon the 
threshold of the great question of slavery--so 
exhaustless is the theme, so vast the relations 
involved in the well-being and freedom of man.37 


During the initial meetings, although everyone pres- 


ent participated in one way or another in the discussions, 


~ 
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Weld, Stuart, and Beriah Green were the primary lecturers. 
Weld was the "master spirit, the principal speaker in that 
assembly, his labors were intense." He was reported to have 
Spoken eight or ten hours a day, notwithstanding a severe 
cold. His Bible argument alone filled five days. After 
leaving the hall, he would work until two or three each 
morning to prepare for the next day. This was more than his 
body could stand. Although he knew his voice was giving way 
more each day until it finally terminated in a whisper, he 
continued. When the convention adjourned, Weld was finished 
as a public speaker and as the clarion of the anti-slavery 
movement. 38 
Garrison listed some of the main subjects which were 
discussed, topics upon which the lecturers would later be 
challenged: 
What is-slavery? What is immediate emancipation? 

Why don't you go South? The slaves, if emancipated, 

would overrun the North. The consequences of emanci- 

pation to the South. Hebrew servitude. Compensation. 

Colonization. Prejudice. Treatment and condition gf 


our free colored population. Gradualism. &c. é&c. 


In addition to attending regular meetings, many of 


38netter of Garrison to Henry E. Benson, December 3, 
1836, Garrison MSS; Letter of Angelina Weld to her mother 
July 15, 1839, Weld MSS; Birney, Sarah and Angelina Grimké, 
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health once again permitted, fist directed the agency pro- 
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pamphlets, and undertook all sorts of major assignments in 
the central office until he retired to New Jersey in 180. 
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the lecturers participated in other activities in the city. 
Agents Kimball, Thome, Henry C. Wright, Potter, Stanton, and 
C. C. Burleigh attended the Agency Committee meeting, Novem- 
ber 17. Methodist ministers Storrs, McCoy, Robinson, and 
Beckley preached ten sermons. Beriah Green, Weld, Oliver 
Johnson, and Garrison participated in the monthly conclave 
of the Vigilance Committee on November 21 while Johnson, 
Lewis Tappan, Stanton, and Dresser addressed a second meet- 
ing of that group. At a monthly concert of prayer on 
November 28, Thurston delivered the main address, supported 
by short speeches by Jocelyn, Tappan, Rand, Gould, and 
Pritchett. At anothes service on the same evening in T. 8. 
Wright's colored church, Dresser served as the main attrac- 
tion, aided by Stuart, Sedgewick, and Wilcox.40 

The convention participants, according to anti- 
Slavery publications, were divided into three classes of 
society: ministers of the gospel in middle life, young 
preachers, and other young men mostly in the advanced stage 
of preparation for the ministry. Five or six different 
Christian denominations were represented. Their intellec- 
tual level was reportedly as high as their moral standing.41 

Through the years, considerable speculation has 


arisen over the identity of those who attended these 


YOagency Committee Minutes, November 17, 1836 meet- 
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sessions. In the Weld collection in the William L. Clements 
library, there is a book, in Angelina Grimké's handwriting, 
which looks as if it might have been ussd for notes which 
she took at the agents meeting. In the back of the book, 
under her writing of "List of Anti-Slavery Agents," are a 
group of signatures which apparently were affixed by those 
individuals present. They are Avelyn Sedgwick, Isaac T. 
Platt, Nathl Colver, John J. Miter, E. C. Pritchett, Wm. 
McFoy, Nath'1 Southard, J. M. McKim, Jona. Blanchard, Amos 
Dresser, David Thurston, James T. Woodbury, Wm. M. Chace, 
Joseph H. Towne, Theodore D. Weld, Lewis Henry Tappan, C. C. 
Burleigh, Alvah Sabin, Tho. B. Watson, Abner B. Warner, John 
Cross, Henry C. Wright, Asa Rand, Henry Beldon, W. H. Bur- 
leigh, Geo. Storrs, Beriah Green, Sam!1 L. Gould, Lumond 
Wilcox, Ichabod Codding, Henry B. Stanton, Jona. Hazeltan, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Amos A. Phelps, Wm. Yates, C. Stuart, 
Elizur Wright, Jr., and Saml E. Cornish.42 Exhaustive 
research into the anti-slavery newspapers, Agency Minutes, 
and letters of the day gives no cause to doubt that all of 
these men were present. 

The exact number who attended the sessions is 
difficult to determine. The Liberator- and letters from 
Garrison gave the figure as "about thirty"; the Herald of 
Preaden stated thirty-six; The Emancipator reported “only 
about forty. "43 By utilizing the newspaper reports of other 


42Bo0k in the Weld MSS. 
43tiberator, December 3, 1836; Herald of Freedom, 
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activities in the city at the time, letters written by 
agents during their sojourn or after their return to duty, 
letters by other participants in the convention, and ths 
Grimké notebook, thirty-four agents are definitely known to 
have seen present. In addition to the commissioned person- 
nel, Beriah Green, Cornish, Chace, Arthur and Lewis Tappan, 
Garrison, Jocelyn, Phelps, Elizur Wright, T. S. Wright, and 
the Grimké sisters participated. The thirty-four agents who 
attended itis Beckley, Beldon, Blanchard, C. C. Burleigh, 
William Burleigh, Codding, Colver, Cross, Dresser, Gould, 
Hazelton, Johnson, McCoy, McKim, Miter, Pritchett, Rand, 

D. J. Robinson, Sabin, Sedgewick, Southard, Stanton, Storrs, 
Stuart, Thurston, Towne, Tyler, Warner, Watson, Weld, Lumond 
Wilcox, Woodbury, H. C. Wright, and Yates. 44 Grosvenor, 
Tillinghast, and Milligan, two of whom could round out the 
number of thirty-six, if that be the correct figure, could 
have been present. No record has been discovered of Gros- 
venor'ts activities between--Sentemher 16 and December 8, when 


he became quite active lecturing. Since no other record 
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exists for Tillinghast or Milligan at the time, they may 
also have attended. On the other hand, there is no evidence 
pointing toward their presence in New York. For that reason, 
it may be well to limit the number present to thirty-four. 

Sarah and Angelina Grimké were among those at the 
convention. Although they were Mmriced to speak whenever 
they desired, they were more frequently urged to answer 
questions or confirm statements about slavery. When the 
convention adjourned, the two sisters were prepared for the 
role which they were to play as lecturers and many in the 
anti-slavery movement were ready for the first time to 
accept female orators.45 

Anti-abolition newspapers throughout the country 
strongly reacted to the enlistment of so large a body of men 
and their gathering in New York City. Some tried a arouse 
discontent. The original stories were full of speculations, 
half-truths, and unqualified lies about who was present, 
what the objectives were, and what was being accomplished. 
The New Hampshire Sentinel asked its readers to ignore the 
new "apostles" and to obstruct their activities by allowing 
them to speak before empty halls. The Albany Argus, while 
certain the new agents were to be dispatched on “errands of 
mischief" and that their convention "was a mere election- 
eering contrivance, a miserable failure," still worried 


about what the consequences of their acts might be. The 
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Richmond Enquirer was indignant that the right of assembly 
included these activities. The New York Courier and 
Enquirer called for a renewal of violence.46 

As a matter of fact, the convention was incredibly 
successful. The sunheas was thoroughly discussed and the 
participants drilled, disciplined, and aroused. They 
departed prepared to undertake a major struggle during 
their winter campaign.47 

While the Agency Committee was laying plans for the 
New York convention, a similar meeting on the other side of 
the Alleghanies was considered. Financial conditions and 
the inability of the central authorities to control matters 
probably caused that project to be discarded. However, 
those in the West were somewhat prepared by Weld on his trip 
to Oberlin in October of 1836. In November Edward Weed, who 
had been lecturing since early June, arrived in Oberlin just 
as nine of the college's men were preparing to begin their 
speaking tours. Weed for a week reviewed and discussed the 


principles of the society with them. He also offered 
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Suggestions to John P. Cowles and George Whipple who were 
about to leave to assist in the founding of the Michigan 
Anti-Slavery Society .4 


The Special Agencies 


Recognizing a need for work upon specific projects 
or with a certain group of the population, the American 
Anti-Slavery Society commissioned a number of special agents. 
Four of the "seventy" assisted the Negro population, Miter 
and Yates in the East, Wattles in the West, and Hiram Wilson 
in Canada; Henry C. Wright was charged with the organization 
of children's societies; Thome and Kimball were sent to 
investigate conditions among the freed Negroes of the West 
Indies; and, in two temporary assignments, the Committee 
appointed Scott as a special delegate to the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Convention and authorized Root to lecture in 


the vicinity of his former pastoral charge in Cincinnati. 


Agents to Work with the Negroes 
"To vindicate the rights of the free people of color 


Land/ to multiply schools for the colored people" were among 
the objectives of abolitionists .49 Anti-slavery newspapers 


and the Annual Reports eagerly announced schools and colleges 
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which permitted Negroes to attend .29 In addition, many 
abolition leaders participated in the activities of the 
Underground Railroad to aid the slaves to escape into Canada 
or to freedom in the North. According to Siebert's study of 
the "Railroad," the following agents served as directors or 
conductors: Allan, Cross, Blanchard, and Milligan in Illi- 
nois; May in New TAN Bae in Michigan; John Rankin, 
James G. Wilson, and Samuel Parker in Ohio; McKim in Penn- 
sylvania; and Sabin in Vermont. In all probability, many of 
the others also assisted fugitives from time to time.oL 

In addition to rather limited education plans, the 
Eastern abolitionists did little until 1836 to aid the Negro. 
Members of the black race already exercised suffrage in five 
of the New England states, excluding Connecticut; the Vigi- 
lance Committee of New York City, created November 20, 1835, 
offered to protect free Negroes from kidnappers and to 
furnish legal advice; and the abolitionists in Boston 
extended their imperfect protection. Six colored anti- 
slavery societies were operating by May of 1836. However, 
while other abolition objectives had been pushed with energy, 
the free Negro's advancement had often been ignored. The 
argument within anti-slavery circles about the desirability 


of social intercourse between abolitionists and the colored 
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people partly accounts for this. The Executive Committee 
was still debating in early 1836 whether it ought to invite 
@ Negro minister to speak at the anniversary. To many 
whites, freedom and legal equality for the Negro were desir- 
able, social intercourse was not.22 

The Cincinnati Negro, the first to receive much 
outside assistance, occupied a degenerating position in the 
early 1830's. Until 1826, colored people had been tolerated 
rather thay persecuted. The 180) Black Law of Ohio provided 
that no Negro or mulatto could reside permanently within the 
state, unless he possessed a certificate of freedom issued 
by a federal court. He had to show the certificate before 
he could be employed. By the same statutes, he was recuired 
to post a bond guaranteeing his good behavior, while court 
evidence by a Negro against a white was prohibited. Accord- 
ing to laws passed in the 1830's, only whites were eligible 
for service in the militia and education at public expense. 
Conditions worsened in the late 1820's. In 1829 a mob 
attack drove many of the Cincinnati Negroes to Canada. 
Hardships were oppressive for those who remained. A Sunday 
school was opened for them in September of 1832, but the 


conditions of the 2,500 Negroes in the city did not begin 
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to improve until the Lane Seminary boys took an interest.° 
After the Lane debates, the students established 
libraries, lectures, and Bible classes for Negro improvement. 
When the first school was opened in March of 1834, so many 
enrolled that classes were conducted in shifts. Wattles and 
Marius Robinson withdrew from college to serve as teachers, 
intending to work one year before they were replaced by 
others. Four young Eastern ladies soon joined the program. 
Although constantly beset by financial difficulties, the 
work continued. Expenses for the first year amounted to 
$929; the colored people contributed $250 and the remainder 
was supplied by the Eastern abclitionists. Thereafter, 
until late in 1835, Wattles directed the work, assisted by 
Weed, Robinson, and Hiram Hopkins. >4 Although Wattles left 
the school in December of 1835 for his lecturing agency, 
Weed departed in March, and Robinson soon followed, the 
operation continued. Wattles later returned to take 


charge .>> 
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Weld began urging the Executive Committee in 
February of 1836 to give more of its attention to the free 
Negroes. To begin with, he suggested that it designate a 
committee to supervise the work and that it employ an agent 
+o gather material about free Negroes, counsel them, and 
search for talent among them. He recommended Wattles for 
the assignment. 26 The national leaders had considered an 
agency for the free Negro earlier. In March of 1835 the 
Agency Committee recommended that the New York City Anti- 
Slavery Society employ the Reverend Israel Monroe to promote 
the improvement of colored people in that city. In June of 
the same year Jocelyn was asked to confer with Theodore S. 
Wright, one of the city's leading Negro ministers, to per- 
suade him to accept a temporary assignment in behalf of the 
education and general improvement of members of his race. 
Since no record exists of agency activities of either man, 
presumably neither was engaged.>/ 

Either as a result of Weld's exhortation or because 
others agreed with the idea, the anniversary meeting author- 
ized a committee consisting of Goodell, Weed, Stanton, and 
T., S. Wright to formulate resolutions concerning the edu- 
cation of the colored people. These motions urged: 


Resolved, That it be recommended to the Executive 
Committee of this Society, to employ an agent to 
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superintend and urge forward the great work of 
elevating the pecuniary, social, intellectual, and 
moral condition of the free people of color. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Executive 
Committee of this Society to employ an agent or agents 
to investigate the actual condition of the colored 
people in the free states, with a view to ascertain 
and publish the facts in respect to their pecuniary, 
social, intellectual, moral and religious condition.28 

In accordance with that proposal, the Executive 

Committee in the autumn of 1836 employed John J. Miter and 
William Yates to work on the eastern side of the mountains, 
especially directing their labors towards the colored popu- 
lation of the larger towns, encouraging them to provide for 
the education of their children, to organize temperance 
societies, to found and Support a newspaper of their own, 
and to aid, as much as they could, members of their race in 
slavery.29 

John J. Miter was born in 1809, lived in Lansingburg, 

New York, attended Oneida Institute for three years, and 
entered Lane Seminary as a junior in the theology department. 
After withdrawing from college and signing the students! 
statement, he enrolled at Troy Seminary in New York. 
Representing that community's society, he participated in 
the anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery Society in May 


of 1835 and five months later he helped found the New York 
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state orgenization. When Weld encountered so much opposi- 
tion in Troy, Miter was one of the seven managers of the 
community's abolition society who were brave enough to sign 
&@ report which told of the town's experiences. Thereafter, 
Miter and another Troy ministerial student for a time 
assisted a Negro pastor conduct services and, when the 
pastor left, Miter was regularly called to fill the pulpit. 
He and his assistant preached two sermons on Sunday and 
delivered one lecture during the week. The Executive 
Committee initially had considered employing him as a 
lecturing agent in late 1835.60 

William Yates was the first secretary of the Troy 
Anti-Slavery Society, represented that organization at the 
national anniversary in 1835 and 1836, and served as secre- 
tary and one of the members of the nominating committee at 
the formation of the New York State Anti-Slavery Society. 
He was installed as pastor on January 8, 1836 by the 
Charleston Union Presbytery. In assisting the colored 
people of Troy to improve their conditions of life, both 
Miter and Yates gained their confidence and were welcome 


appointees to the Negro leaders of the country. Among other 
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activities, the two men prepared a report describing the 
life of the 311 colored people of their community. The | 
report was printed in May of 1836 in the New York State 
Journal.61 

Since the efforts of Miter and Yates were either 
investigative or ministrant to individual Negroes, little 
record of their activities can be discovered in anti-slavery 
publications. In September of 1836, Miter met with the 300 
Troy Negroes and assisted in the formation of a Moral Reform” 
Society of forty members. His agency began on November 19 
with a visit to Newark to investigate conditions and to 
preach three sermons. After a second trip to the town on 
December 3, to preach that day and the next, he returned to 
New York City to participate in the meeting of the United 
Anti-Slavery Society on Monday, December 5. He addressed 
the Newark Female Benevolent Society and visited its schools 
on December 8. In the meantime, he participated in the 
agents convention. One may conclude that he operated in the 
New York City area during his entire first month of service; 
his expenses amounted to only a little over $7 62 


Thereafter, anti-slavery sources seldom mention 
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Miter. At its February 14, 1837 meeting the Agency Committee 
listened to a report from him; a week earlier it authorized 
payment to him of $30 in expenses.©°3 Between March 1 and ips 
Miter participated in a protracted meeting, including six 
evening sessions, which was called to promote the intellec- 
tual and moral condition of Troy's colored people. Among 
the topics of discussion were education, general temperance, 
total abstinence, sanctification of the Sabbath, and moral 
reform. Male and female temperance societies were organized. 
The last report of his activities in the state was an ad- 
dress on March 20 to the Union Meeting of the Colored People 
of Albany, Troy, and Vicinity, ©4 Anti-slavery records do 
not mention him again until he participated in the formation 
of the Illinois (ates ra Society in October of 1837. 
Since not even an authorization for his expenses is recorded 
after February of 1837 and the Fifth Annual Report clearly 
stated that the national society employed only three agents 
to work with Negroes during the year, only one of whom was 
serving east of the mountains, one must conclude that his 


agency was brief 65 
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Yates accepted his appointment by October 7 and was 
directed to work on Long Island, the most thickly-populated 
area of free colored people in the North. After attending 
the New York State Anti-Slavery Society meeting, October 19, 
he departed for his assigned district to gather facts about 
Negro life and position in society, help the ‘olored people 
organize aid societies, and encourage the formation of 
Sunday schools. Among the towns which he visited that month 
were Newton, Flushing, Flushing village, and Clintonville .©® 
After the agents convention, Yates continued to work out of 
New York City, for the receipts which he submitted to the 
treasury of the American Anti-Slavery Society for both 
January and March were from the area; in addition, he helped 
Lewis Tappan form the Roger Williams (Baptist) Anti-Slavery 
Society in New York City on March 30. He was paid $58 for 


Twenty-seventh, and Twenty-eighth, October, 1837 (Alton, 
ean ol a Nm Tee glee ter was ordained at Knoxville, 
Illinois in April of 1838. Throughout that year he spoke 
frequently in the state. He was offered another agency in 
January of 1838 and in June of 1839 he was tendered a com- 
mission. That autumn, however, he declined. He served as 
supply pastor in Knoxville, 1837-1841, participated in the 
formation of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
in New York City in 1840, and was minister in Milwaukee, 
1841-1856, and Beaver Dam, 1856-1875. He died in the latter 
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the month's expenses, ©? 

Little was printed about his subsequent services. 
While participating in the anniversary of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, he also addressed the meeting of the 
Vigilance Committee, May 10. In June, probably on the 
sixth, he attended a meeting of the Philadelphia colored 
people who protested against proposed amendments to the 
state constitution which would have worked to their disad- 
vantage. Between June 12 and 16 he was present at the 
annual meeting of the Philadelphia Association for the 
Mental and Moral Improvement of the People of Color 68 
Entering a slave state for the first time, the investigator 
studied conditions of the 3,000 slaves and 16,000 free 
Negroes in Delaware. He returned to New York City via 
Philadelphia and Bridgewater .©9 

In September of 1837 the Agency Committee reappointed 
Yates with the understanding that he would support himself. 
He must have served in upper New York state during that 
month, for he wrote on the ninth about the legal disabili- 


ties of Albany citizens. He attended the anniversary of the 
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New York State Anti-Slavery Society in Utica from September 
20 to 22. Sometime between November 1 and January 1 he 
submitted almost $250 which he had collected in New York 
City, Albany, and Troy. No other record of his activities 
has been discovered until his lecture advertisement for 
January 6, 1838 in New York City and a letter of his from 
Philadelphia on January 22 were printed. (0 The literary- 
fruit of his work, Rights of Colored Men to Suffrage, Citi- 
zenship, and Trial by Jury, was printed in Philadelphia 
before May of 1838./1 

For the western side of the Allegheny Mountains, the 
Committee deputed Augustus Wattles to aid the free Negroes, 
instructed him to collect information about their condition 
and to encourage them to establish reform societies, support 
schools, acquire trades, and, uniquely in this instance, 
purchase land and become farmers. Following his lecturing 
agency for the American Anti-Slavery Society, Wattles 
through July and August of 1836 assisted Birney with the 
publication of The Philanthropist and served as Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. Asa 
product of his three years of work in Cincinnati, he had won 
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the respect and cooperation of the Negro race. After 
marriage in mid-summer to one of the eastern women who had 
moved to Cincinnati to serve in the Negro schools, he began 
his agency with the colored people on September 6. Since 
letters or newspaper accounts until the following March 
seldom mentioned his activities, one can only assume that he 
was traveling from one locality to another, working quietly 
to organize Negro-improvement groups. His expenses amounted 
to $37 by December 1 and $63 more by March 1, 1837. After an 
-initial survey of conditions within his domain, which lasted 
until the first of January, he rested at home and then 
established his headquarters in west-central Ohio, near 
modern St. Mary's, but “in a wilderness twelve miles from 
any Post Office," in which Wattles and his wife supervised 
an attemped agrarianization of the Negro. They investigated 
farm sites and advised the Negroes which lands to claim. 
Thereafter, the couple directed the initial farming efforts, 
encouraged the building of a schoolhouse, and helped organ- 
ize the community. /¢ 

In the spring of 1837 he suddenly became aware of 
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the desirability of advertising Negro accomplishments. 
Thereafter, his activities can be followed much more easily. 
Between March and June 1 he traveled 575 miles, visited 
fourteen Negro settlements and forty-four schools, organized 
three or four more schools, and delivered about forty lec- 
tures to colored and white audiences. He visited Mercer 
County twice, lectured twice in Dayton and three times in 
Cincinnati, visited colored settlements and lectured three 
times in Brown County, visited twice in Springfield, Colum- 
bia, Putnam, and Zanesville, and once in Lancaster. After 
participating in the anniversary of the Ohio Anti-Slavery 
Society, April 28 and 29, he visited the colored people of 
Jefferson Gounty at Smithfield, Mt. Pleasant, and Steuben- 
ville. He spoke in both of the latter two communities. 
Accompanied by Weed, Wattles traveled through and lectured 
at Wellsville, New Lisbon, Salem, and New Garden. de 
concluded his tour with visits to the colored settlements 
near Salem and Lexington. (3 a) 

Returning to.Mercer County, Wattles offered his own 
money to purchase land for future Negro settlement. His 
father-in-law arrived from Oneida to supervise the con- 
struction of buildings. Education was one of his primary 
hopes. His wife directed the female department of the St. 
Mary's school and he sought teachers from Oberlin to 


conduct colored schools in Shelby, Logan, and Rush 
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counties./4 In September the Agency Committee paid Wattles 
$15.88 in expenses and voted to re-employ him for another 
year at a salary of $500. During the same month the 
Committee inquired about the availability of his brother. 
Although no record has been discovsired of John Wattles! 
commission, Augustus later reported that his brother was 
working among the Negroes in Indiana. 75 

Desperate for financial help for his projects, in 
August of 1837 Wattles even directed a public appeal to his 
employers. In September he trudged to Cincinnati to lecture 
to the colored people and teach school "at the bottom," 
which had been without a male instructor for some time. His 
planned tour of Illinois and Indiana had to be abandoned, 
for he was already $200 in debt. Returning to St. Mary's to 
care for his wife during childbirth, he utilized his free 
time to draft a memorial about the colored people for the 
Ohio legislature. His reported expenses for the period were 
$35.77, which included tio journeys to Van Wert and Cin- 
cinnati and one to Logan County and lectures in Urbana, 


Springfield, and Dayton, /6 
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Outside the boundaries of the United States, a popu- 
lation of about 10,000 colored people, almost all fugitives 
from slavery, had sought refuge in Upper Canada. Hiram 
Wilson, leaving Oberlin with $28 given him by Finney and 
collecting some money from anti-slavery people en route, 
began a mission to investigate the life of that group. 

This was the prelude of one of the finest of the agencies, 
a contribution to the welfare of his fellow men which was 
to continue until his death in 1864. Wilson was born in 
Acworth, New Hampshire in September of 1803. After attend- 
ance at Oneida, he transferred to Lane Seminary for 1833- 
183. By then he designated Meigsville, Ohio as his home. 
He listened to the Lane debates, participated in the 
activities to aid the Cincinnati Negro, signed the students! 
statement of protest, and enrolled at Oberlin. He was a 
member of Oberlin's senior class during 1835, a Resident 
Licentiate during 1836. He assisted in founding the Ohio 
Anti-Slavery Society in April of 1835 and the Oberlin Anti- 
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its financial difficulties, his agency work was limited 
thereafter. Probably still under his national commission, 
he operated as a financial agent of the Ohio Anti-Slavery 
Society in July and August in Clinton, Green, Fayette, and 
Delaware counties. Nearly broken in health, he ended his 
agency soon thereafter. He returned to a leading position 
in the movement when he became editor of the Herald of Free- 
dom, the abolitionist newspaper in Kansas in the 8 
(Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of March 15 and July 5, 
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Slavery Society two months later. Graduated from Oberlin on 
September 1}, 1836, he was ordained a Congregational minister 
the next day. (7 z 

At the time of his departure for Canada, Wilson was 
not an agent. Weld, who arrived in Cleveland only a few 
hours after Wilson embarked for Detroit, realizing that Wil- 
son would need financial support if he were to be successful 
and recognizing that his mission paralleled the plans which 
the national society had for work among the free Negroes, 
secured a commission for him, 78 Wilson crossed into Canada 
at Amherstburg in late September or early October and pressed 
onward to the territory around Colchester to open his inves- 
tigations. After a return to Oberlin, he headed to Canada 
again via the Niagara entrance. By November 19 he was 
visiting a brother in Ridgeway, Orleans County, New York. 
He lectured once at Knowlesville before his final New York 


appearance on November 2 at Lockport. Threading his way 
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towards Toronto, he stopped at Niagara, St. Catherine's, 
St. David's, and Hamilton. As one might anticipate, he 
experienced difficulty convincing the colored people of his 
friendship and the sincerity of his mission. Only gradually 
was he to win their complete confidence. (9 

One of his first objectives was to encourage the 
formation of an Upper Canada Anti-Slavery Society. This 
was not tos difficult to accomplish. At the same time, he 
secured letters from leading Canadians who verified what 
good citizens the colored people were. Heading northward, 
he visited settlements near Lake Simcoe, secured former 
Slave testimonies, and returned to Toronto by January 16. 
After visits to Hamilton, Dundas, and Lancaster, he arrived 
in Brantford by February 20, then continued to London and 
the Wilburforce settlement, ten miles north of London, by 
March <. He had preached and lectured to colored people and 
whites fourteen times after leaving Toronto, had assisted 
the Negroes to form emancipation societies, and had taken 
other steps to promote the general improvement of the 
race, 00 

Wilson's original appointment was for six months. 
For the immense amount of information he gathered and 


services he performed, the American Anti-Slavery Society was 


charged until February 7 only $29 in expenses. He usually 
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traveled on foot, valise in hand, covering about fifty miles 
aday. He would attempt to eat from whatever his. wife pro- 
vided when he left home and sleep wherever he would be 
invited. When he returned to Oberlin to gain funds or 
secure teachers for his schools, he walked or embarked by 
deck passage on board ship. As an example of his frugality, 
during the sixteen months of 1838 to mid-1839, he traveled 
over 8,000 miles at a cost of less than $200; more than 
2,000 miles were traversed on foot. The Agency Committee 
must have quickly agreed in March to his reappointment for 
six more months at a salary of $8 per week. 91 

Wilson intended to remain with his flock until the 
first or middle of May. When he reached Colchester in mid- 
March he was pleased to discover that the initial group of 
teachers to staff his newly-founded schools were arriving 
from Oberlin. He continued his labors in the western part 
of the province until April 14, then set out on foot for 
Toronto, halting at Chatham on Saturday, April 15 and 
preaching to that commun ntaie colored people on Sunday. He 
arrived in Brantford on Saturday evening, April 22, after 
walking 170 miles and visiting London, Wilburforce, and 
Norwich en ee By April 27 he was in Toronto.82 He must 


not have tarried long, for within a week he was in Utica to 
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accompany Goodell and others to the American Anti-Slavery 
Society anniversary. On Sunday, May 7, the day after their 
arrival, he lectured in the city. For his three months! 
Service since February, the national society had to honor 
only $33 in expenses .03 

After the anniversary sessions, Wilson hurried west- 
ward to assist with the organization of the Michigan Anti- 
Slavery Society on June 28 and win its financial support for 
his activities. 4 During the succeeding week, he visited 
the Negro community at Chatham and returned to Detroit on 
July 4}. The next several weeks must have been utilized in 
conducting an intensive investigation into the life and 
activities of the colored people who resided near Amherst- 
burg. On July 26 he was in the latter town; by a week 
later, August uf he had traveled across most of Upper Canada 
to Toronto and en route had visited Niagara and St. Cath- 
erine's to arrange for opening of schools in each. He 
remained in the Toronto area throughout August. His quarter 
expenses amounted to over $77.95 


In the meantime, the Panic of 1837 compelled the 
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Agency Committee to reconsider its plans of operations. 
Forced to cut costs in some way, the Committee voted on 
September 7 not to re-employ Wilson. Since no record has 
been discovered of a recantation, the Executive Committee 
must have over-ruled its auxiliary, for documents do attest 
that the national society continued to furnish financial 
assistance, authorizing during the next nine months until 
the May anniversary of 1838 the payment of approximately 
$120 , 86 During the month of September, Wilson canvassed 
northern Ohio, attempting to procure funds and teachers for 
his schools. Returning to Upper Canada on September 26, he 
remained in the area around western Lake Ontario during 
October and November. He was in Niagara between October 20 
and 31, participated in a large anti-slavery meeting in 
Toronto eer which the Mayor presided on November 8, 
visited the colored people of Norwich the second week of 
November, and lectured in Brantford between November 19 and 
el. Bight teachers were employed in his schools by then. 
In December of 1837 he again visited the colored settlement 
on Lake Simcoe which, after two successive crop failures, 


he concluded was too far north. 87 


86agency Committee Minutes, meetings of September 7 
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Agents to the West Indies 

The expediency of dispatching agents to study the 
Success and failure of emancipation in the British West 
Indies was considered by the Agency Committee as early as 
the autumn of 1834. The Reverend Samuel F. Phoenix proposed 
in October of that year the Jonah Andrews be sent out on 
such an inquiry. While the Committee decided that the 
mission was financially inexpedient at that time, by the 
summer of 1836, with the tremendous expansion of the agency 
System imminent, such a move appeared appropriate. Jay and 
Leavitt were deputed to consider the advisability of the 
project. The two were unable to talk together, but Jay, who 
was opposed to the idea, suggested instead that Buxton and 
Thompson should be requested to forward whatever information 
the British emancipationists had about their colonies. 
Leavitt and most of the other abolition. leaders must have 
been of contrary opinion. August correspondence of Garrison 
indicates that the agency wes already approved and only the 
selection of the right personnel had to be determined, 28 


funds in New York state. He returned to Canada in May. 
When the national society had to dispense with his support 
in July of 1838, Wilson began his long years of appeals to 
anti-slavery meetings and church conventions for aid. By 
May of 1839 he had ten schools and fourteen teachers under 
his direction. Both the teachers and his family were suf- 
fering from lack of food, heat, and provisions. However, 
until the end of his life, with help from unnamed but numer- 
ous co-workers, he continued his service to the free man of 
color in Canada (see copies of the Friend of Man and The 
Emancipator in 1838-1840; the Colored American and Annual 
R 1 


eports also make occasional references to him). 
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Thome, who had injured his voice in April of 1836, 
near the end of his six months lecturing appointment, at 
Weld's suggestion had refused an offer to continue his 
agency for the remainder of the year, but had returned to 
Oberlin to resume his studies. Before he had been graduated 
on September 1h, his only speaking appearance had been 
before the Lorain County Anti-Slavery Society in Elyria on 
July 4, 1836. However, with his Southern breeding, his 
ability to write, and his i1]1 health which, most people 
asserted, would be improved by a sea voyage, Thome seemed 
perfect for the agency to the West Indies. 99 

Hoping that his health would also be restored, the 
Committee selected Joseph Horace Kimball to accompany Thome. 
Kimball served as first editor of the Herald of Freedom, was 
an advocate of the formation of the New Hampshire Anti- 
Slavery Society, was secretary of that organization's first. 
anniversary meeting and its Recording Secretary in 1836, and 
attended the American Anti-Slavery Society sessions in May 
of 1836. Since he also possessed the ability to write and 
knowledgs of the anti-slavery cause, he was also considered 


perfectly qualified for the appointment. 79 
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Kimball participated in the first anniversary of the 
Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Society on November 9 and 10, 1836 
and then continued southward to New York City. The two 
agents attended the November 17 meeting of the Agency Com- 
mittee whose discussion centered almost wholly upon their 
assignment. The objective of their mission was "to gather 
all the facts within their reach, . .. to illustrate the 
working of the British abolition act of 1834, both in regard 
to the unqualified immediate emancipation of Antigua, and 
the apprenticeship of the other islands." The Committee 
resolved to send them on the first vessel bound for St. 
Thomas and instructed the secretaries to compose a list of 
inquiries for their guidance. They embarked from New York 
on approximately November 21 and arrived in St. Thomas on 
Friday afternoon, December y It 

For approximately six months, they persisted in 
their tha dtice chiefly in Jamaica, Barbados, and Antigua. 
During their first week in St. Thomas they gathered whatever 
second-hand information they could about the apprenticeship 
in the British colonies and investigated slavery on that 


Danish island. Leaving on December 10, they arrived in 
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Antigua on December 15, via stops at St. Kitts, Nevis, and 
Montserrat. A very thorough investigation was possible 
while they remained on that rather small Leeward Island for 
almost two months. With no restrictions upon their inquir- 
ies, they were able to pen lengthy letters for publication 
in anti-slavery journals. ?¢ Their second major visit was to 
the old British colony of Barbados. Arriving on February 
20, they remained through March. After the rinal disembar- 
kation at Jamaica, they returned to New York by approximately 
‘the last day of May.93 

Kimball reached New Hampshire on June 9 while the 
state's anti-slavery society was in session. The mission 
had not restored his health. Although he technically con- 
tinued to be editor of the Herald of Freedom until March red 
1838, he was able to go to its office only once after June. 
He died on April 11, 1838, only twenty-five years o1a.94 
Thome's health also remained poor. Commemorating the end 
of slavery in the British colonies, he spoke at a celebration 
August 1 in New York City and then began iameliria De yeo Gault! Gaksfekeheir 


of the trip. He was paid $48.16 in August, the remainder of 
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his voyage expenses in September, $30 in January for trans- 
portation to his home in Kentucky, and $21.50 in February 
for his board costs while in New York City. The first 
newspaper reports of their journal were printed in March 

of 1838, while the material was presented to the public in 


pamphlet form later the same month, 92 


The Children's Agent 

One agent was appointed to devote himself "exclu- 
sively to the dissemination of Anti-Slavery principles among 
children and youth." This assignment included lecturing to 
children, talking with them in small groups, investigating 
the attitude which children's textbooks assumed toward 
Slavery, and encouraging the formation of children's anti- 


slavery societies. 9 The agent agreed with his employers 
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Although financial stress forced curtailment of the plan, 
Thome apparently was paid for three months! service and gra- 
tuitously worked a fourth through February to complete the 
task. He served as a professor at Oberlin, 1838-188, ana 
as a pastor in Cleveland, 1848-1871. In 1872, a year before 
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that children were born abolitionists and that his duty was 
to keep them that way. The man selected for the position 
was such a peculiar choice that he may have been appointed 
in order to prevent him from generating greater harm in @ 
regular assignment. Henry Clarke Wright was born in 1797, 
supported himself as a hatter, and attended Andover Thyolog- 
ical Seminary for two years. Although he was licensed to 
preach, he was employed almost exclusively in agencies for 
the benevolent and reform movements of the day. In the 
early 1830's he served the American Sunday School Union for 
two years, traveling 5,000 miles and preaching and lecturing 
on the average of once a day. In 1836, while serving as 
"Childrents Preacher in Boston," he also participated in 
activities of the American Temperance Society.7! 

Wright was a later addition to anti-slavery princi- 
ples; his first appearance at anti-slavery conclaves was in 
May of 1835. By September he was delivering one of the main 
addresses at the quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts 
society. Thereafter, while employed by other organizations, 
he usually played a major role in abolition gatherings. He 
spoke at the monthly concert of prayer in Boston, November 


30, 1835, and at the convention to form the Old Hampshire 
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Anti-Slavery Society in Northampton, Massachusetts on Janu- 
ary 20, 1836. In addition to participating in the annual 
conclave of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society in Janu- 
ary, he also attended its quarterly meeting, March 28. _ He 
represented that society at the national anniversary in May. 
He was a speaker at the New England Convention of 1836 and 
delivered one of the featured addresses to the Essex County 
meeting, May Bhge!® 

In June of 1836 the Agency Cont noes commissioned 
Wright for one year at a salary of $600 plus expenses as its 
agent for western Massachusetts, but at its July 6 meeting 
it took notice of his declination. Accepting an appointment 
as agent for the American Peace Society, Wright set out for 
Cincinnati, lecturing in New England and western New York en 
route. Because of disagreements with the directors of the 
society, he was shortly replaced. He was then free to accept 
the anti-slavery commission which was again extended to him 
by the Agency Committee in October of 1836. Although the 
Committee originally intended that he should lecture in 
Maine, he was directed to serve in Rhode Island until that 


anniversary. 79 Beginning his agency on October 18 in 
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Bristol, Wright continued in the state until the convention 
at Providence, November 9 to 11. He then attended the 
agents convention in New York City and must have been 
assigned as the children's agent at that time.100 

Wright was engaged in the New York City area 
throughout December. By January 4, for approximately $21 
in expenses, he had organized four children's societies 
which averaged 100 members each; he claimed that two or 
three others were about to be established. The children 
were urged to contribute a cent a week to the anti-slavery 
cause, to circulate Slave's Friend, and to help support 
their agent. On January ce he entered New Jersey for lec- 
tures and formation of a children's society of over 150 
members in Newark. However, Wright's interests in other 
reforms were beginning to interfere with his anti-slavery 
activities. He was reported in attendance at a meeting of 
the poor of New York City on December 28 and he lectured 
about temperance on January 8 to the colored people of 
Newark. At the end of the month he participated in the 
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Returning to New York in March, he formed another 
children's society. After attending the organizational 
sessions of the Roger Williams Anti-Slavery Society on the 
thirteenth, he headed again for Boston on the fourteenth, 
spoke before that city's juvenile society on March 25, 
organized two more societies on March 29, and attended the 
quarterly meeting of the state association. His last 
reported address was on March 28 in Lynn. 10e For the next 
several months, the newspapers omitted reports about 
Wright's work with the children, although he was ardently 
attending the trial and securing the facts about the seizure 
of William Dixon. He commenced a series of articles which 
blamed slaveholders for precipitating the Panic of 1837.193 

Active again during the convention period, Wright 
attended the sessions of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
and visited five public schools and met with the female 
juvenile anti-slavery society of Providence on May 20, 22, 
and 23. He spoke twice on May 28 and once on May 29 to the 
children of Pawtucket. Following his participation in the 


New England Convention, he remained in Boston during the 
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Succeeding week. Since he was to spend the summer in Essex, 
Middlesex, and Worcester counties, he began with addresses 
to the children of Lynn in mid-June. +04 

Wright soon abandoned most of his work with the 
children in order to direct the lecturing tour of the Grimké 
sisters. He accompanied them to South Danvers on June 23 
and 24, Salem on June 26 and 28, Lynn on June 29, and Dan- 
vers on June 30. Thereafter, the Grimkés lectured in New- 
buryport July 4, 5, and 6, Amesbury Minis og Jide Omeandel 1} 
Ipswich July 12, Essex July 1}, Byfield July 15, Amesbury 
July 17 and 19, Bradford July 20, Haverhill July 21, West 
Bradford July 22, and Andover July 263 Wright probably 
joined them for most of these engagements. He spoke to the 
children of Ipswich on July l1j-16, to those of West Bradford, 
July 22, and to those of Andover, July 26,105 

In accordance with its authority and on the basis of 
frequent precedent, the Agency Committee on June 15 voted to 
transfer Wright from Massachusetts to Pennsylvania. The 
absence of a sufficient number of agents in the Keystone 
state was one cause of the transfer. Furthermore, Wright 
was not accomplishing his assignment; he was appointed to be 
Children's Agent for Massachusetts, but, after the arrival 
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of the Grimkd sisters in late May, he devoted most of his 
efforts to daeunpene their lecturing tour. Although the two 
South Carolina women appreciated his work and even suggested 
that they follow him to Pennsylvania so that he could con- 
tinue to handle the affairs for their tour, the national 
office was not equally pleased. Perhaps the major reason 
for the transfer was that Wright was injuring the anti- 
slavery cause in Massachusetts by arguing with people and 
lecturing about other issues such as war, human government, 
and the church, upon which abolitionists did not agree among 
themselves. As Weld pointed out to the Grimkés, "as an 
agent, he is obligated to do what he is paid to do." Birney 
agreed that the national society might have to repudiate 
Wright ano, he declared, might be a good man, but a poor 
agent. Neither had his personal qualities endeared him to 
the national headquarters. While admitting that the agent 
was benevolent, frank, generous, sympathetic, willing to 
exercise self-denial, and conscientious, Weld accused him of 
being guilty of personal vanity, ostentatious display, and 
self-complacency, and possessed of an overweening restless- 
ness to show himself and attract attention.196 In any case, 
the transfer tended to divide abolition ranks. 

Wright was assigned to Chester County in southeast- 


ern Pennsylvania on the border of Delaware and Maryland. On 
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August’ 10 he discussed the Texas question with the citizens 
of West Chester. He attended the meeting of the Kennett 
Square Anti-Slavery Society on August 12, lectured in that 
town on August 13, and met with the youth on August lj. 
Joined by William H. Burleigh, Wright lectured at Coventry 
woods on August 20, in a schoolhouse near Warwick Furnace 
on August 21, and in Spring Grove schoolhouse in East Nant- 
meal township on August 22. Anti-slavery newspapers some- 
what ignored his activities thereafter. He was one of the 
speakers before the Bucks County Anti-Slavery Society at 
Falsington schoolhouse on August 21, he lectured in Newtown 
(Bucks County), and he addressed the September 7 meeting of 
the Burlington County (New Jersey) Anti-Slavery Society. 
The Agency Committee authorized a payment of over $80 to 
cover his expenses from May 10 to October 18. Although his 
agency must have officially continued until the latter date, 
the Committee voted at its September 7 meeting not to 


recommend him for re-employment .107 


Scott and Root 
Reese an absence from lecturing activities during 

the latter third of 1835, Orange Scott engaged in local 

efforts throughout 1836. He participated in the Old County 


Anti-Slavery Society meeting on January 13 at Northampton, 
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Massachusetts; in the Massachusetts anniversary the same 
month; in the Rhode Island Convention, February 2; and in 
the annual meeting of the Wesleyan Anti-Slavery Society at 
New York, April 18. He lectured with Stuart at Uxbridge, 
Massachusetts on February 7 and at the quarterly meeting of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society on March 28,108 4 
number of attempts were made to employ him on a permanent 
basis. The Massachusetts Board of Managers authorized an 
agency on June 30 and again on August 20, 1835, and the 
nation society commissioned him a full-time agent on April 
5S, 1836, a local agent on August 2, 1836, and, upon Weld'ts 
recommendation, again as a permanent agent on August 17.109 
However, Puouensitt the spring, summer, and early autumn of 
1836, a number -of eeaiaihelie e were printed in anti-slavery 
publications, all dispatched from Scott's home at Holliston, 
indicating that, except for attendance at the Cincinnati 
convention of his church, he was not absent from home long 
enough to be lecturing.110 He did speak at the meeting of 
the Worcester Anti-Slavery Society at Princeton, Massachu- 


setts on September 29 and participated in the second annual 


t 


L08tiberator, December 19, -1835; February 13, 1836; 
February 20, 1836; April 2, 1836; Zion's Watchman, April 
27, 1836; Proceedings of the Rhode Isiand Anti-Slaver 
Convention, p. Te NE ASS, Second Record Book, pp. -533 
Fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, p. 48. tin 


109NE ASS, Second Record Book, pp. 311, 315; Agency 
Committee Minutes, meetings of April 5, July 19, and August 
2handu 7810365 


110Z1on's Watchman, issues for 1836. 
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conclave of the Middlesex County group at Lowell on October 
g iil 

Towards the end of November of 1836, while the 
agents convention was in session in New York City, Scott 
commenced a more intensive lecturing effort. He journeyed 
to Springfield, Massachusetts on November 18 and spoke on 
the following four days. He lectured on December 8 at 
Natick and on December 9 at Middlebury, Massachusetts. 
Additional addresses during the period were also delivered 
in Danvers, Middlebury, Ashburnham, Princeton, and Salem. 
He continued his voluntary efforts in January with lectures 
to the Essex County Anti-Slavery Society at Bradford, Janu- 
ary 4; to the annual meeting of the county society in 
Springfield, January 9 and 10; in Lowell with Dresser on 
January 15; to the Old Hampshire Anti-Slavery conclave, 
January 18; and to the annual Massachusetts state meeting. 
By the middle of the month, reports in The Emancipator 
referred to him as the society's agent, tle 

Realizing that the presence of a leading Methodist 
clergyman would bolster the establishment of the state anti- 
slavery society, the Agency Committee at its January 18, 


1837 meeting voted to send Scott to Harrisburg and at its 


lllpisperator, September 2), 1836; October 15, 1836. 
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February 9, arch 2, 18373; Zion's Herald, December 21, 
1836; Zion's Watchman, January 28, 1037; Ham shire Gazette, 
January 25, 1037; Liberator, January 1833 January 


1837; February Lh; 1837; February 18, 1 373 Herald of Free- 
dom, February 4, 1837. 
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March 1 session, reimbursed him $23 for his expenses.113 
Scott was away from Lowell a total of seventeen days, de- 
parting on January 25 and returning on February 10. After 
participating in the sessions of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society in Boston, he took the stage via Hartfcrd 
and New Haven to stay in New York at Lewis Tappan's home. 
He preached in Philadelphia twice on Sunday, January 29, 
before departing for Harrisburg and the convention which 
began an Tuesday morning. On Friday evening, February 3, 
before the close of the sessions, Scott was on his way to 
Carlisle to lecture. Returning via: Harrisburg, he sterted 
for Philadelphia on Saturday morning. He preached again oy 
Sunday in Philadelphia, attended an anti-slavery meeting on 
Saturday, February 4, and departed for Massachusetts on the 
seventh. 114 Thereafter, Scott was in Lowell until he 
accepted his permanent agency in May.115 
1l3agency Committee Minutes, meetings of January 18 
and March 1, 1837. 
114Zi0n's Watchman, February 25, 1837; National 
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115Zion's Watchman, March 11, 1837; April 22, 1837; 


May 13, 1837; May 20, 1837; May 27, 1837; NE ASS, Second 
Record Book, pp. 64-66; Emancipator, April 6, 1837; Libvera- 
tor, March 31, 1837; April 7, Ceye Scott for several years 


Ted the fight against slavery in Methodist conferences and 
at Annual Conferences. Once he agreed to accept an agency 
in May of 1838, he continued his work for over two years, 
resigning in the summer of 1839 to accept a pastorate at 
Lowell, Massachusetts. Failing health overtook him in the 
winter of 1840, requiring him to relinquish his pastoral 
duties and most of his anti-slavery endeavors. In 1843 
Scott and some other abolitionists léft the Methodist church 
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Root also served as a local agent for most of his 
1836 lectures. Nevertheless, his efforts were frequent 
enough and the efforts of the Committee so insistent to 
employ him that he must have been included among the 
"Seventy." Although in August he refused another offer of a 
permanent commission, he did accept a local agency in April 
and operated under that authority. He lectured in Concord 
on July 6 and September 12; in Bradford on August 2; in 
Haverhill on August 33; in Hanover, New Hampshire on November 
6, 7, and 8; and in Durham, New Hampshire on Thanksgiving 
Day.116 Although the Agency Committee authorized payment of 
$20.52 for his work to January and Stanton was reported to 
have stated in a speech on September 9 that Root had agreed 
to serve as a lecturer, the available information indicates 
that he was still operating in a local status.117 

In early February of 1837 Root suggested to the 
national headquarters that he might be dispatched to Cincin- 
nati. Although the Agency Committee agreed to send him for 


ten weeks at $150, these terms must not have been satisfactory 


and founded the Wesleyan Methodist denomination. Althcugh 
he was in feeble health and often hardly able to speak, 
Scott organized and supervised the new group. During the 
winter and spring of 186 his health failed rapidly and he 
died on July 31, 1846 (Matlack, Life of Orange Scott, 


passim). 


ll6Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of April 5, 
July 6, and August 17, 1836; Herald of Freedom, July 16, 
1836; September 15, 1836; November 12, 1536; November 19, 
1836; Emancipator, August 25, 1836, quoting from Essex 
Gazette. 


ll7Agency Committee Minutes, Ror Dany 8, 1837 meet- 
ing; New Hampshire Observer, September 16, 1836. 
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for Root continued to lecture in New England throughout 1837, 
speaking in Chester on January le and 13, at Derry twice on 
January 14 and at both towns on January 15, at Canterbury on 
March 7, at Haverhill on March 10-13, at Portsmouth on April 
16, at Concord on June 8, August 22, and October 1 and 2, at 
Newburyport on July 4, and at Wakefield sometime in the 
autumn, 118 The Committee continued its efforts to persuade 
him to become more active, offering in March a commission 
paying $1,000 per year with Maine and New Hampshire as his 
field and directing the Secretary in June to notify him again 
of the national organization's desire that he serve.1l9 Root 
finally undertook his trip to Cincinnati in the late spring 
of 1838, specifically authorized to represent the American 
Anti-Slavery Society at the sessions of the Ohio organiza- 
tion. ADeHoueh his tour cost the national society $150, his 
only reported speeches were delivered in Cincinnati during 


the first week of June.120 


118 agency Committee Minutes, meetings of January 3 
and February 8 and 22, 1837; Herald of Freedom, January 28, 
1837; March 11, 1837; April 8, 1837; June ol, 1837; August 
26, 1837; October 7, 1837; January 6, 1838; Zion's Watchman, 


April 29, 1837; Emancipator, February 16, 1837; Liberator, 
JUNG 16, 410372, JUuLyore Lose 


119 agency Committee Minutes, meetings of March 22 
and June 15, 1837. . 


1<Ophilanthropist, May 22, 1838; June 12, 1838; Lib- 
erator, June 29, 1838; Herald of Freedom, August 25, 1835; 
Agency Committee Minutes, August 16, 1838 meeting. For all 
the effort to persuade him to accept a permanent agency, 
Root never agreed and served in a permanent capacity only as 
an appointee of the Massachusetts Abolitionist Society from 
September of 1839 until April of 1840 (Herald of Freedom, 
September 21, 1839; Massachusetts Abolitionist, March Toe 
1840; April 9, 1840; June 11, LOuO). 


CHAPTER IX 


THE YEAR OF GREATEST EFFORT 
IN THE WEST, 1836-1837 


Ohio 


Ohio was not only a major field of effort for the 
national society during 1836-1837, but it also was conveyed 
firmly into the anti-slavery camp through the activities 
of the state organization. As noted previously, by the 
anniversary meeting in April of 1836, the state was already 
an abolitionist stronghold which possessed nearly one-quarter 
of the anti-slavery societies in the nation, an estimated 
membership of 10,000 abolitionists, and many townships in 
which anti-slavery principles were predominant. As a result, 
the task of the lecturing agent during 1€36-1837 was some- 
what easier. On the other hand, he not only had to advance 
abolition sentiment as his associates in the East were doing, 
but he also had to secure the gains which had already been 
achieved. The Ohio agent's success was summed up by Birney's 
statement that by the end of 1837 the state was so thoroughly 


abolitionized that the anti-slavery partisans could determine 
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the result of elections. 

Birney had been an agent for two years-~lecturing 
from time to time in Kentucky and Ohio and planning for and 
publishing The Philanthropist--when the Agency Committee 
appointed him to a regular lecturing assignment in July of 
1836. Several of the donors of his salary objected to 
continuing the previous arrangement. Although he had no 
aversion to the name agent, Birney wondered what more he 
could do in the alternative status, for homnae giving less 
and less time to editing the newspaper by mid-summer of 
1836, abandoning its management to Wattles, while he lectured 
in neighboring communities. Since he was the only member of 
the Executive Committee of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society 
with the exception of Wattles who could dedicate much time 
to the cause, his was a burdensome task. He had to select 
lecturers and organize and encourage state and local ac- 
tivities. He lectured in Fulton, a township adjoining 
Cincinnati, on June 5 and 19, at nearby Cumminsville on June 
le and 22, and at Oxford, Ohio twice on July 1 and once on 
July 10.¢ 

| Birney set out on July 29 for Hillsboro, fifty-five 
miles east of Cincinnati, to attend the formation of a county 


society on August 1. Although threats were directed against 


lcorrespondence Between Elmore and Birney, pp. 13-1). 


philanthropist, June 10, 1836; June 17, 1836; June 
o4? 1836; July 8, Bae; Agency Committee Minutes, July 6, 
1836 meeting; Birney, James G. Birney, pp. 256-258; Dumond, 
Letters of Birney, I, pp. 333, sia 
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him and an abundance of eggs were purchased in the community, 
no disturbance of significance ensued and a new association 
of 169 abolitionists was created. He must have anticipated 
little cause for alarm when he left Cincinnati, for he had 
declared a week earlier that his decision to make the trip 
was dependent upon tranquillity at home. Nevertheless, 
while he was away, a mob made its infamous assault upon his 
press. This ended the possibility that he would immediately 
plunge into full-time lecturing, for he at least had to 
remain at the editorship of The Philanthropist until the 
newspaper was re-established and he had demonstrated that 
freedom of the press could not be destroyed so easily. 
Needing financial support, he accepted the regular agency 
which Tappan procurred for him in lieu of the informal 
arrangement and agreed that he would serve in Ohio until his 
rights were vindicated and then undertake a regular lectur- 
ing tour in the East. The Executive Committee suggested that 
he devote his immediate lecturing efforts to an area within 
a 200-mile radius of Cincinnati.2 

To relieve Birney of his many duties in Cincinnati, 
Gamaliel Bailey replaced Wattles, who had been commissioned 
to work with the Negroes, as associate editor. Birney was 


then able to devote most of the early autumn to lecturing 


3Friend of Man, September 1, 1836; Liberator, August 
oT Lose a a August 25, 1836; Report of the Second 


Anniversar o Anti-Slaver Society, pp. GS-9; 
Birney, Se aa G. Siress ~p. 26; Dumond, Tetters of Birne 
T., Dates 3, 356, Teas Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké 
Letters, 5 eben is hs i 
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tours. After beginning in the Lebanon Town Hall on September 
10 and 11, Birney spoke twice at Springboro on the thirteenth. 
A week later, on Monday, September 17, he left Cincinnati 
again to assist Weed in formation of the Brown County Anti- 
Slavery Society at Georgetown. He lectured at Batavia, 
September 17, and at Bethel, September 20 en route and at 
Batavia again on the return trip. He scheduled another 
address for South Hanover on October 1. After speaking at 
Goshen on October 3, he discussed the insufficiency of 
colonization and the advantages of immediate emancipation 
at the Clinton County Convention at Wilmington, October 5. 
On October 14 he set out upon another excursion up the Miami 
Valley from which he did not return until October 31. After 
hearing his address on October 16, a Dayton audience re- 
quested that he lecture again; he complied on the afternoon 
of October 28. He spoke on a few hours! notice on the 
seventeenth to a small audience in the Presbyterian church 
of Troy. Again, at his audience's request, he returned for 
a second lecture to a larger group on October 25. He deliv- 
ered other addresses in the Piqua Baptist church on October 
18 and 2h and in the Milton Methodist church on October 27.4 
Thereafter, his ag fbr rey duties and his poor health 
must have seriously curtailed Birney's lecturing. He par- 


ticipated with the Rankin brothers in the organization of 


emanci ator, October 20, 1836; November 10, 1836; 
November 17, 1B: Philanthropist, October 7, 1836; October 
Be 18363; October 21, 1836; November 11, 1836; November 25, 
1836, quoting from Wilmington Democrat. 
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the Clermont County Anti-Slavery Society at Batavia on 
November 23 and spoke at Carthage, Ohio on November 29. 
Sometime before the end of February, 1837, he was mobbed in 
Dayton and attended the county meeting at New Richmond. He 
Gid not undertake another week's tour until early March. 
Departing from Cincinnati on February 27, he spoke with A. T. 
Rankin at the Greene County Anti-Slavery Society conclave at 
a church six miles from Xenia. After an address the next 
day at Caesar's Creek meeting house nearby, he appeared in 
Dayton on March 3 and in West Milton on March h and 5. With 
the exception of an address on April 8 to the Cincinnati 
Anti-Slavery Society and three lectures during the third 
week of April in Ripley, Birney's Ohio activities were 
esentially finished.° 

| Another of the "Seventy" who served in Ohio and who, 
in addition, was one of the most effective of the anti- 
slavery agents was Edward Weed. Born July 17, 1807 in North 
Stamfield, Connecticut into a family which eventually in- 
cluded ten children, Weed moved to Denmark, Lewis County, 
New York at the age of ten. He was converted in a religious 
revival when he was eighteen. After teaching school for a 
time, he enrolled at Oneida in May of 1837. He supported 
himself by three hours work each day and teaching school 
during the vacation. On Sundays he established Sabbath 

SPhilanthropist, March 31, 1836; December 2, 1836; 

December AES ETARTT Ves 7, 18373 April 1), 1837; Emancipa- 
tor, December 15, 1836; Dumond, Letters of Birney, I, pp. 
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schools. After graduation, he taught for more than a year 
while he prepared himself for additional study. One of the 
first to enroll at Lane in 1832, he was present at the 
inauguration of Beecher on December 26 and was one of the 
first to express a fear concerning the "fallibility" of the 
Lane trustees. During his non-college hours he taught 
school, lectured about temperance, and supervised the Sab- 
bath school of the Sixth Presbyterian Church. He partici- 
pated in the Lane debates, signed the students! statement, 
and studied at Cumminsville, but, like Stanton and Weld, he 
never attended Oberlin. After leaving Lane, Weed worked in 
the Cincinnati Negro sshools for a time. Although licensed 
to preach by the Chillicothe Presbytery in November of 1835, 
he accepted no call. He finally divorced himself from 
Cincinnati in March of 1836. After preaching and delivering 
an anti-slavery lecture at Mt. Vernon, he headed via Cleve- 
land for New York City to present the needs of the Cincinnati 
colored schools. En route he found Weld closing his course 
of lectures at Utica. After a consultation, weed decided to 
accompany Weld and Stanton to Rochester to discuss plans for 
future action. He probably stayed with Weld for a time and 
then proceeded to New York City to attend the anniversary of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. He created a sufficiently 
favorable impression to prompt the Executive Committee to 


offer him an agency.© 


SGeneral Catalogue Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
p. 37; Fourth Annual Report of Lane fis olostces Seminary, 
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Leaving Cincinnati in June of 1836, Weed embarked 
upon his agency by preaching at New Richmond and Ripley and 
joining John Rankin in door to door appeals for donations. 
He rode twenty-seven miles, lectured on slavery for two 
hours, organized a society of fifty members, and distributed 
and sold pamphlets. He preached again furicé on Sunday and 
he delivered a temperance lecture on July 4. During the 
following week he was the center of mob action for four 
days, probably at Pikerton./ Information concerning his 
activities during the succeeding four months is incomplete. 
He delivered three lectures in the face of mob opposition in 
Waverly near the end of July and, assisted by Birney, he 
organized the Highland County Anti-Slavery Society of 169 
members in Hillsboro on August 1. During the following 
week-and-a-half he lectured in the midst of opposition in 
Sinking Spring. The mob, spawned from the surrounding 
countryside, was at first dispersed by local law authorities, 
but eventually had to be routed by the militia. Weed 
expected to serve in Adams and Brown counties for the 
Mameandes of August; he scheduled meetings for Concord, 
Salem, Petersburg, and Greenfield. "Frequently surrounded 


by mobs, threatened on every side," he persisted in the 


pp. 25-26; New York Evangelist, January 10, 1835; Barnes and 

Dumond, Weld-Gr Letters, 1, pp. 7-8, 189; Fletcher, 

History of Oberlin-College, I, p. 22; Weed, Faith and 
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latter town through September 2. During August, too, accom- 
panied by John Rankin, he lectured in Beach Grove, Winchester, 
and West Union; one week alone, he traveled fifty miles and 
delivered six addresses, averaging one-and-a-half hours each. 
By the end of the month he had lectured and preached seventy- 
four times in Adams, Brown, Clermont, Pike, and Highland | 
counties and had organized seven new societies numbering 
nearly 300 members. In addition, he had participated in the 
formation of the Highland and Ross County organizations 

which included nearly 500 abolitionists. His expenses were 
only $28.48. 

Weed's strategy was to convert an area by saturation 
with abolition principles. Working on that basis, he con- 
tinued in the same counties during October. At Sandy Spring, 
a small settlement on the Ohio River about 100 miles from 
Cincinnati, he delivered the maiden anti-slavery speeches 
and organized a society of fifteen. He also spoke at Mt. 
Leigh to the eighty abolitionists of the Scott Township 
Anti-Slavery Society which he had established the previous 
July. After addresses at West Liberty, he mustered signa- 
tures for the Sinking Spring society. He also lectured at 
Decatur and in the vicinity of Hillsboro. Towards the end 
of the month Weed and George Beecher attended the sessions 


of the Chillicothe Presbytery and the Ohio Synod. While he 


Sweed, Faith and Works, pp. 39-42; Agency Committee 
Minutes, October 7, 1830 meeting; Emancipator, August 25, 
1836; September 29, 1836; October 20, EEF Philanthropist, . 
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encountered fierce opposition in these areas in July and 
August, Weed met no disturbance during October. One news- 
paper reported that a mob in Chillicothe had shaved his 
horse's tail, removed the wheels from his wagon, and followed 
him from town and suspended him to a tree by a rope until he 
was dead, but the limitations of the attack of October to 
words attest that the battle in that country had been won in 
July and August. ? 

-From the Ohio Synod assembly at Circleville, Weed 
hastened to Oberlin for his marriage. Finding that nine or 
ten of the Oberlin students were about to embark upon their 
lecturing assignments, he spent a week with them considering 
the principles of the society and assisting them to prepare 
for their journey. From Oberlin he shifted to Brownhelm 
nine miles away, and in three or four days he delivered 
three lectures and formed an anti-slavery society of LiLuy 
members. Turning southward towards his former field of 
endeavor and intending to stop in Putnam en route, he reached 
Mansfield on Saturday, November 13. He preached in the 
Congregational church on Sunday, lectured in various local- 
ities in the neighborhood during the week, preached again in 
Mansfield on November 20, and intended to lecture on November 
22, 23, and 2 before proceeding to Hamilton. However, so 
many people asked him to remain and the need for his services 


appeared so commanding that he agreed to continue. At first, 


Semancipator, November 17, 1836; Philanthropist, 
November Jj, B36; Friend of Man, December 1, 1036; Herald (Ot, 
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he lectured in the schoolhouse, since all other public 
buildings were closed to him. Four evenings of debate with 
several local challengers opened the Congregational church 
to him. During the course of the nour tn debate, mobocratic 
appeals by the opposition prompted him to suspend further 
discussions. Thereafter, he delivered six lectures a week 
in three nearby communities. In Paris he encountered some 
mob opposition to preparations for the county society. He 
lingered in the Mansfield area at least through December él. 
The total costs for his second quarter of lecturing were 
only $11.82,10 

Although he may have marked time during the holidays, 
Weed commenced again in early January. After an initial 
stab at Columbiana County, he and his wife arrived in potnate 
by January 13. Ten days later, the two parted, anticipating 
a’two months! absence from each other. Weed preached at 
Granville on the evening of January 23, delivered two 
lectures on January 26, and continued in the locality until 
he departed for Mansfield on February 3.11 after three or 
four weeks! service in Richland County, he bequeathed six 
new societies--Vermilion with forty members; Bloomfield and 
Sandusky with between forty and fifty; Mansfield, between 


fifty and sixty; Washington and Monroe, organized February 


lOweed, Faith and Works, pp. 42-6; Agency Committee 


Minutes, January 3, 1837 meeting; Emancipator, January 12, 
1837; Philanthropist, December 16 selon 
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27, with twenty-five; Jefferson, organized February 24, of 
fifteen members; and Ashland, organized by Moxrtaith. He 
expected two additional societies of between fifty and sixty 
abolitionists could soon be added to the roll. He was in 
Vermilion during the second week of February, in the Belle- 
ville area during the third week, again in Mansfield for the 
final few days of the month, and in Galion, facing mob 
opposition from March 1 to 4. On the latter date he returned 
to Mansfield to lecture during that week, intending to set 
out for Putnam on March 11 for three or four weeks in 
Licking County before the state meeting. t¢ 

Since Weed continued his efforts for the American 
Anti-Slavery Society until May 15, he probably served 
ene reat most of late March and April in Licking County. 
A few days before the Ohio anniversary meeting, he organized 
a society in Steubenville. After attending the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Society sessions, April 28 and 29 in Mt. Pleasant, 
he accepted an offer to replace Marius Robinson as Financial 


Agent of the state organization.13 


l2weed, Faith and Works, pp. 49-53; Philanthropist, 
sunese . 1837. 


13Ibid.; Report of the Second Anniversary of the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, pp. 6, 56; Agency Committee 
Minutes, July 15, meeting. On May 4, 1837 Weed was 
paid $40 for his services as agent of the state society 
(Philanthropist, August }, 1837). He served as agent of the 
national and state societies until the spring of 1838. He 
accepted a call from the Mt. Vernon Presbyterian Church in 
May of 1838 and was ordained by the Central Congregational 
Association in November of 1838. In 1842 he accepted a 
pastorate at Patterson, New Jersey and subsequently served 
4n Brooklyn, New York, 1844-1845 and Patterson again, 184 5- 
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The agent who assisted Weed in Richland County in 
February of 1837 was John Monteith. One of the society's 
senior appointees, Monteith was born in Strabane, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1787 or 1788. Deciding in 1808 to enter the min- 
istry, he received his education from Cannonsburg Academy 
and Princeton Theological Seminary. He first gained 
historical importance in Michigan. At the conclusion of its 
War of 1812, Detroit did not possess one Protestant church. 
Every three or four weeks itinerant Methodist preachers 
conducted services for the community, but all attempts to 
organize a congregation had failed. Lewis Cass and his 
Supporters, seeking to obtain a permanent minister, asked 
Princeton to recommend a man. Monteith, who had just been 
licensed to preach in June of 1816, was appointed by the 
Board of Missions. 14 

The call was successful. In addition to the even- 
tual establishment of the Detroit congregation, Monteith 
organized at least three other churches and a Sunday school 


in the region. He also explored the area around Detroit and 


1851. He supported the political abolition movement sind 
worked with Weld in the East after the 180 division. He 


died at the age of li in 1851 (General Catalogue Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, p. 37; Weed, Faith and daneen D. 06; 
Letter of Weed to Mahan, November 7, 1030, Cowles MSS; 
Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, II, p. 865; Philan- 
thropist, August 25,-I6y0). 

14 John Comin and Harold Fredsell, Jobn Monteith, 
Pioneer Presbyterian of Detroit (Ann Arbor, 1950), pp. 1-4; 
william S. Kennedy, The Plan of Union, or a History of the 
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Reserve, with Blographical Sketches of the Early Missionaries 
(Hudson, Ohio, TBtSy. pp. 88, 115. 
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was a co-founder and first President of the University of 
Michigan. Moreover, he visited the East four times and the 
South once. Still owed $800 in back pay which he would 
never receive, he left Michigan in 1821 to become Professor 
of Ancient Languages at Hamilton College in Clinton, New 
York. For the next seven years he was a leading educational 
figure in central New York, a Finney convert, a teacher of 
Weld, and a collaborator in the establishment of Oneida 
Institute. When the President of Hamilton fancied that 
Monteith's enthusiasm for nearby Oneida worked to the dis- 
advantage of his college, Monteith resigned and in 1828 
founded the Manual Labor Academy of Pennsylvania near 
Germantown. In 1832 he moved to Elyria, Ohio to superintend 
the new "High School." He supplemented his teaching with 
ministerial services in Elyria, Ridgeville, and other nearby 
communities.l5 

. By virtue of his close association with the Finney 
followers, Monteith may have naturally turned to anti- 
slavery. When the Western Reserve Anti-Slavery Society was 
organized in the summer of 1833, he was selected one of its 


counselors. He subsequently was a Manager of the Elyria 
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Anti-Slavery Society and President of the Lorain County 
organization. He signed Phelps! Declaration of Sentiments. 
As clerk of the Synod of Western Reserve, he was in a posi- 
tion to help Stuart push for a resolution against slavery in 
1834. He helped found the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society in 1835 
and served as a Manager of the national organi zation. 16 
Before reception of his commission, during November, 
Monteith prepared himself for his service and formed one new 
auxiliary at Columbia, Lorain County. Thereafter, he ‘lec- 
tured in two communities in Medina and nine in Wayne County, 
delivering a total of forty-two addresses and establishing 
seven societies by February 1, 1837. He met Porter on the 
first night and the two divided Wayne County between them. 
During the initial three weeks of his campaign in December 
of 1836, concentrating upon the Bible argument and staying 
from two to five days in each locality, he added four auxil- 
jaries to anti~slavery rolls. Commencing his labors in 
Woostertaiie followed with at least three lectures at Mi11- 
brook and then opened a series of debates in Fredericksburg, 
which he characterized as "a stronghold of Colonization.® 


He began another course of lectures in Wooster on January 9 


16The Abolitionist, I (October, 1833), p. 159; I 
(December, 1833), p. 177; Liberator, September 21, 1833; 
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and he returned to Elyria on January 13.17 

During the following month until February 25, he 
established five more societies, identified as Chester (post 
office address, New Pittsburgh), Plain (post office address, 
Jefferson), and Finley's Bridge in Wayne County, Greene and 
Ashland in Richland County. In addition, he lectured at 
Jeromesville and other towns. By the end of the month, he 
was again in Wooster, still encountering opposition to con- 
ducting meetings, but determined to carry his cause. 18 
Thereafter, Monteith until June provided no further report 
of his activities. 

Of all the agents, Marius Robinson was one of those 
most respected by his associates. He usually has been 
characterized as "modest," "gentle, sweet-spirited, self- 
consecrated." An excellent speaker, his magnetic voice 
produced a profound impression upon his audience. Robinson 
was born in Dalton, Mage weraadvis on July 29, 1806 and moved 
with his family to Orville, Chautauqua County, New York in 
1816. Reared in an atmosphere of strong Calvinist convic- 


tions, he believed he was called for the ministry and, 


17emanci ator, February 9, 1837; March 2, 1837; 
Philanthropist, Eanes 3, 1837; Agency Committee Minutes, 
February ih 1837 meeting; Weed, Faith and Works, pp. 9-50. 


1&philanthropist, March 2), 1837; Emancipator, June 
1, 1837. He continued in the service of the tare society 
until May of 1838, apparently working whenever he conven- 
iently could. During the summer of 1837 he lectured on Sun- 
day in Lorain, Huron, and Medina counties; thereafter, he was 
limited by the poor condition of his lungs. In the autumn 
he spoke in Wayne and Richland counties, in the spring, in 
eastern Ohio (Philanthropist, passim, 1837-1838; Emancipator, 
passim, 1837-1838). 
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realizing that his father was poor, to finance his own 
education, he apprenticed himself at the age of seventeen to 
learn bookbinding and printing. While working he also 
Studied and served as a Sunday school teacher. Expecting to 
participate in a manual labor enterprise, he enrolled at a 
school in Maryville, Tennessee. Howover, he discovered that 
the institution had only three northern students and that 
the slaves labored for their southern masters. After only a 
year at the institution, Robinson volunteered to become a 
teacher for the Creek Path Mission in the Cherokee Nation, 
In 1829 he moved to Florence, Alabama to utilize its noted 
library to prepare himself for college. Admitted to the 
junior class of the University of Nashville in the summer of 
1830, he achieved excellent marks and was graduated in the 
autumn of 1832, He then enrolled at Lane.??9 

Letters written during the autumn of 1832 attest to 
Robinson's dissatisfaction with the limited objectives of 
colonization. Furthermore, like so many of the anti-slavery 
advocates, Robinson believed he was born for a purpose. In 
this state of mind, he was naturally Swept away by the Lane 
debate. As a result of observations during his five years! 
residence in Alabama and Tennessee, he was an articulate 


participant in the discussions. When they were completed, 


19article by Homer C. Boyle, nephew of Robinson, in 
Salem Daily News, July 31, 1897, clipping in Marius Robinson 
MSS; B oma, Marius Robinson MSS; Letter of Emily Robinson, 
eA ne MSS; Johnson, William Lloyd Garrison, 
pp. 178-179; General Catalogue Presbyterian The ological 
Seminary, p. YEP. 
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he and Wattles withdrew from school to devote their full 
time to aiding the Negroes of Cincinnati. Except for a 
visit to his home in New York state in the late summer of 
1834 and participation in the studies at Cumminsville, 
Robinson continued in Cincinnati for approximately two years, 
visiting the colored people, instructing them, encouraging 
them to improve and teach themselves, all the time Supporting 
himself by pursuing his printing trade. He was "the strength 
and rod to all in Cincinnati."20 

In either March or June of 1836 the New York Central 
Evangelical Association at Jamestown, New York ordained 
Robinson as an evangelist. During the spring and summer of 
1836 he assisted Birney to establish and maintain his news- 
paper in Cincinnati. As printer of The Philanthropist, 
Robinson's tact and poise several times saved the press from 
mob destruction. The Agency Committee on July 6 1836 
appointed him as a lecturing agent at a salary of $8 per 
week, At the time, he was engaged in state society, business 
and in defending Birney's publication. He went to Xenia 
about August le, completed his Ohio assignments, devoted a 


week to preparation for his agency, and entered the service 


<Opetter of Emily Robinson, July /189 7, book of 
lectures and sermons, among those dated December 15 and 26, 
1834 at Cumminsville, and gor eeS by Boyle, Robinson MSS; 
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officially on August. 19.°1 

Well acquainted with the subject about which he was 
to lecture, Robinson from August 1836 until the summer of 
1838 was almost constantly attempting by intellect, enthusi- 
asm, and hard work to overcome the prejudice and animosity 
against him and his principles. Usually walking from one 
location to another, he would preach three sermons on Sunday 
and lecture each night thereafter. He plodded eleven miles 
from Xenia to Jamestown, Greene County, to deliver his first 
series of addresses on August 21, 22, and 23. During the 
final evening, the town constable and some drunken associ- 
ates, hurled a few eggs and provoked eerie confusion, but 
order was eventually restored. - On the twenty-sixth he 
walked six miles to speak at a country meeting house and on 
the oNenty eleven he lectured to a second country audience 
another eight miles away. As a result of his efforts, a 
county meeting assembled at Xenia on August 30 and an anti- 
Slavery society was organized. He anticipated another 
auxiliary would soon be established at Jamestown. °° 

After the Xenia county meeting, Robinson tramped 
twelve miles to a large mill-raising’party on the border of 
Clinton County. He offered physical aid to the raising and 
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then, with permission of the owner, spoke about abolition 
for an hour-and-a-half. On the following day he arrived in 
Wilmington, county seat of Clinton County, which would be 
his headquarters for the next month. With the help of state 
agent David Eastman, Robinson delivered twenty public ad- 
dresses and visited almost every section of the county. On 
October 5 Birney and Robinson assisted in the creation of a 
county society of fifty-two members. After a brief return 
to Cincinnati to award his voice a rest and gather more 
anti-slavery materials, Robinson joined Weed at the Synod of 
Cincinnati Soneie ve in Chillicothe. Primarily as a result 
of the floor efforts of George Beecher, the Synod accepted a 
high anti-slavery stand. By October 26 Robinson had reached 
Greenfield in Highland County, but thereafter the record of 
his activities until the end of December is missing. ©3 
Robinson resigned his commission with the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in late December to become financial 
agent for the Ohio organization. -4 Leaving Cincinnati on 
December 27, he opened a three months! winter tour which 
covered the length of the state of Ohio and was marked by 
its mob violence. Xenia, his initial destination, centrib- 
uted almost no money, but did promise increased anti-slavery 
response. When he arrived in Wilmington by December 31, he 
23Emancipator, November 10, 1836; Philanthropist, 
November NGRBID IG AM Gvenbes 25 771836" Sacensatman WELmT Ae 
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discovered his work in the county during the previous summer 
and autumn was beginning to produce imposing results. Con- 
tinuing through Highland County, he spoke at least once at 
Greenfield, then shifted to Pisgah and Concord in Ross 
County--the latter by January 5--to Circleville in Pickaway 
County on January 6, and to Columbus on January 8. He 
_ delivered seven lectures and collected $125 during the first 
week of January. In Columbus he discovered that requests 
for his lecturing were so numerous that he had little time 
to solicit contributions. 25 

While he delivered ten Rdane sees during the next 
ten days, mob violence began to reappeer. He lectured at 
Welch Hills on January 18, at St. Albans on the following 
day, and at Jersey on January 20. On Saturday, January 21, 
he reached the Licking County community of Hartford which 
had been partly settled by Northerners, partly by South-~ 
erners. The tavern at which he resided was abounding with 
men who had come to mob him. Amidst great confusion, he 
lectured to his afternoon congregation for about three- 
quarters of an hour. When a member of the mob accepted his 
offer to reply, the audience voted to adjourn and transfer- 
red their activities to a private home; a society of forty 
members was founded. On the next night the mob attempted to 
silence Robinson by singing whenever he spoke. The gather- 
he in desperation, finally adjourned to a schoolhouse for 

2cLetters of Robinson to his wife, December 29-31, 
1836 and January 5~8 and 13-15, 1837, Robinson MSS; 
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a prayer meeting. The community was so excited that the 
abolitionist preached to a full house on Sunday. On Mondsy 
morning about 300 ruffians assembled to break up a ladiea! 
assembly. As Robinson emerged from his residence, the mob 
rushed toward the meeting house to block his entrance. The 
speaker finally brushed past his opposition and attempted to 
lecture. However, the mob greeted him with curses, cries to 
eject or kill him, and brandishing of clubs. Its leader 
gave Robinson twenty minutes to leave town, but the aboli- 
tionist announced that he would not surrender his civil 
rights. Although he safely escaped from the building and 
his attackers who were attempting to remove him forcibly, 
Robinson was held by half-a-dozen men in the public square 
for about thirty minutes before his friends could free him. 
His coat was torn and his arms and shoulders were aching 
from his rough treatment. Nevertheless, he lectured that 
night and established a new society about four miles away 
and spoke again on January 25 about five miles from Gran- 
ville. A society of sixty members was even formed in 
Hartford. Weed was certain that the mob advanced abolition 
in the whole county. Robinson collected $132 that week.26 
Almost exhausted, Robinson left the Granville area 
for Mt. Vernon. However, opposition followed him. On 
January 26 he was mobbed by a group which followed him ort 
26hetters of Robinson to his wife, January 25 and 
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of town with drum and horn. On January 29 he spoke at 
Roscoe, Coshocton County. Moving eastward to Harrison and 
Jefferson counties, Robinson found an atmosphere much more 
friendly. He worked with the Quakers at Mt. Pleasant, 
probably spoke at Steubenville, at least solicited aid at 
Deerfield, attended meetings of'the Cadiz and Cadiz Female 
societies on February 6 and 7, and lectured with Samuel F. 
Porter in the latter town. His activities were beginning to 
tell upon his lungs. During the first week of February he 
spoke every day, sometimes twice. He was feeling "used up." 
As a result, he was inactive during the mxt week, Although 
he rode to New Lisbon, Columbiana County, he apparently did 
not speak. He journeyed to Salem to attend the quarterly 
meeting of the county society and he spoke on February 1, 
15, and 16 in New Garden.@? 

Thereafter, Robinson's activities are again diffi- 
cult to ascertain. He was in Atwater, Portage County, on 
February 21, working his way towards Cleveland: Although 
his lungs and throat were sore, he intended to remain in the 
field for five more weeks. Visits were also recorded to 
Gilford, Canton, Marlboro, Edinburg, Rootstown, Akron, and 
Tallmadge. Assuming that he arrived in Cincinnati around 
the third week of March, Robinson's subsequent lectures are 


unaccounted for until he attended the anniversary of the 
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Ohio Anti-Slavery Society on April 28 and 29 at Mt. Pleas- 
ant . 28 In the meantime, the national organization in late 
March again offered a commission. Robinson resigned his 
state agency, May 1. For the considerable collections he 
had gathered, his expenses were only $\8.°? 

Another of the large body of agents traversing the 
state of Ohio during the American Anti-Slavery Society's 
"big drive" was John Rankin. Designated by Henry Ward 
Beecher as the man most responsible for the abolition of 
slavery and called by William Birney "the father of aboli- 
tionism" in the West and the "Martin Luther" of the cause, 
Rankin was a notable addition to the lecturing forces. He 
ranks with Lundy as the nation's two most prominent opponents 
of slavery before 1830. A native of East Tennessee, Rankin 


was born on February }, 1793. He studied under Dr. Samuel 


28netter of Robinson to his wife, February 21, 1837, 
Robinson MSS; Philanthropist, March 2, 1837; Report of the 
Second Rens ees anvitoiat hen of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Reataiee ee ee 

291bid., p. 56; Agency Committee Minutes, March 22, 
1837 meeting; Philanthropist, August 4, 1837. He continued 
his efforts until he was forced to resign in approximatel 
March of 1838 because of ill] health. Between 1839 and 182 
he attended Oberlin. Thereafter, he supported himself as 
owner of a hat store. In 1851 he assumed the editorship of 
the Anti-Slavery Bugle in Salem, Ohio which he published 
until slavery was virtually abolished. The Civil War brought 
him forth again as a speaker and enabled him to aid humani- 
tarian causes as a member of the United States Christian 
Commission. At the close of the war he became President of 
the Ohio Mutual Fire Insurance Company. He died December 8, » 
1878 in Salem (Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of Septem- 
ber 7 and 21 and December 21, 1837 and March 15 and May 8, 
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Doak at Jonesboro, married Doak's daughter, and persuaded 
his father-in-law to manumit his slaves. He joined an 
emancipation society as early as 181). After being licensed 
to preach in Virginia in 1816, he abandoned the South for 
Ohio to free himself from slavery. En route he resided four 
years, organized anti-slavery societies, and preached against 
the "peculiar institution of the South" in Kentucky. 3° 

In 1822 Rankin accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Ripley, Ohio Presbyterian church which he subsequently 
served for forty-four consecutive years. Interested in many 
Christian endeavors, he rendered assistance to the home 
mission program, helped establish churches in his district, 
and wrote articles to promote temperance. However, his 
primary concern was to end slavery and to aid Negroes. 
Indignant after receiving word that his brother had pur- 
chased some slaves, John Rankin admonished him by a letter 
which he subsequently published in a newspaper. The corre- 
Spondence was so frequently reprinted that Albert Bushnell 
Hart called it "a sort of textbook for abolitionists." 
Garrison read the pamphlet by May of 1825 and was greatly 
indebted to it for his developing anti-slavery thinking. 
Residing on a high hill in Ripley, in full view of Kentucky, 


30Birney, James G. Birney, pp. 168-169; Howe, 
Historical Collections of Ohio, ¢ p. 338; Paul R. Grim, 
"The Rev. John Rankin, Early Abolitionist," Ohio State 
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Rankin provided a beacon light to guide run-aways towards an 
initial station on the Underground Railway. As this study 
has noted, he was a constant supporter of lecturers in his 
district and a founder of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 
His contributions to the anti-slavery cause within the Pres- 
byterian church were i{mmeasurable.31 

Rankin began his agency particularly desirous to 
obtain collections for the anti-slavery caurze. Even before 
leaving home, he gathered $22.50 at Ripley on August 1 to be 
used for the replacement of Birney's press. At his initial 
stop in Sardinia, Brown County, he lectured for several days 
and received $221 in payments and pledges. After an address 
and formation of a society in Grassrun--probably near 
Mowrystown--he spoke twice in Williamsburg. Although he 
accused the Presbyterian minister of inciting a mob, vfo- 
lence was confined to a young man's hurling of a stick which 
struck Rankin on the neck but from which, since the night 
was cold, his layers of coats protected him. In Clermont 
County he lectured in the Baptist church at Yankee Settle- 
ment and formed a society which by September numbered forty 
members. Assisted by Weed, he delivered addresses at Beach 
Grove, Winchester, and West Union in Adams County and at 


Decatur in Brown County. Forty-eight new abolitionists 


3lRitchie, The Soldier, pp. 26, 29, 32-33, 96-98; 
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enlisted in the existing societies. After a meeting in a 
grove at Winchester, a batch of eggs was pitched at Rankin, 
while a mob appeared in force at Decatur, but some of the 
congregation were also armed and their presence maintained 
the peace. He was especially pleased with the progress in 
Clermont County. When he returned near the end ee first 
month of lecturing, he established three societies in three 
days at Bethel, Monroe Presbyterian church, and Batavia. He 
had spoken by September 6 a total of twenty-six times to 
what he regarded as large audiences. His plan was to deliver 
only two lectures in a community, the first to prove that 
the people of the free states had a duty to interfere with | 
slavery, and the second, to interpret the Bible view of the 
institution, 32 

After returning to Ripley for a rest, Rankin contin- 
ued his lecturing efforts for two more months at a cost to 
the national society of $16.23 in expenses. He attempted to 
begin again at Somerset in Warren County, but the elders of 
the Presbyterian church refused to allow him to use their 
building, so he withdrew to Bethel in the same county and 
lectured twice. He then pressed on to Greenfield, Highland 
County, to further his mission at the sessions of the 
Chillicothe Presbytery and the Synod of Cincinnati. At the 


close of the Synod, he presented his Bible view of slavery 
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before the Presbyterian church congregation. To conclude 
his quarter of service, he lectured twice and organized a 
society at New Lexington, Highland County, attended the 
sessions of the Petersburg Anti-Slavery Society from whom he 
secured a pledge of $40 for state operations, and presented 
four lectures in Hillsboro. He had delivered sixty-three 
Sermons and lectures, formed ten new societies, added a 
large number of members to previously established auxilie- 
ries, and opened the way for the creation of new organiza- 
tions in other communities. 3 

He commenced his second quarter of service with 
visits and lectures at Felicity, Clermont County; Lewis 
township, Brown County; and Georgetown, Brown County. 
Although he was scheduled to utilize his brother's church 
at Felicity, the elders refused to give their permission, 
obliging him to speak from the Methodist pulpit. Since 
Rankin had been one of the most influential promoters of the 
building of the church, its denial to him kindled so much 
opposition that a large audience attended the Methodist ) 
meeting and sixty of them joined the anti-slavery society. 
After lecturing twice at both Neville, Clermont County and 
at Delhi, four miles from Cincinnati, he assisted his 
brother, A. T. Rankin, and Birney in the establishment of 
the Clermont County organization at Batavia on November 23. 


He completed the month by lecturing with his brother in 


33Agency Committee Minutes, December 20, 1836 mest- 
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various localities in the neighborhood of Twenty Mile 

Stand, 34 

| Rankin began December with addresses in the school- 
house of Somerset and in the Presbyterian church in Bethel, 
Warren County. He and his brother joined forces again to 
speak before and add twenty-two members to the Goshen 
(Clermont County) Anti-Slavery Society. After assisting a 
minister at Springfield with a four-day religious meeting, 
he lectured at the close for two evenings and organized 
another society cf forty-three members. He aided another 
minister at Riley, Butler County, lectured, and organized 
another auxiliary of thirty-seven abolitionists. Employing 
the same approach at Camden, Preble County, Rankin induced 
sixty more to join a new association. A society of sixty 
was established after his address at the Associate Reformed 
Church in Israel township, Preble County. Finally, before 
the state of his lungs hastened his return home, he assisted 
in another protracted meeting at Pisgah and participated in 
formation of its anti-siavery society. As a result of his 
laber and exposure, he was stricken by a cold and a Severe 
cough; he did not expect to recover. Nevertheless, he and 
his brother conducted meetings in Ripley and added thirty- 
two more members to the community's anti-slavery rolls. John 
Rankin'ts official lecturing was essentially finished for two 
years. However, during the three months from November 
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through January, he had delivered fifty-seven lectures, 
distributed books, pamphlets, and papers, circulated peti- 
tions, and organized societies, almost all without serious 
opposition. 23> 

John Rankin's brother, Alexander T. Rankin, at 
Weed's suggestion was commissioned by the American Anti- 
Slavery Socisty to serve in Indiana. For some reason, he 
could not "conveniently" leave Ohio, so he conferred with 
his associates, particularly Weed, and decided to accept 
the appointment, but to camps&ign at home. He opened his 
lecturing in Wayne County in October; by November l he re- 
ported that he had fostered socisties at Wooster and Dover - 
and that he expected to organize others at Edinburg and 
Dover. Congregational business prevented him from attaining 
his objective at Edinburg, but Dover's male society embraced 


over 100 members before he left. He delivered additional 
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speeches at Bristol and Fredericksburg. Meeting little 
opposition, he claimed that he had engendered great progress 
in the county. Before returning to southern Ohio, he also 
offered a final lecture at Coshocton. 36 

Joined by his brother John and by Birney, A. T. 
Rankin participated in the formation of the Clermont Anti- 
Slavery Society on November 23. Three days later‘the Rankin 
brothers united again to open a course of lectures in the 
Twenty Mile Stand schoolhouse, Warren County. The next day, 
Sunday, November 27, while John spoke in the schoolhouse, 
Alexander preached at Pisgah. After lectures in a private 
home on Sunday and Monday evenings, they concluded their 
series on Tuesday and organized a society of twenty-five 
members. Parting from his brother, A. T. Rankin lectured 
in a schoolhouse in Miami township, Clermont County, Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1 and at Yankeetown, near Hopkinsville, 
Warren County, December 2 and 3. He spoke in the Bethel 
Prasbyterian church on Monday, December 5 and, again with 
his brother, at Goshen, Clermont County on December 8. In 
the month between November 23 and December 23 he delivered 
twenty-five addresses, primarily in Hamilton and Warren 
counties, and organized societies at Twenty Mile Stand and 
Yankeetown. His total traveling expenses were only forty- 


three cents. During the first quarter of his agency, he 
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spoke in public about sixty times.>/ 

Since Rankin's activities during the holiday season 
are scarcely mentioned, one may conclude that he was in- 
active. He lectured once at Carthage and at several other 
communities in Clermont County. On January 16 he and his 
brother spoke in Ripley; thirty-two more members joined the 
abeieevernat then numbered 270,38 For the remainder of 
January he’ roamed in Clermont and Haniiton counties, 
including the delivery of a course of lectures which he 
completed in Pleasant Ridge on January 22. Recorded ad- 
dresses in Clermont County were in Washington and Monroe 
townships. On February h he began a series at Mt. Healthy, 
Hamilton County.-? | 

~ A. f. Rankin's agency until February of 1837 is 

conspicuous for the absence of opposition. That was not to 
continue. Arriving in Dayton on Saturday, February ll, he 
presented his Bible argument at the Union meeting house on 
Sunday afternoon and announced an appointment for Monday 
evening. When he opened the Monday session, he observed 
that a mob had assembled. - Nevertheless, he began his dis- 
course and persisted in it, although he was often barely 


audible above the talking, laughing, and coughing. After 
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about three-quarters of an hour, the anti-abolitionists 
withdrew, only to begin their physical attack. A barrage of 
eggs ar det ge shattered the doors and badly frightened the 
audience. When Rankin attempted to abandon his platforn, 
the mob rushed at him. Before his friends could rescue him, 
he was intercepted, struck, and knocked down. The mob pro- 
longed its mischief that TEAS damaging the Union meeting 
house further and demolishing the home of a Negro. Although 
Rankin was not seriously injured, the blows to his eyes and 
jaws incapacitated him for the next week, 40 
Anticipating violence, he commenced his lectures 
again on February 28, only four miles from Dayton. When no 
opposition appeared, he risked an appointment at a church 
seven miles from the town. On February 25 and 26 and March 
2 he lectured at Bellbrook, Greene County, again about ten 
miles from Dayton. Since his was the first anti-slavery 
effort in the village, he supplied a constitution which the 
congregation could use for organization of a society. On 
March 1 Birney and Rankin spoke at the Greene County Anti- 
Slavery meeting. Still concentrating upon the backlands 
around Dayton, Raniidwaeieenaa an address in the United 
Brethren church in Preble County on March and 5. His task 
complete, he strayed over the border to Wayne County, Indi- 
ana for six lectures within the week and formation of a soci- 


ety of twenty-five members in Richmond. Before returning to 


4Opnilanthropist, March 3, 1837; March 10, 1837; 
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Dayton on March 15 to testify before a Grand Jury against 
those who had attacked him, he also spoke at Paris in Preble 
County.42 Since this was approximately the end of his 
second quarter of service, apparently this concluded Rankin's 
agency. | 
Samuel Fuller Porter was a seventh agent of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society in Ohio. The last of the Lane 
band to die--in 1911 at the age of 97--and Weed's brother- 
in-law, Porter was born in Whitestown, New York, September 
13, 1813 and studied initially at nearby Oneida in 1831. He 
and Weed were among the first of the new arrivals at Lane. 
After the debates, Porter established a colored school at 
New Albany. Transferring to Oberlin with the other Lene 
rebels, he attended throughout the terms of 1835 and 1836. 
In March of 1835 he was appointed to an agency for three 
months to obtain funds and subscriptions for The Emancipator, 
but apparently he did not accept. He was married in the 
summer of 1836, was graduated from Oberlin that autumn, was 
ordained at Oswego, New York, and accepted a pastorate at 
Chatham, Ohio. Although he later from time to time appeared 
to be somewhat irrational and an escapist, Porter was one of 


those whom his Oberlin associates specifically recommended 


Hpbi lanthropist, March 31, 1837; April 7, 1837. In 


December o ankin was reappointed to serve in Indiana 
for one year, but when he could not accept until September, 
the offer was withdrawn. In June of 1839 he was again 
appointed (Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of December 
20, 1838 and May 2 and June 6, 1839; Dumond, Letters of 
Birney, I, pp. 489-90). 
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for an agency.42 

Even the date for the beginning of Porter's lectur- 
ing efforts is difficult to ascertain. Apparently he was 
one of those whom Weed had helped prepare during late October 
and early November of 1836. Porter must have begun his 
agency the first week of December when he and Monteith mat 
and divided Wayne County between them. He reported on 
January 20 that eight or nine societies had been established 
in that county in a short time. He formed societies after 
two lectures at Apple Creek, after four lectures during 
Christmas week at Clear Creek, and in Wooster township. He 
also announced the existence of societies before which he 
apparently had appeared at Millbrook, Fredericksburg, and 
Dover. He lectured at Mt. Eaton during the second week of 
January and at Canal Dover on the nineteenth. He also 
appeared in New Philadelphie.43 

When he returned to the latter community during the 
third week in January, Porter recognized that opposition to 
him was still powerful. Electing to rewain in the vicinity, 


he lectured by February 5 once at Waterford, twice at Deer- 
\ 
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field, three times in Leesburg, and twice at Hagertown. On 
February 1 he helped found a society in Leesburg. He and 
Robinson participated in the quarterly meeting of the Cadiz 
Anti-Slavery Society on Monday, February 6. Arriving on 
February 8 in Lees Run, about five or six miles from Cadiz, 
Porter spoke that afternoon and evening, and formed a new 
anti-slavery society the next night. During the following 
week, he lectured twice and preached once at Freeport and 
lectured once at Smyrna, both also in Harrison County. 
Societies were organized in Sater onmonity aul No record has 
been discovered of Porter's services thereafter. Peculiarly 
enough, there is no indication that he received any payment 
from the national headquarters for any of his agency. 

One of the difficulties in working with the publica- 
tions of this period is the incessant omission of the first 
name and sometimes even the initials of the men. One of the 
Ohio agents during 1836-1837 was frequently distinguished 
only as “Parker," or the initials which were printed were 
seldom the same. The individual who seems to have been the 


agent, although.not nearly as closely associated with Weld 


Lpnilanthropist, February 3, 1837; March 3, 1837; 
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held pastorates at Chatham, Ohio, 1836-1840; Kingwood, New 
Jersey, 1843-1857; and Malta, Illinois, 1857-1863. During 
the Civil War he worked, under the auspices of the Christian 
Commission, as a volunteer chaplain near Memphis and Vicks- 
burg. At the close of the war he entered home missionary 
work. After a pastorate at Lodi, Ohio, 1865-1871, he again 
served as a home missionary in New York, 1871-1881 and 
Minnesota, 1881-1886. He returned to Oberlin about ten 

years before his death, April 8, 1911 (Oberlin College Alumni 
Records, file on Porter; General Catalogue Presbyterian 
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and other Lane rebels as others were with the same family 
name, and whose initials are used in several instances, is 
Leonard S. Parker. Leonard Parker, a resident of Dunbarton, 
New Hampshire, was a member of Oberlin'ts junior class in 
1835, middle class in 1836, and‘ senior class of the theolog- 
{cal department in 1838.45 

‘Associated with Parker during part of the winter was 
another national agent, Hiram Foote. Another Oneidan-trans- 
ferred-West, Foote was born in Burlington, New York, August 
21, 1808. While attending Winfield and Hamilton academies, 
he was converted by Finney. After he enrolled at Oneida, 
Foote read some of the reports of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society and several issues of The Liberator. Im- 
pressed by their arguments, he opposed forty of his class- 
mates in a debate about colonization. Subsequently, he was 
elected president of the state's first anti-slavery society. 
He also participated in the New York Temperance Convention 
in November of 1833. After withdrawing from Lane, Foote 
transferred to Oberlin and was graduated in 1838. In the 
meantime, he had helped found the Oneida County Anti-Slavery 
Society in April of 1835, the Oberlin society in June of 
1835, and the New York state organization in October of 
1835. He delivered one of the major addresses to the Ohio 


anniversary in April of 1836. His Oberlin associates 


UScatalogue of Oberlin, 1836, pp. 7-8; Catalogue of 
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unanimously recommended him for an agency .46 

Parker and Foote also probably obtained preparatory 
guidance from Weed in late October or early November. 
Unfortunately, Parker's initial report to New York from 
Bristol, Trumbull County, November 25, was not printed in 
anti-slavery publications. Foote many years later wrote 
that the two began their mission at Mesapotamia, then sepa- 
rated, each taking a tier of county towns. Foote was 
officially welcomed by the convention which assembled to 
form the Trumbull County Anti-Slavery Society at Warren on 
November 8. From other letters one can deduce that by his 
November 25 letter Parker had been roaming through the 
county for almost four weeks; his only reported addresses 
were delivered at Fairfield. Thereafter, he spoke at 
Bristol on November 25 and 27; East Farmington on November 
28; and at Mecca for three evenings. He organized a society 
at the latter community. After at least two addresses at 
Johnston, in spite of threats, mob opposition, and a hurled 
club which narrowly missed Parker's head and did strike Foote 


on the shoulder, the two established another anti-slavery 
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auxiliary.47 

Parker, Foote, and a third Oberlin agent, Edward 
Henry Fairchild, consulted together about future engagements 
and lectured once on December 6 at Vernon. Thereafter, 
reports fail to differentiate when Foote and Parker campaigned 
together, when they were separate. Unless Parker specifically 
noted the assistance of his associate, this study has assumed 
that the two were in different localities. On December ll 
Parker rested at Fowler and on the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth he spoke and formed a society at Vernon. Foote 
joined his colleague again for lectures on December 15 and 
16 at Brookfield. After a single address on December 18 in 
Vienna, Parker appeared in Liberty on December 19 and 20. 
The two again combined their efforts at Youngstown against 
strong opposition for speeches and formation of a society, 
December.21, 22, and 23. Parker delivered his final address 
at Liberty on December 2 and then he joined Foote for a 
course at Poland, beginning December 26. His total charge 
for the month's service was only $1.48 

Between December 26 and January 24, for a cost of 
$2 Parker delivered twenty lectures in localities in which 


the subject of abolition was almost unexamined. Although he 
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encountered some threats, no open acts of violence were 
perpetrated. His lectures were presented in Poland, Bazetta, 
Howland, Weathersfield, Austin, and Boardman and in all 
except Poland, societies were formed. He completed his 
first quarter. of service at the total cost of only $10. He 
planned that the two of them would visit seven or eight more 
towns and then call a county meeting. Foote's only reported 
lecture was at Gustavus .49 

The activities of both men can be reasonably deter- 
mined between January 2) and February 21. Parker delivered 
twenty lectures supplemented by extra neighborhood addresses 
at Boardman, Canfield, Fowler, Bloomfield, and Mesopotamia. 
Favored by excellent weather and a paucity of opposition 
except at Canfield, whose objectors broke some window panes 
and pire sticks and rotten apples, Parker was ancCunAr ine 
local abolitionists to assist with the lecturing. During the 
same four weeks, Foote spoke twice each at Champion, Lords- 
town, and Berlin and once at Milton and Jackson. Societies 
were or were expected to be formed in each settlement. Near 
the end of January he preached on Sunday and lectured on 
Monday and Tuesday at Newton Falls, which he characterized 
as anti-abolitionist; he organized a society which in lsss 
than a week numbered seventy members. After two lectures 
and formation of another society in Southington, he devoted 


three more days to Farmington which already had been visited 
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by Parker. On February lj at Warren they joined delegates 
from twenty towns for a special meeting of the Trumbull 
County organization. When the two entered the county three 
months before, the town societies possessed about 350 mem- 
bers. By mid-February of 1837 auxiliaries existed in almost 
every community and Foote estimated the membership at 1,500 
while Parker set the figure at 2,000.20 Since the Agency 
Committee paid Foote's expenses to February 20 and approved 
Parker's bills at about the same time, since no further 
‘reports of their activities were printed in anti-slavery 
publications or read at Committee meetings, and since Foote 
wrote many years later the the two worked "one winter," one 
can conclude that their agency terminated in late February 
after four months service. Weld mentioned in one of his 


letters that the two were not reappointed.>2 


S0kmancipator, March 15, 18373 April 6, 1837. 


5lpallantine, fhe Oberlin Jubilee, p. 733; Agency 
Committee Minutes, meetings of March 1 and 15, 1837; Barnes 
and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 46h. Parker partici- 
pated in the July J celebration at Elyria in 1837, repre- 
sented Mansfield at the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society anniversary 
in 1838, and returned to his Alma Mater for the Oberlin 
Jubilee in 1883 (Report of the Fourth Anniversary of the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, pp. 2l-23; Ballantine, The Oberlin 
Jubilee, p. 733 tons = Man, July 19, 1837, quoting from 
Elyria Advertiser and Observer). Foote, a Congregational- 
ist, was ordained at Byron, lllinois, held pastorates at 
Joliet, Illinois, 1838-1841; Racine, Wisconsin, 182-18L5; 
Janesville, 1845-1848; Waukesha, 1859-186; and Brodhead, 
1871-1875. He served as agent for the American Tract 
Society, 1864-1871 and the Sunday School Union, 1869-1871. 
After a period as financial agent for the Rockford Female 
Seminary in 1875, he supplied destitute churches near Rock- 
ford for five years. When his health failed, he afterwards 
preached only occasionally. He died January 13, 1889 (Qber- 
lin College Alumni Records, file on Foote; Friend of Man, 
September 12, 1838; December 25, 1839). So 
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Several other national society agents whose principal 
activities were further east rendered some assistance to the 
Ohio campaign. Edward Henry Fairchild, who was referred to 
earlier as having conferred with Foote and Parker, was 
another Oberlinite. Born in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
November 29, 1815, he studied at Brownhelm and Elyria, Ohio. 
While a sophomore in the collegiate department in 1835, he 
Signed the constitution of the Oberlin Anti-Slavery Society. 
He was listed as a junior in the 1836 catalogue, a senior in 
1838. His name was closely associated with the college for 
the rest of his life.22 In.all probability another one of 
those who were prepared for their agency by Weed in late 
October or early November, Fairchild was assigned to Erie 
and Crawford counties in northwestern Pennsylvania. How- 
ever, he also lectured at Brookfield in Trumbull County, 
Ohio in November and he consulted with Foote and Parker at 
Vernon on December 6 to coordinate their efforts. After 
serving in Pennsylvania in December and January, he must 
have returned to Ohio. The only record of his late winter 
activities is to be found in the reports of collections 
which he forwarded to the treasury of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. Between March 17 and April 25 a total of 
$69 from Andover and Jefferson in Ashtabula County and 
Brookfield in Trumbull County, both in northeastern Ohio, 


and from Hickery and Clarksville in Mercer County and 
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Harristown in Crawford County, both in western Pennsylvania, 
were credited to him.23 . 

William T. Allan entered upon his second agency on 
October 25. He initially may have assisted Weed to prepare 
the other Oberlinites for their assignments. Before begin- 
ning in western New York, his designated field of labor, 
Allan attended the Trumbull County Anti-Slavery Society 
meeting at Warren, November 8 and, en route to the lake, 
lectured at Jefferson and Austinburg in Ashtabula County.74 

Another Ohio lecturer who may have been a member of 


the "Seventy" was A. A. Guthrie. Writing to the national 


5 3@mancipator, January 12, 1837; March 2, 1837; 
ApFl1* 135° Leo1s frit 27, 1837; May 18, 1837. After gradu- 
ation from the college in 1838, Fairchild attended the 
theological seminary until 1841, assisting as a teacher in 
the preparatory department at the same time. In September 

of 1839 the American Anti-Slavery Society again commissioned 
him. He attended the Cleveland convention which was to 
prepare agents for their task. As one of ten who were as- 
signed to Ohio, he was to work in Harrison, Jefferson, and 
Belmont counties. Because of the poor financial condition 

of the national organization, he was shortly transferred to 
the Ohio society for direction and support. During the more 
than three months he served, he delivered twenty-eight lec~ 
tures in Harrison, thirty-three in Belmont, and thirteen in 
Jefferson County. Ordained at Oberlin in 1841, he was called 
to pastorates in Cleveland, cee 2; Birmingham, Michigan, 
1842-1849; Elmira, New York, 1649-1850; and Hartford, Ohio, 
1850-1853. Entering educational circles, he served as prin- 
cipal of Oberlin's preparatory SOO 1853-1859, end 
President of Berea College from 1869 until his death, October 
2, 1889. Of his nine brothers and sisters, one, James Harris, 
was President of Oberlin and another, George Thompson, was 
President of Kansas Agricultural College at Manhattan (Ober- 
lin College Alumni Records, file on Fairchild; Agency 
Committee Minutes, meetings of September 3 and 17 and Novem- 
ber 7, 1839; Emancipator, November 7, 1839; December 19, 
1839; piidanthasplstaane st, November 26, 1839; March 10, 180). 
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headquarters from his home in Putnam, Ohio on January 5, 
1837, Guthrie noted that he had not been able to begin his 
duties as an agent until the last of November. He commenced 
his lecturing in Muskingum township, Muskingum County. At 
first he spoke in private dwellings to as many as forty or 
fifty people who could gather inside. After two nights, the 
Presbyterian church was opened to him. He lectured twice, 
but the opposition threw eggs and protested against his 
appearance and further use was denied. Following a fifth 
address in a private home, he organized a society of twenty- 
five members. He spoke once in a schoolhouse in Springfield 
township, four times in Richhill township. A society was 


organized at the latter. Moving westward to Licking County, 


he debated once with a colonizationist, and then proceeded 
to Utica whose mobs had driven out previous lecturers. The 
opposition tried to persuade the townspeople not to attend 
his meetings. The whole community was "in a bustle," but 
Guthrie delivered four lectures and founded a society of 
seventy-five members. Since in a report a month later to 
another newspaper, he indicated that he had presented no 
additional lectures, one must assume that his agency was 
rather brief.o> 

In addition to the efforts of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in Ohio, the state organization was conduct- 


ing its initial planned campaign. As has previously been 
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noted, Robinson served as financial agent between January 
and May of 1837 and, upon his resignation, Weed was ap- 
pointed to replace him. The state Executive Committee 
assumed financial responsibility for The Philanthropist; it 
published its annual report, Rankin'ts letters, a narrative 
of the Cincinnati riot, copies of Scott's speech before the 
Methodist General Conference, and an address by Thome; and 
it established a depository at Cincinnati. Furthermore, in 
August of 1836, +he state society commissioned four agents 
of its own, James G. Dickey, David Eastman, John Rankin, and 
Samuel Crothers. Only the first two accepted. Dickey served 
for two months at a cost of $100 plus travel expenses and 
Eastman, for three months for $150 plus travel costs. 2© 
Edstman began his lecturing with three or four 
addresses in Greene County during the final week of August, 
1836. Although he probably worked with Marius Robinson in 
Clinton County throughout September, his only reported 
engagement was a debate with a local judge at Martinsville. 
Since Robinson affirmed that he had given twenty lectures, 
Eastman must have been almost equally as industrious.°7? In 
October Dickey joined Eastman to determine in which commu- 
nities in the region adjoining Cincinnati they would receive 


a hearing. After two lectures before small audiences at 
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Middletown, they spoke twice in Rossville, once in Hunts- 
ville, once in Monroe, once in Guilford, once at Dick's 
Creek in Warren County, twice in Springdale, and twice in 
Burlington. They later returned to Huntsville, Monroe, 
Dick's Creek, and Rossville and delivered at least four 
addresses in the neighborhood of Millville and at least one 
in Reading.28 

The influence of Oberlin in these anti-slavery ac- 
tivities is remarkable. Not only was the college contribut- 
ing its students for the agencies and serving as a sanctuary 
for those who were weary in mind and body as a result of 
their efforts for the cause, but non-agents from the school 
were converting other areas. Oberlin lecturers converged 
upon nearby Wellington and soon abolitionized its church; 
Overlin faculty often supplied its pulpit. At the meeting 
of the Lorain County Anti-Slavery Society in Elyria on July 
4, 1836, Oberlinites Mahan, Thome, and Lyman lectured and 
agent Monteith read the scripture. Mt. Vernon, from which 
Allan had been expelled by a drunken mob the previous winter 
and whose citizens had attacked delegates to the”Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Society meeting as they traveled through its streets 
en route to Granville, by 1837 was willing to allow Oberlin 


student Cochrane to deliver an anti-slavery lecture.°°? 
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When the 250 delegates to the Ohio Anti-Slavery 
Society convened in the Friends! meeting house at Mt. Pleas- 
ant for the anniversary on April 27, 1837, they had another 
year of accomplishment to view. Mobocratic spirit was 
beginning to diminish with Mt. Vernon and Dayton exceptions 
rather than the rule. Hundreds of lectures had been deliv- 
ered in the state and whole counties had been almost 
saturated with abolition doctrine; the state had over 200 
societies. Among those present were five agents: Birney, 
Monteith, John Rankin, Robinson, and Weed. Between $6,000 
and $7,000 was immediately pledged for the new year, Weed 
was employed as financial agent, and hope was expressed that 
within another year Ohio could be thoroughly abolitionized. 
However, because the state society was daily assuming more 
and more of the responsibility for printing and lecturing 
within its boundaries, it would have to accomplish the 


abolitionizing itself .60 


Cowles in Michigan 


The promotion and organization of anti-slavery sen- 
timent in Michigan was almost totally ignored by the national 
society until late in 1836. Except for the selection of 
Erutas P. Hastings as a Vice-President of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society virtually no notice was taken of the state. 


That was unfortunate, because Michigan, increasing in 
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population from 31,000 to 212,000 between 1830 and 1840 and 
settled almost entirely by New Yorkers who were imbued with 
the doctrines of the Finney revivals, would have heen a 
fruitful field of effort. At the same time anti-slavery 
leaders were neglecting the state, the American Home Mis- 
Sionary Society, the American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, the American Sunday School Union, the American 
Bible Society, and temperance organizations were expending 
money and energy for the advancement of their objectives. 
Anti-slavery, however, had to sprout almost entirely from 
within. Nevertheless, abolition sentiment in the Presbyte- 
rian church had developed so much by 1835 that slavery was 
expressly condemned and immediate emancipation advocated. 
Local anti-slavery societies were established in 183. 
Although the national officers hoped that some of the Ohio 
lecturers might wander northward, their services were so 
mich in demand in their assigned areas that they had no time 
to give to Michigan.61 

The first outside assistance to Michigan materialized 
in the spring of 1836 with visits of abolitionists Elijah P. 


Lovejoy, Harriet Martineau, and Alvan Stewart. A call was 
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issued in July of 1836 for a convention to form a state 
society, but the conclave was shortly postponed until Sep- 
tember, subsequently to October 12, and finally until 
November 10, all in an attempt to attract some outside 
interest. On the latter date, assisted by John P. Cowles 
and George Whipple from Oberlin, some of Michigan's leading 
citizens finally established the new society.0 

John P. Cowles was born to a farming family near 
Colebrook, Connecticut. His father was a local temperance 
advocate and his brother Henry became one of Oberlin's 
famous professors and an Ohio anti-slavery leader. John 
experienced a religious conversion in 1820-1821 and both 
John and Henry were admitted to Yale to prepare for the 
ministry in 1822; Elizur Wright was a student at the same 
college at the same time. By early 1833 the Cowles brothers 
were living on the Western Reserve, in the process of chang- 
ing from support of colonization to belief in immediate 
emancipation. The transformation was complete by at least 
June of 1835, for John Cowles was a charter member of the 
Oberlin Anti-Slavery Society. While he was in the Bast to 
obtain money and books for the Oberlin library in the spring 
of 1836, Cowles attended the meeting of the Church Members 


of Anti-Slavery in Boston on February 10 and stayed for 


62kooker, "The Anti-Slavery Movement in Michigan," 
pp. 131-140; 148-149; Herald of Freedom, July 2, 1836; 
October 15, 1836; January 17, 18357; Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Anti-Slavery Convention, Hichigan, Ope = 
eport of the Second Anniversary of the Ohio Anti-Slavery 


Society, Dp. D0. 
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about two months in New York City. On August 26 he helped 
organize the Congregational Association of Churches on the 
Western Reserve and on September 1), 1836 he delivered his 
inaugural address as a member of the faculty to the Oberlin 
graduating class which included Allan, Alvord, Lyman, Thome, 
Streeter, and Hiram Wilson. ©3 

The other Ohio participant was George Whipple. 
Whipple was born in Albany, New York, June lh, 1805; studied 
at Oneida, 1827-1831; taught in Kentucky, 1831-1833; and was 
enrolled at Lane Seminary, 1833-183). He signed the stu- 
dents' statement and retired with the others to Cumminsville 
until March of 1835 to serve as their principal teacher and 
assist with the operations of the Negro schools. Fairchild 
characterized him as a "man of mature character and judgment, 
and sound scholarship." Graduated from Oberlin in 1836, he 
was immediately appointed principal of the institution's 


preparatory department and in 1838 Professor of Mathemat- 
ics .O4 


63 John P. conices In Memoriam, Rev. Henry Cowlss, 


D.D. (Oberlin, Ohio, pone pp. 4-9; Julian M, Sturtevant, 
Julian M. Sturtevant, n Autobiogra ee (New York, 1896), p. 
79; Ohio Observer, Snare tp REEF New York Evan eee 

October 8, Liberator, February i Sielosos Sa ation 


of the Oberlin Ant ti-Slavery Society, Autograph File; Letters 
of John P. to Henry Cowles, February 11, 1835, George Whipple 
to Cowles, February 19, March 1, and April 20, 1836, and 
Henry Cowles to Wright, eye AWE Weeks gs Cowles MSS; 
Leonard, Story of Oberlin, P ile 


64Pairchild, Geek sh p. 289; Fourth Annual Report 
of the Lane Theolo ical Semi seme Dera » pp. o>-c63 Catalogue ‘of 
ees Dp. SPeTe Rice ogue oe Obertin, 1870, mart: 
2 MEG ogzue dveriin, Ds Oberlin College Alumni 
ecoras, poenae ite on Cac orge tee Pores and Dumond, Weld- 
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Although Weed wrote that Cowles and Whipple would 
visit Michigan, although they did attend the Michigan 
convention, and although that convention welcomed them as 
lecturers for the American Anti-Slavery Society in the 
state, no record has been discovered to autabliaish that 
Whipple engaged in any agency. Arthur B. Kooker has con- 
tended that the state society's announcement in June of 1837 
that an anti-slavery agent had been employed in Detroit for 
about five months after the formation of the society referred 
to Whipple. However, the latter could not profitably have 
devoted all of his time to procuring and distributing anti- 
slavery pamphlets which the first annual report of the state 
society indicated the city agent did, nor would not have 
absented himself that long from Oberlin without some corre- 
spondence which would today be discernible in old anti- 
slavery newspaper or manuscript collections. Neither the 
American nor the Ohio societies recorded any expense payments 
to him. Cowles never mentioned anything about Whipple's 
activities. One must conclude, therefore, that Cowles was 


the only agent serving in the state during this period.©> 


Grimké Letters, I, pp. 51, 56, 184-194, 211-213, 392; ITI, p. 
; Ballantine, The Oberlin Jublise, Bhat Fletcher, | 
History of Oberlin College, 1, pp. 55, 183; New York Evange- 
list, January 10, 1035. Whipple resigned as Professor of 

Mathematics in 1837 to become for nearly thirty years 
Corresponding Secretary and editor of the magazine of the 
newly-merged American Home Missionary Society. He died in 
1876 (Oberlin College Alumni Records, file on Whipple; 
Leonard, Story of Oberlin, p. 41; Fairchild, Oberlin, pp. 
68, 289; Ballantine, The Oberlin Jubilee, p. AT; Fletcher, 


History of Oberlin College, TI, p. ° 
65Friend of Man, January 17, 1837; Philanthropist, 
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After participating in the Michigan Convention on 
November 10 and 11, Cowles visited nearby Dexter, lectured 
for a few evenings, and formed an anti-slavery society. 
Following another address at Webster, six miles away, he 
returned to Ann Arbor. Bad weather and poor attendance 
restricted his efforts there. Emphasizing a distribution of 
anti-slavery petitions, he opened a western and southern 
tour at Gull Prairie. He lectured and preached four or five 
times, strengthened its society, and converted most of the 
town. He preached on Sunday and lectured on Monday and 
Tuesday at Bronson, then the capital of Kalamazoo County. 
During the first lecture about a dozen men created so much 
commotion that he had to adjourn the meeting. On the second 
night, those who wanted to hear scattered themselves around 
the house and thereby disorganized the opposition. After 
Some concluding efforts at Gull Prairie, he appeared once at 
Marshall. He could procure no building in which to speak at 
Jonesboro, but he lectured twice and formed a society at 
Tecumseh. On January 5 he delivered one address at the 
Friends! meetinghouse about six miles from Tecumseh and 


another at Kainville that evening. 66 


December 16, 1836; Kooker, "The Anti-Slavery Movement in 
Michigan," pp. nee 159, 167-169; Report of the Proceedings 
of the Anti- ee sea Convention, Michigan, p. 3; Report 
‘of the Meat nenotet een State Anti- Stayer: Society, 
June Sieh: wet 8 = ee rst Ann ey 1 Meeting, Adjourned 
from June ls soSgihg, ome, Plret anual Seer 

” semaresennetiprt: May 11, 18373; Zion's Watchman, March 


25, 1837; Friend of Man, January 17, 1837; Agency Committee 
Minutes, June 15, 1837 meeting; Philanthropist, December 16, 
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On Sunday, January 8 and Monday, January 9, Cowles 
preached and lectured twice in Adrian; the county already 
had a society of several hundred members. Although he pre- 
sented three addresses at Ypsilanti, he could arouse no 
interest. A scheduled debate in Ann Arbor was postponed, so 
he answered a request that he visit Detroit. He preached 
twice and then lectured three times to what he termed were 
large audiences. On January 19 he attended the sessions of 
the Detroit Presbytery. After closing at the capital city 
on January 24, he returned to Ann Arbor and opened a three- 
day debate before large crowds on January 25. On January 31 
an anti-slavery society was established. After a limited 
effort at Plymouth, he proceeded to Pontiac on February 2 
for lectures on February 3 and 4 and a sermon and a lecture 
on Sunday, February 5. Opposition to him was tenacious. 
When a Surday mob demanded that he leave the meeting hall, 
the audience voted that he should continue. The leader of 
the mob then climbed upon the top of a pew, placed his back 
against the wall, and drew out a Spanish dirk knife, while 
his collaborators hurled stones and snowballs through the 
windows. The entrance of the sheriff probably prevented 
bloodshed. As was the case with all four mobs which Cowles 


encountered on his Michigan journey, the lecturer was able 


1836; Report Wee phe Proceedings of the Anti-Slavery State 
Convention, Mic higan 3 35 aS Ba Barnes and Dumond, Weld- 
Ce ee a 2h; Letter of John P. to Henry 
Sonos, January 23, Boo Cowles MSS. 
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to deliver most of his address.©7 

Cowles hastened from Pontiac to Troy for a lecture 
on February 6. A church window was broken during the speech. 
Subsequently, a local leader convinced a majority of the 
church trustees that Cowles should be denied the use of the 
schoolhouse, but the abolitionists disregarded the decision 
and were not disturbed. On February 7 a society of thirty- 
five members was established. He lectured and added seventy 
members to the constitution of a previously formed society 
at East Bloomfield the next day. After addresses at Farm- 
ington on February 9 and 10, the size of its society in- 
creased between seventy and eighty members. He spoke once 
again in Detroit, February 12, and twice in Monroe before 
concluding his tour; a society was organized in the latter 
town on February 15. He may also have spoken at Toledo and 


Maumee on his return to Oberlin, 68 
Indiana and Illinois 


In the two westernmost states of the North, even 


less agency effort was undertaken before 1838 than the 


| 67emancipator, March 30, 1837, quoting from Pontiac 
Courier; May Il, 103/73; Detroit Dail ee February 9, 
1837; History of Oak County, Michigan, pp. 54-55; Kooker, 
tthe Anti-Slavery Movement in Teron p. 169; Letter of 
John P. to Henry Cowles, January 23, 1837, Cowles MSS. 


68pmancipator, May 11, 1837; Monroe Times, February 
23, 1837; Letter of J. P. to Henry Cowles, January 23, 1.837, 
Cowles MSS. John Cowles remained at Oberlin until 1839. He 
lived the latter part of his life at Ipswich, Massachusetts 

(Cowles, In Memoriam, Cowles, p. 3; Leonard, Story of Ober- 

lin, o. Wl; Emancipator, November 9, 1837). 
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limited service performed by Cowles in Michigan. Indiana 
was slow to accept abolitionism, because few of its residents 
were Easterners. Heavy settlement was chiefly limited to 
the part of the state nearest the Ohio River. This area was 
largely populated by former Southerners. Although the 

Bets fuoniae achieved almost nothing in the middle 1830's, 
at least some anti-slavery societies were organized which 
could provide the nucleus for later activity. Joseph G. 
Wilson, who had served as agent in Ohio during periods in 
183) and 1835 and who was a student at Hanover College in 
1836, must have lectured from time to time during 1836-1837. 
He attended the sessions of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 
April 27 and 28, 1836 in Granville. On July 6 of the same 
year the Agency Committee authorized payment to him of 
$29.93 for travel expenses, a rather considerable amount. 

He told of anti-slavery problems in his seminary in & Sep- 
tember -letter and he participated in a meeting to discuss 
formation of the Jefferson County Anti-Slavery Society 
shortly thereafter. Although mobs, composed mostly of 
students, initially opposed the establishment of the new 
organization, within a few months the subject was no longer 


regarded as dangerous.©9 As already has been noted, A. T. 


69correspondence Between Elmore and Birney, p. lj; 
Hart, Abolition and Slavery, p. 154; Re ort of the First 
Annd yorsery of the Ohio Anti-Slaver es p. 0; Agency 
re) ttee nutes, July 6, 1836 meeting; ancipator, Sep- 
tember 22, 1836; February 9, 1837; Philanthropist, October 
21, 1836; Marion C. Miller, "The Anti-Slavery Movement in 


Indiana" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of 
History, University of Michigan), pp. 20, 54, 64-71. Wilson 


Shh 


Rankin delivered six lectures in Richmond, Wayne County, in 
early March of 1837. Attempts failed to persuade Bowen in 
September and Wilson in October of 1837 to accept new agen- 
cies in Indiana. The state society was not established 
until the autumn of 1838.70 

By May of 1836 only two anti-slavery societies had 
been established in Illinois and a year later, only one 
more. The persecution of Lovejoy and Nelson and the circu- 
lation of The Philanthropist and other abolition publications 
stimulated isolated anti-slavery sentiment, but very little 
organized anti-slavery endeavor was attempted until at least 


1838, /1 


was reappointed in early August of 1838, but, probably for 
lack of financial support, the decision was reconsidered at 
the following meeting. Again in January of 1839 attempts 
were made to employ him, but apparently he was unwilling to 
serve (Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of August 2 and 
16, 1838 and January 3, 1839). 


TOagency Committee Minutes, meetings of September 21 
and October 5, 1837; Proceedings of the Indiana Convention, 
Assembled to Organize a State intt-siaver Society, Held In 
Milton, Wayne Co., September 12th, 1838 TRE, 1538). 

7lpillon, "The Anti-Slavery Movement in Illinois," 
pp. 10-267; Third Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, D. 99; Fourth Annua eport of the American Anti- 
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CHAPTER X 


THE YEAR OF GREATEST EFFORT 
IN THE MIDDLE STATES 


While its intensive lecturing effort was securing 
Ohio for abolitionism, the national society was also confer- 
ring special attention upon New York and Pennsylvania. At 
one time or another seventeen national appointees, excluding 
the special agents, were at work in the former state and 


eleven were serving in Pennsylvania. 
New York 


By the anniversary of 1836 Weld was the only agent 
lecturing in New York state. Lyman had returned to Oberlin, 
Stuart was attending the conventions in the East, and the 
national Agency Committee had been unable to employ any 
other man. As the only alternative to abandoning lecturing 
efforts in the state after Weld completed his tour, the 
Committee asked Vermont to relinquish Stuart's services. 

The latter state's Executive Committee reluctantly agreed, 
but the predicament was not unraveled, because Stuart ds- 
parted for about six weeks in Canada. This was not the 


exigency that it might appear, for New York was not leader- 


otoe 
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less; throughout the late 1830!s Gresn, Smith, Goodell, and 
Stewart frequently delivered as many addresses in their 
part-time roles as the paid agents did. Although the calls 
for Stewart and Green were more numerous than they could 
answer, they attempted to fulfiil as many engagements as 
their health and business permitted. To expand operations 
the Agency Committee commissioned on June 5 the Reverend J, 
B. Wilcox for three months and on July 6 Wilson Tillinghast 
of Providence; both accepted. On the other hand, eight 
other men rejected appointments during the summer. Undaunted 
in this year of the "big drive," the Committee dispatched 
Storrs, Allan, William P. Russell, Avelyn Sedgwick, Lumond 
Wilcox, E. C. Pritchett, John Cross, James M. Blakesley, 
Thomas B. Watson, Nathaniel Colver, Henry Bowen, and Stewart 
Renshaw into the state for longer periods of service and 
encouraged short excursions by Ichabod Codding and Samuel 
Gould. 

George Storrs was the most experienced of the New 
York lecturers. Reappointed by the Agency Committee on 
August 2, 1836, Storrs in August began working his way 
toward his new assignment, arriving with his family in 
Utica by the middle of September. After two weeks of 
orienting himself to his new duties, broken by some preach- 
ing in Utica itself, he opened his lecturing at an anti- 


Slavery meeting in Camden, thirty-five miles away. Although 


oa of Man, January 26, 1837; Agency Committee 
Minutes, meetin a of June 5, July 6 ana 19, August 2, and 
September 20, 1 
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a snowstorm checked attendance, he also spoke before a 
quarterly meeting of the Methodists and lectured about anti- 
slavery to a full house on Sunday, October 9. He returned 
to Utica on October 11, preached at Oneida Institute on 
Sunday, October 16, and was again in Utica by October 18 to 
attend the sessions of the New York Anti-Slavery Society, 
October 19-21.¢ 

For the next six weeks until the termination of the 
agents convention, Storrs! activities were unreported. He 
did attend the meetings and he may have reached New York 
City early to render assistance with the preparations. Im- 
mediately following the convention, he returned to up-state 
New York to participate during the first two weeks of Decem- 
ber in a revival at New York Mills, about four miles from 
Utica. About December 12 he set out to speak for several 
days to the Methodist societies at Hampton and Andover in 
Westmoreland. When a meeting of the Madison County Anti- 
Slavery Society was postponed too late to permit scheduling 
of other activities, his work during most of the remainder 
of the month was confined to Utica.? 

Storrs departed on December 31 for a series of lec- 


tures in Cazenovia. Between January 1 and 5 he delivered 


me LC TCD 


2Herald of Freedom, August 13, 1836; October 29, 
1836; Friend of Man, September 20, 1836, one article quoting 
from Vermont State Journal; October 20, 1836; Zion's Watch- 
man, October 20, 1636; Agency Committee Minutes, August c; 
1836 meeting. 


3z10n's Watchman, December 28, 1836; January 1k, 
1837; Emancipator, January 18, 1839. 
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four addresses in the Methodist and Baptist churches, secured 


$97.25 in contributions, and sold anti-slavery publications. 
Hurrying northward with Stewart and Goodell, he attendaed the 
anti-slavery convention for Lewis County at Lowville on Jan- 
uary 10. The three continued to Watertown for addresses on 
January 12 and at the first annual meeting of the Jefferson 
County Anti-Slavery Society on Thursday, January 19. Re- 
maining after the meetings were adjourned, he lectured in 
town on January 20, 21, and 22. He then shifted to Fulton 
for three speeches and to Mexico for an address on January 
26. He returned to Utica by the end of the month.4 
Beginning February with attendance at the Madison 
County convention at Hamilton, Storrs returned to Utica the 
next day for scheduled lectures throughout the week. He 
then journeyed to the western part of the state to toil 
three weeks in Genesee County. In the period before March 
lh, he delivered eighteen lectures, about two hours each, and 
took an active role in the anniversary of the county society. 
He arrived at Castile on February 13, lectured in Warsaw on 
February 15, returned to Castile by February 17, spoke again 
3n Warsaw on Saturday and Sunday, February 18 and 19, was in 
LeRoy from February 20 to at least February 23, spoke before 


bhe second annual meeting of the Genesee County Anti-Slavery 


ugionts Watchman, January 28, 1837; February 18, 
1837; February-©5, 1037; Emancipator, February 9, 18375 
quoting from Cazenovia Re ublican Monitor; February 16, 
1837; Friend of Man, January egret Ors t% ToeE Oe from Caze- 
novia Republican Monitor; January 26, 1637; February as 
; February 3, 1037, quoting from Oswego Herald; February 
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Society in Attica on February 28, and lectured in Perry 
March 1. His audiences were reported to be quite large. 
Over 130 new members joined the Warsaw Anti-Slavery Society, 
over another 100 affiliated with the auxiliary at LeRoy. A 
new town organization in Attica had 150 members. Especially 
the Methodists, who had formerly held aloof, were joining 
the anti-slavery movement. Eight Methodist ministers par- 
ticipated in the meeting of the county society. Storrs 
hoped that the Genesee conference of the church would join 
the New Hampshire and New England conferences with a formal 
anti-slavery declaration,°> 

Reaching Mt. Morris, Livingston County, on Saturday, 
March h, Storrs preached three sermons the next day and lec- 
tured on March 6 and 7. His first lecture was only slightly 
disturbed but, during the second, a mob fired a blacksmith's 
anvil at the building and broke the windows of the structure 
with snowballs. <A passer=by removed a fuse which thwarted 
an attempt to blow up the meetinghouse by placing powder 
under it. After his third lecture on March 8, sixty new 
names were scrawled beneath the anti-slavery society's con- 
stitution. By March 11 Storrs was in West Mendon, Monroe 


County and by the end of another week_he returned to Utica.© 


Srriend of Man, February 1, 1837; February 8, 1837; 
March 8, 10837; March 15, 1837, quoting from American Citi- 
zen; Zion's Watchmen, March , 1837; March 17, 198373 March 
25, 10373;-April 8, 1837; Emancipator, March 23, 1837; March 
30, 1837, quoting from American Citizen; April 6, aits}chrg: 


6gmancipator, April 6, 1837; Zion's Watchman, April 
8, 1837; Friend of Man, March 15, 1837, auoting from American 
Citizen; March 22, 1537. 
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Abandoning the lecturing circuit to rest before his 
strenuous schedule of visits to summer Methodist conferences, 
Storrs joined Phelps and Goodell at an anti-slavery meeting 
in Albany on March 28, but was not mentioned again in anti- 
slavery papers until he preached in New York City, May 7. 
Since the Agency Committee authorized payment of his expenses 
until March 27, he may have completed his New York duties by 
that date. He did not return to up-state New York again 
until late July. ! 

William Patterson Russell may have been enlisted 
through the medium of his Oberlin friends, but he was more 
likely recommended by Weld as a result of the latter's visit 
to Bennington, Vermont. Russell was born in Ballston Spa, 
New York, August 4, 1812. He enrolled at the academy in 
Bennington, attended and was graduated from the Oberlin 
theological school, and was ordained in 1841. Because of 
the date of his graduation and because other Oberlinites do 
not mention him in their correspondence of the middle 1830's, 
one can conclude that he probably did not transfer to the 
Ohio institution until after his agency.® Whatever his 


7FPriend of Man, April 5, 1837; Zion's Watchman, May 
13, 1837; Agency Committee Minutes, July 15, 1537 meeting. 
Storrs attended the Methodist conventions through July 18 
and then returned to upper New York state to remain until 
late October of 1837. After participating in the Methodist 
anti-slavery convention at Lynn, Massachusetts, Storrs was 
directed to serve in Connecticut. In mid-January of 1838 
he returned to New York for a time, and then again began a 
circuit of the Methodist conferences. His agency did not 
end until October 15, 1839 (Agency Committee Minutes, 
passim; Zion's Watchman, passim). 


8oberlin College Alumni Records, file on Russell. 
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background, he entered upon his assignment in Erie County, 
New York by forming three societies at Hamburg, Evans, and 
East Evans. Opposition was violent at Hamburg. Tar and 
feathers were prepared for him, but the mob backed down at 
the last minute, and he presented five more lectures and 
established a small society. After three weeks in that 
county, probably late in November, he proceeded into Alle- 
ghany County which, he reported from Hume on December 17, 
was destitute of anti-slavery knowledge. He was especially 
desirous of circulating petitions and founding a county 
society. Russell probably continued his service only until 
January 28, for his expenses of $15.75 were paid by the 
Agency Committee to that date and anti-slavery publications 
printed no subsequent record of his activities.? 

Two more members of the band of Seventy, James M. 
Blakesley and Henry Bowen, served in the same general area 
of western New York. Blakesley probably was not the same 
young man who attended Brown University and accompanied C. C. 
Burleigh on his lecturing tour of Rhode Island in December 


of 1835. Rather, he appears to be a graduate of Oberlin, a 


Femanci ator, January 5, 1837; January 19, 1837; 
Agency Committse Minutes, February 8, 1837 meeting; Friend 
of Man, January 26, 1837. Russell preached at Massilion, 
Ohio, 1841-1844; Patterson, New Jersey, 184-1845; Boston, 
1844-1846; Acton, Massachusetts, 186-187; and Memphis, 
Michigan, 1848 until his death, May 11, 1880. He also 

served as agent of the American Missionary Association in 

' 1865-1866 and as superintendent of schools in Georgia. In 
the autumn of 1839 he was recommended by Thome and Whipple 
for another agency, but he was one of the few commissioned 
by the national society that year who did not accept (Ober- 
lin College Alumni Records, file on Russell; Ts Committee 
Minutes, meetings of September 3 and October 17, 1839). 
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Signatory of the community's anti-slavery constitution of 
June, 1835, and a missionary who embarked with Renshaw and 
Dresser for Jamaica in 184)0. He likely received instructions 
from Weed during thy latter part of October or early November 
of 1836 and then joined Bowen in Erie County, western New 
York.10 Henry Bowen had been a student at Oneida, a member 
of the institution's colonization society, and subsequently 
one of the founders of its anti-slavery organization.21 
Since Blakesley reported whatever information is 
available about the activities of the two, whether Bowen was 
present on any particular occasion frequently is not clear. 
Blakesley opened his lecturing before an audience of about 
fifty persons at East Hamburg. When a mob attempted to 
smother his voice on the second evening, he shifted the 
meeting to a private home. Since Russell was lecturing in 
the same town, Blakesley did not attempt to create an anti- 
slavery society. Bowen spoke in Boston in the same county 
on Sunday, December 20; Blakesley joined him on Monday. For 
a time thereafter, the weather was so poor that neither of 
them could lecture, so they studied anti-slavery literature 
to improve their future efforts. On Friday, November 25, 
Bowen transferred to Colden, while Blakesley remained in 
Boston to deliver six addresses to full assemblies and to 


form an auxiliary of 120 members which a month later numbered 


10constitution of Oberlin Anti-Slavery Society, 
Autograph File; Massachusetts Abolitionist, July 16, 180; 


Emancipator, January a BPs HS hy da 
llipia., March 25, 1834. 
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250. After two lectures in Sardinia, Blakesley gathered 
eighty-five signatures for a constitution. Bowen joined him 
for five evenings and formation of a society in Aurora. 
Thereafter, they halted their lecturing for the Christmas 
holidays,.1¢ | 

The two separated during January with Blakesley 
serving in Chautauqua County. The efforts of Blakesley at 
Jamestown received particular attention in anti-slavery 
publications. During the course of his second lecture he 
was challenged to a debate; for his third lecture, a county 
mob gathered from as far away as twenty or thirty miles. A 
discharge of weapons--candles, candlesticks, apples, snow- 
balls, tobacco boxes, blocks, brickbats--were hurled at his 
head. Nevertheless, he lectured again the next day, only to 
be arrested as a disturber of the peace. After a trial of 
eight hours, he was acquitted. Failing in another attempt 
to seize him, the mob swore that he would not speak again in 
the county. Meanwhile, anti-slavery ranks were increasing. 
When Blakesley next attempted to lecture on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 26, the mob rushed in. Law officers could not be 
located, so the abolitionists abandoned the lecture to attend 
to prosecution. On February 2 he spoke in a nearby school 
district without significant disturbance. Twenty strong 
supporters accompanied him to a lecture on February 3 at 
_Filuvanna end easily turned back the mob which rushed to 


capture him. The meeting evolved into a fist-fight which 


1@gmancipator, January 5, 1837. 
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the abolitionists won. Blakesley vowed to stay six months 
in Jamestown if necessary, but the contest must have been 
won, for not only were town anti-slavery societies soon 
organized there and at Dunkirk, but a county unit was 
created as well.13 

By March 23 Blakesley had returned to Oberlin, after 
completing his agency the previous week. After the first of 
December in Erie and Chautauqua counties, he had formed fif- 
teen societies, averaging about 100 members each, and had 
collected $17 for the national organization. He was encour- 
aged by the number of churches which were adopting anti- 
Slavery principles; he reported that nearly all of the 
region's clergymen were abolitionists. At its session in 
Carroll the Association of Western New York commended 
Blakesley to the church people of the area. Blakesley cost 
the national society only $30.39 in expenses.4 

Until January 24, Bowen lectured in Cattaraugus 
County. Thereafter, he served in Livingston, Wyoming, and 
Genesee counties. He joined Storrs on February 28 at the 
Genesee County meeting at Attica and he lectured at least 

13Friend of Man, January 26, 1837; Emancipator, 
February 9, 1037, quoting from Buffalo Spectator; March 2, 
1837; Agency Committee Minutes, February 1}, 1037 meeting; 
Fletcher, History of Oberlin College, I, p. 23. 

ligmancipator, April 27, 1837; June 29, 1837; Friend 
of Man, March 1, 1837, quoting from Buffalo Spectators Agen- 
cy Committee Minutes, meetings of Apri and July 6, 15837. 
In March of 1838 Blakesley was appointed an agent of the New 
York State society. He continued financial and lecturing 
efforts through the spring of 1840; he seems to have been 


quite successful (Friend of Man, March 21, 1838 and a number 
of issues thereafter through April 29, 180). 
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twice in Orangeville, followed by addresses on March 10 at 
Sheldon Center and on March 11, 12, and 13 at Darien Center. 
On March 1) he opened a series at Covington. Shortly there- 
after, he must have concluded his work. He forwarded $31 
for the national treasury and was authorized to collect 
$45.51 in expenses.1> 

As Bowen and Blakesley worked together in the south- 
western counties of New York, Allan and C. Stewart Renshaw 
cooperated in the northwest. They met in Rochester to divide 
their territory; Allan generally worked west of the Genesee 
River and Renshaw, east. Charles Stewart Renshaw was born 
in Phitddalphia, December 27, 1812. His family, however, 
was closely identified with the South. His widowed mother 
and all of his brothers and sisters in 1836 were living 
either in Virginia, Georgia, or Florida. All of them de- 
fended aiuans nein conmee slavery. On the other hand, 
Renshaw was converted by Finney, served in the East in the 
revivalist's band, and in 1832, deciding that the attractions 
of his home and friends were interfering with his study. 
enrolled at Oneida. Indoctrinated with anti-slavery beliefs, 
he declared as early as 1833 that he wanted to preach that 
doctrine throughout the country. In 1835 he enrolled as a 


junior at Oberlin. He participated in the anniversary of 


15Friend of Man, January 26, 1837; March 15, 1837, 
quoting from American Citizen; Agency Committee Minutes, 
meetings of February 8 and April 13, 1837; Emancipator, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1837; April 19, 1837. Bowen was asked to renew his 
agency in September of 1837 tn work in Indiana, providing he 
raise the money for his own support. He apparently did not 
accept (Agency Committee Minutes, September 21, 1837 meeting). 
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the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society in 1836. Although his associ- 
ates at Oberlin by a h-3 vote refused to recommend him for 
an agency because of a general recklessness and an uncouth 
appearance, he was still commissioned by the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in the autumn of 1836, 16 

Leaving Oberlin on November 7, Renshaw traveled to 
Rochester to meet Allan and divide their field. While 
awaiting his associate, he spoke twice to the colored people 
of the community. He opened his lecturing on Monday and 
Tuesday, Novennen 21 and 22, in Henrietta to audiences whose 
size was limited by the poor weather and impassable roads. 
After one lecture on November 2) in the Rush schoolhouse and 
three more addresses in West Mendon, November 25-27, Renshaw 
rested his hoarse voice on Monday. On the twenty-ninth he 
lectured again at Rush and on the thirtieth in West Mendon. 
From Friday, December 2 through Monday, December 5 he 
delivered five more speeches and formed a society of twenty 
members in West Mendon.17 

For almost a month thereafter, Renshaw's activities 
Roresunreported. Receipts of the national society indicate 
that he was engaged at least for some time in Macedon, Wayne 


‘County, and Perriton, Monroe County. In early January in 


l6Report of the First Anniversary of the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Society, p. 5; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimke 
tters, 


» DP. 329; Emancipator, December 29, 1536; January 
19, 1037; Oberlin College aooras Records, file on Renshaw; 


Catalogue of Oberlin, 1 pp. 7-8; Catalogue of Oberlin 
ree D. 7; Letters of Renshaw to Finney, March 10 and April 
» 1832 and July 15, 1833, Finney MSS. 
17Emancipator, December 29, 1836. 
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West Bloomfield, Ontario County, he began a series of nine 
lectures which produced between forty and fifty signatures 
for an anti-slavery constitution. On January lh he reached 
Pittsford, outside of Rochester. When a mob drove him from 
the meetinghouse by "the music of their heels, hands, and 
trumphets,"™ he continued his lecture in a carpenter's shop. 
Renshaw seemed pleased to report that the leader of the mob 
subsequently went insane and on January 20 died. After ad- 
dressing the Palmyra Anti-Slavery Society on January 16 and 
18, he spoke in Farmington on January 19. He resumed his 
lectures in Pittsford on January 20. Before he departed he 
established a society of between sixty-five and seventy mem- 
bers. He concluded January with six lectures in Fairport .18 
: Whether Renshaw continued his agency or not has not 
been discovered. when the Niagara County organization asked 
for assistance in late December, the Agency Committee in- 
structed Wright to send Allan or Renshaw. Renshaw did 
address the Lockport Female Anti-Slavery Society, May 2e. 
By June 3 he had returned to Oberlin, reporting that among 
other causes his health was feeble from lecturing. Weld 
later wrote that Renshaw had almost died as a result of 
speaking and then venturing out in the cold. From this 
limited information, one cannot ascertain whether his agency 


ended in mid-February or continued with many interruptions 


18gmancipator, March 2, 1837; April 20, 1837; June 
29, 1837; Friend of Man, January 26, 1837. 
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caused by illness until May 1,29 

Allan, who entered upon his duties on October 25, 
worked his way to Rochester via northeastern Ohio. He began 
his new York lecturing and formed a small society at Greece 
in Monroe County on novenven 20. After delivering three or 
four addresses at Ogden, he proceeded to Parma Center. No 
abolition lecture had ever been presented or abolition pub- 
lication taken in that community. Although the church was 
closed to him, he spoke in the schoolhouse and founded a 
society of between thirty-five and fifty members. Turning 
southward to Victor, Ontario County, he lectured seven or 
eight evenings and established a society of seventy members. 
Although somewhat disturbed by his opposition, he delivered 
three addresses and formed another society in Brockport, 


Monroe County. By December 27 he had returned to Parma. <9 


19Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimkd Letters, I, p. 396; 

II, p. 478; Friend of Man, June 21, Gc ie WE yLD 1537 5 
Agency Committee Minutes, January 3, 1837 meeting. After 
his agency, Renshaw attended the July 4 abolition celebration 
in Elyria, participated in the anniversaries of the Oneida 
County Anti-Slavery Society at Yernon Center on September ly 
and the New York State group from September 20 to 22, and 
rejected another agency in order to become a missionary in 
Tibet or the West. When his early plans failed, he preached 
in Quincy, Illinois for a time. He embarked for the West 
Indies in November of 1839. He later held pastorates in 
Philadelphia, 1847-1853, and Richmond, Massachusetts in 1853. 
He died in the latter city in 1860 (Oberlin College Alumni 
Records, file on Renshaw; Friend of Man, July 19, 18373 
September 20, 1837; September 27, 1837; Letter of Wright to 
- James Wright, October 10, 1837, Wright MSS; Barnes and 

Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, II, p. 621; Philanthropist, June 
25, 1839; November lo, 1030; History of Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, with Biographica etches of Its Prominent 

ork, TSBS7- nay ° “ 


Men [2 vols.; New Y D. 


2ORmancipator, December 29, 1836; January 19.7 1637; 
Friend of Man, March 22, 1837. 
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During the month which followed until February 3, 
Allan delivered thirty-six lectures--thirteen in Sweden, six 
in Knowlesville, one in Eagle Harbor, one in Medina, one in 
Lockport, eight in Riga, and six in the stone church between 
LeRoy and Berger. His success contrasts sharply with the 
small audiences which Renshaw was attracting. After an ad- 
dress at Knowlesville, 120 names were added to the Orleans 
County Anti-Slavery Society constitution. On one Sunday in 
the same town he presented the Bible view on slavery three 
times to full houses. He organized male and female socie-~ 
ties of fifty members each. At Sweden another 150 affili- 
ated themselves with the anti-slavery cause. Fifty more 
joined at Medina and a new society of sixty-five was created 
at Riga.<t 

In the eight weeks from February 3 until March 27, 
Allan continued his prolonged efforts. During that period 
he preached and lectured fifty times; he termed his work a 
success. Even the mobs which he encountered accomplished 
little. He helped establish new auxiliaries at Bergen 
Corners, Chili, Churchville, Shelby, and Cambria. In 
addition to courses of lectures which preceded the creation 
of societies in those communities, he also spoke in Middle- 


port, Gasport, Rochester, and Knowlesville.°< 


2lemancipator, March 2, 1837; April 13, 1837; May 
25, 18373 eaisidectal ‘end of Man, January 26, 1837; March 22, 1837; 
Agency Committee Minutes, February 1), 1837 meeting. 


ges Lay May 4, 1837; May 25, 1837; Friend of 


Man, March ; 
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During the next two months between March 27 and May 
22, he spoke almost every evening to audiences in Niagara 
and Orleans counties. In Niagara, he lectured at Middle- 
port, Gasport, Royalton Center, Hartlend, Somerset, Newfane, 
Wilson, Porter, Cambria, and Lockport, forming new anti- 
slavery auxiliaries in communities in which none existed and 
adding members to established organizations. In Orlears 
County, he spoke in Eagle Harbor, Melville, Knowlesville, 
Medina, Holley, and Albion. While he regarded Orleans 
County not far advanced, he pronounced Niagara County 
"abolitionized." When Weld had spoken at Albion the pre- 
vious year, all churches were closed to him, but both the 
Presbyterians and the Methodists welcomed Allan. More than 
100 people became abolitionists as a result of Allan's 
service in Somerset.@ : 

Exhausted after seven months of agency operation, 
Allan discontinued his efforts on May 22 and returned to 
Oberlin. During the preceding months, he had spoken on the 
average of once a day. He declared that he was grateful to 
be able to withdraw from "the tossings and tumults and dis- 
tractions" of lecturing. Although he expressed a willing- 
ness to resume his efforts after a few months rest, his 
agency duties for the national society were finished for 
two years. He attended the first anniversary meeting of 


the Michigan Anti-Slavery Society in June and helped organize 


e3Emancipator, June 15, 1837; June 29, 1837; Friend 
of Man, Apr ’ 73 June 21, 1837. 
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the Cuyahoga County Anti-Slavery Society in Cleveland, July 
4, but by Ssptember he was departing for a missionary as- 
signment. Until he returned to lecturing in Illinois in 
1839, the anti-slavery movement had lost one of its most 
valuable agents. 24 

Assisting Allan in Niagara County during March, 
Stephen Atwater, employed by the local society, lectured for 
six weeks in the school districts of the northern part of 
the county rather than in the cities and towns. He attended 
a meeting of the Hartland town society and assisted its 
members to plan for the organization of auxiliaries in most 
of the school diees oust The society soon enrolled LOO 
members. He also lectured in Wilson, Cambria, and Somerset 


township. He was mobbed twice during his course of six 


2hnetters of James Wright to Elizur Wright, Septem- 

ber 9, 1837 and Wright to James Wright, October 10, 1837, 
Wright MSS; Agency Committee Minutes, June 6, 1839 meeting; 
Dumond, Letters of Birney, I, pp. 489-490; Dillon, "The 
Anti-Slavery Movement in Illinois," p. 306; Emancipator, 
June 29, 1837; November 8, 1838; Philanthropist, July 28, 
1837; Weed, Faith and Works, pp. 55-57. wien intended 
initially to go to Tibet, Later to the American West. es 
Events determined that his missionary plans would have to 
be abandoned, so he settled in Illinois and became active 
in the state's anti-slavery agitation, serving as agent of 
the national and Illinois societies. In 184) he moved to 
Geneso; thereafter, he sometimes officiated as a clergyman, 
served as a Representative, a Justice of the Peace, and 
Postmaster, and worked as a merchant. In 1879 he suffered 
a physical breakdown. He died in 1882 (General Catalogue 
Fresbyteriar Theological Seminary, p. 35; Oberlin College 

umn atalogue, - aao Pp. $3 35 Letters of Thome to 
Weld, January 10, and Allan to Weld, November 3, 1879, 
Weld MSS; Dillon, "The Anti-Slavery Movement in Illinois," 
pp. 286-288; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grinké Letters, : 

assim; Portrait and Biographical Album of Henry County, 
Tilinois, p. 300; Bessie LL. Pierce, A SHephee ah. Chicago 
7@ vols.; New York, 19377, I, p. 245). 
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lectures at Newfane and twice while delivering five ad- 
dresses in Cambria. Crossing into Genesee County, he spoke 
twice at Elba. On April 4, even before Allan's labors were 
complete, Atwater reported the county had 1,00 anti-slavery 
adherents. 25 

Another of the Seventy to devote his energies to 
upper New York state was Lumund Wilcox. An active partic- 
ipant in the reform movements of the day, he had been asso- 
clated with Hiram Foote in the up-state New York Temperance 
Convention and with Green, Phelps, and Tappan in the Amer- 
ican Seventh Commandment Society. His home in 183) was in 
Springfield, Otsego County; by 1836 he resided in Hamilton. 
He was one of the founders of the New York State Anti-Slavery 
Society in 1835.26 

Even before beginning his agency for the national 
society, Wilcox lectured for the New York state organization 
and formed a new auxiliary for Delaware County. After 
attending the sessions of the state society on October 19, 
he delivered three addresses at Lebanon on Sunday, October 
23. He began an invasion of Otsego County with five lec- 
tures and establishment of a society at New Lisbon. His 
succeeding visit was to Milford to speak three ey on 


Sunday, October 30 and to deliver twelve addresses within 


25Friend of Man, April 19, 1837. 

26New York Evan elist, November 30, 1833; May 17, 
1837; Proceedings of the New York Anti-Slavery Convention, 
pp. 4-8; Agency Committee Minutes, October ate 1536 


meeting. 
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eight days. He reported that he encountered no serious 
opposition to the organization of societies in those towns 
of Otsego and Delaware counties in which none had previously 
existed. He returned to his home base of operations at 
Hamilton by November 8,¢/ 

Because of his attendance at the agents convention 
in New York City during the latter part of November and bad 
weather and difficult traveling conditions, Wilcox lectured 
for only nine weeks out of his first quarter of service. 
Nevertheless, he delivered between forty-eight and fifty 
addresses, organized five societies, and prepared for the 
establishment of three more. He usually spoke three times 
on Sunday and once during every other evening in the week. 
Between December 6 and January 16 he was in Chenango and 
Otsego counties. He opened with four addresses at Smyrna, 
eleven nee from his home, and followed with seven lectures 
at nearby Sherburne. At Edmeston he delivered five addresses. 
Five lectures at Westford and three at Milford resulted in 
the founding of two societies. His final destination was 
Hartwick Seminary, a Lutheran institution, which allowed him 
to present six programs and to establish a society of between 
twenty and thirty students. The Agency Committee authorized 


$22.45 in payment for his expenses into January. 28 


27Emanci ator, December 15, 1836; First Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Anti-Slavery Society, pp. 3, 
16; Agency Committee Minutes, October ©5, 1836 meeting. 


28emancipator, February 9, 1837; March 2, 1837; 
Friend of Man, January 26, 1837; Agency Committee Minutes, 
February 8, 1837 meeting. 


i 


Wilcox's subsequent activities are difficult to 
determine. In February or March he formed an anti-slavery 
society in South New Berlin, Chenango County. On March 1 
the Agency Committee tabled action on his suggestion that he 
change fields of operation with Cross. Although the latter 
transferred into New York, no record has been discovered of 
Lumond Wilcox's service in Pennsylvania. Wilcox did write 
on June 30, 1837 that Chenango County, which possessed only 
one auxiliary when he began his labors, then had between 
eight and ten. He participated in the formation of the 
county society on June 27 at Norwich and in the Otsego 
County annual meeting, June 29. Receipts submitted by 
Wilcox indicate that he Collected funds in the late spring 
in Springfield, New York City, and Delaware County at 
Meredith, Huntsville, and Franklin. On September 7, 1837 
the Agency Committee voted not to re-employ him, but he was 
reappointed the next month as financial agent on the same 
terms under which he had served during the previous year-- 
his collections were to pay his salary. Wilcox continued in 
that capacity until August of 1838.29 

J. B. Wilcox was also in the employ of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in the summer and autumn of 1836. The 
Agency Committee originally appointed him for three months 


at $8 per week and travel expenses; he accepted effective 


“9Friend of Man, March 22, 1837; Emancipator, June 
POOR -wuuLyiO, 10573 July 27, LO37s iueeseye Shean and Dumond, 
Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. are Agency Committee Minutes, 
meetings of March 1, September 7, and October 5, 1837 and 
February 1, June 8, July 5, and August 16, 1838. 
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July 1. He must not have devoted his full attention to the 
assignment, for he wrote on September 6 from Portageville, 
then in Alleghany County, that, during the time he had been 
able to serve, he had formed anti-slavery societies in each 
community which he had visited, except one, and he had 
generally met with little opposition. During late October 
or early November, while conducting a meeting in Grove/land, 
Livingston County?/7, he reported that he converted most of 
his audience to abolition. He wrote from Warsaw on November 
14 that he had obtained between $300 and $400 in pledges 
during the preceding three or four weeks, 30 

Avelyn Sedgwick entered his agency for the American 
Anti-Slavery Society on October 1, initially assigned to the 
northern part of Oneida County. A minister who resided in 
Rome, New York, he had been a founder of the New York State 
Anti-Slavery Society in October of 1835. During the first 
three months of his agency, he lectured in twelve communi - 
ties, attended the New York State Anti-Slavery Society 
sessions, October 19 in Utica, and participated in the 
agents convention for three weeks. He encountered no vio- 
lence or open opposition to his lecturing. He delivered 
four addresses in Rome, three in Black Creek, five in three 
different neighborhoods in the town of Verona, seven in two 
communities in the town of Lee, four in Vienna, one in 


Holland Patent, five in Trenton, and four in Madison. Only 


30Emancipator, October 13, 1836; December 1, 1836; 
nea Committee Minutes, meetings of June 5 and July 6, 
1836. 
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three of the localities had previously been exposed to 
anti-slavery lecturing. 21 

Continuing his efforts in the same general area 
during the succeeding three months, Sedgwick early in 
January traveled east of Utica to present six addresses in 
Russia, one in Newport, and four in Salisbury. On January 
25 he spoke to the Camden Anti-Slavery Society. He went to 
Deerfield on the following Sunday, lectured five times | 
before he departed, and formed a society of between thirty 
and forty members. After speaking twice at Augusta on 
February 5, he presented three lectures during the week and 
organized a society at Verona. The first session had to be 
crowded into the basement of the meetinghouse, but the 
second was permitted to be shifted to the main floor. A 
canal boat captain offered $10 to anyone who would drag the 
agent from the building, but, with the exception of the 
stamping of feet and the discharge of a few shots, the 
lecture was uninterrupted. The day before the formation of 
the society was filled with threats. The opposition 
attempted to seize control of the meeting, but Sedgwick 
lectured above the noise and the wearied anti-abolitionists 


eventually halted their uproar and withdrew. 2< 


3lgmancipator, January 19, 18373; December 1), 1837; 
Friend of Man, October 20, 1836; Proceedings of the New York 


Ae eae Convention, pp. 44-485 First Annual Meeting of 
the New York State Anti-Siaver Societ mCD saelos 3; Agency 
Committee Minutes, February 5, 1837 meeting. 

3¢gmancipator, February 23, 1837; March 30, 1837; 
May 4, 1837; Friend of Man, January 26, 1837; March 8, 1837; 
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Although Sedgwick preached at Bloomfield on February 
l2, he was unable to obtain a house in which to assemble on 
Subsequent evenings. He began work at Florence on February 
19, speaking five times and establishing another anti-slav- 
ery association. He delivered three addresses at Floyd on 
February 26 and at least one at Holland Luthens on February 
28. Although he usually lectured only on Sunday and a day 
or two thereafter, he apparently was converting individuals 
during the remainder of the week. He appeared at Fulton on 
the first Sunday in March and at Cosville on Sunday, March 
ll. Before he retired from the latter community, he pre- 
sented four lectures and lead a public discussion. At 
Cosville Sedgwick met Gould who urged that the two join for 
a lecture on Sunday at Sangerfield. Since the community was 
without an anti-slavery society, Sedgwick remained to lec- 
ture for three more days and to establish another new 
auxiliary. Before the end of the quarter, he also spoke in 
Weston and Renseneena worked at least privately in Delta and 
Cassville.?3 

During the final two quarters of the year's agency, 
records of Sedgwick's activities are somewhat sketchy. 
However that may be, the Agency Committee on July 19 
authorized payment of $10.63 to him for expenses during the 


March 29, 1837; Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of 
February 7 and April 19, 1837. 


33Rmancipator, April 13, 1837; May 4, 1837; Agency 
Committee Minutes, April 19, 1837 meeting; Friend of Man, 
March 29, 1837. 
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third quarter, and voted on October 5 expenses of $27.77 to 
the close of his agency on October 3. 34 During the first 
week of April, Sedgwick delivered four lectures and organ- 
ized a society of forty members in Watertown. On April 19 
the Committee dispatched him to Onondaga County. Receipts 
through June imply that he visited Delphi, Preble, James- 
ville, Skanteateles, Ridgeville, and Otisco, all in the area 
of Onondaga County. He participated in the formation of the 
Norway, Herkimer County, Anti-Slavery Society on July 14 and 
in the Oneida County Anti-Slavery Convention at Rome on July 
19. His final published agency errand was attendance at the 
Oneida County Anti-Slavery meeting at Vernon Center, Septem- 
ber 14. On September 7 the Agency Committee, upon his 
request, voted not to reappoint him. After the Benois ion 
of his year's service in late November, he moved from Rome 
to Byson, Genesee County, New York. He was appointed a 
locs1 agent and continued to be active in the area abolition 
affairs. 3° le 

John Cross was one of the most hardworking and 
durable of the agents. Born in Ashfield, Massachusetts, 
June 1, 1797, he moved with his family to Fabius, New Yerk 
in 1805. After preparing for the ministry in part at Oneida 


34Aagency Committee Minutes, meetings of July 15 and 
October 5, 1837. 


351bid., meetings of April 19 and September 7, 1837; 
Friend of Man, April 9, 1837; June 28, 1837; July 26, 1837; 
August 2, 1837; September 20, 1837; January 31, 1838; Barnes 
and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 6h; Emancipator, 
July 30, 1837; November 9, 1837; December 1), 1037; January 
fae Lo s0s ain ys 19,006 362 
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Institute, he was licensed by the Oneida Association in 1833, 
He preached in central New York at Geneva, Oriskany Falls, 
Oneida, and Camden. On July 4, 1836 he participated in the 
formation of the Camden and Vicinity Anti-Slavery Society. 
‘gneemane the lecturing field on approximately October 1, 
1836, he spoke in Oneida and Oswego counties prior to the 
agents convention with ten addresses at Camden, six at 
Williamstown, two at Redfield, four at Florence, and two at 
Miller's settlement. In an area "where scarcely a dozen 
abolitionists could be found a year before," he supplied a 
society -f 220 professing anti-slavery adherents. 36 

During the agents convention, the Committee assigned 
Cross to Pike, Wayne, Susquehanna, Lawrence, and Northampton 
counties in the northeast aia ds of Pennsylvania. He toiled 
in that area until the state organization was created, 
January 31-February 3, 1837, and then returned to New York.3? 

Reports of Cross! activities were frequently as 
incomplete as those of many of his associates. By February 
28, 1837, he was in Turin, Lewis County, New York, reporting 
that he had lectured from an hour-and-a-half to two hours 
about every evening and three times on Sunday to what he 


considered were good-sized audiences. He experienced no 


36Friend of Man, August 4, 1836; January 26, 1837; 
Emancipator, December 15, 1836; Agency Committee Minutes, 
January 3, 1837 meeting; Packard, A History of the Churchés 
of Franklin Association, p. 21. 


37Agency Committee Minutes, sheet pasted in near the 


end of the book; Emancipator, February 9, 1837; March 15, 
1837; National Enquirer, February 11, 1837. 
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mobocratic interruptions. Apparently delivering a rather 
long course of lectures in each community, he began a series 
in Copenhagen on March 1 and, after additional lectures on 
March 2, h, 5, and 6, formed an anti-slavery society of 
sixty-four members. Other series followed at Collinsville, 
Constableville, Talcottville, and West Leyden. He was _ 
showered with eggs at Talcottville. Local dignitaries at 
Copenhagen at first vocally objected to his appearances, but 
they were no more successful in halting him than was the 
martial music, marching, and breaking of windows which 
attempted to prevent his third lecture. By March 20 he was 
in Leyden. 28 

Thereafter, he appeared in Stows Square, Denmark, 
Watertown, Apulia, and Augusta. Except for Saturday, he 
delivered at least one address every day and preached three 
sermons each Sunday. He had moved northward into Jefferson 
County by June with series of lectures in Mannsville, Adams, 
Smithville, and Henderson. Since the old society in Adams 
was extinct, he formed a new one on June 13. His opposition 
at Smithville broke windows, hurled missiles, and burned him 
in effigy, but he continued to speak and by the last two 
lectures the town was quiet. He reported collections from 
Rodman, Burrville, and Smithville.3? 

By mid-summer, Cross was moving westward along the 


lake into Oswego and Cayuga counties. Visits were recorded 


38~mancipator, March 29, 18373 May 25, 1837. 
39Ip4d., June 29, 1837. 
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to Williamstown, Mexico, Hannibal, Oswego, Fulton, Scruple, 
Volney, and Scriba and later to Belleville, Watertown, New 
Haven, and Volney again. On September ly he attended the 
annual meeting of the Oneida County Anti-Slavery Society at 
Vernon Center and then he participated in the sessions of 
the Oneida County Congregational Association at Sanger- 
fie1a.40 


Samuel L. Gould, the agent who had been employed by 


LOagency Committee Minutes, December 5, 1837 meeting; 
Emancipator, August 24, 1837; September 21, 1837; October 
he CRY A Friend of Man, August 23, 18373 September 205-1037. 
Cross continued to work for the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety throughout 1837-1838 and was reappointed in May of 1838. 
Commissioned an agent of the New York State society in 
August of 1838, he served until October of 1839. He again 
accepted an agency of the national society on the latter 
date and moved his family to Illinois. Of the twenty agents 
who were appointed that year, only Cross continued to serve 
throughout the months of financial ‘troubles, trying to pay 
his own salary and ex ia not always with the most favor- 
able results, until 18) He served as a state agent in 
Illinois until 186. . ne active participant in the Under- 
ground Railroad, he was once indicted for harboring and 
assisting fugitives, but was freed when the anti-abolition- 
ists opposed giving him the opportunity to make an open 
defense in court. Uniting with the Wesleyan Methodists in 
1846, he was a circuit preacher until 1851. He subsequently 
became agent of the Methodist Academic and Collegiate Insti- 
tution at tee errs (Packard, History of the Churches 
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the Providence Anti-Slavery Society in April of 1835, was 
commissioned by the American Anti-Slavery Society in October 
of the same year. After eleven months in Pennsylvania, 
virtually covering the state in his extensive efforts, he 
was directed by the Agency Committee in September of 1836 to 
serve for a month in Rhode Island. He probably remained in 
the state to participate in the anniversary sessions, Novem- 
ber 9-ll. After attending the agents convention, he returned 
to his labors in Pennsylvania, to remain until the state 
society was established, January 31-February 2. He then 
turned his attention to New York. 41 

Gould received a rather rough introduction to the 
state. He delivered his first lectures in the Poughkeepsie 
Baptist church on February 23 and 25. When he announced the 
time for his third address, a Supreme Court Commissioner and 
a Justice of the Peace warned him not to deliver it. A 
notice was posted urging the villagers to suppress the 
abolitionist peacefully. At the scheduled meeting, whenever 
Gould attempted to speak, his opposition prevented his voice 
from being heard. When he finally denounced his disturbers, 
they threw missiles and threatened him with tar and feathers. 
The mob rushed at him when he prepared ae depart, but, al- 
though his coat was badly ripped, he escaped injury.42 


4lagency Committee Minutes, meetings of October 7, 
1835 and September 20 and October 5, 1836; Emancipator, May 
5, 1835; November 2), 1836; February 9, 1837. 
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Since Gould supplied no record for his over two 
months service in up-state New York, his activities must be 
followed in whatever news stories were published. On March 
1 he accompanied Goodell to a meeting of the Marshall, 
Oneida County, Anti-Slavery Society. He also spoke publicly 
at Oriskany, Utica, and Sauquoit. He lectured in Whitesboro 
on March 12 and in Cassville and Sangerfield during the 
Succeeding week. He participated in the formation of the 
Onondaga County Anti-Slavery Society at Fayetteville on 
March 15,43 Planning a concentrated lecturing tour of 
Oneida County, he scheduled addresses at New York Mills on 
March 17, New Hartford on March 18, Paris Hill on March 19, 
Bridgewater on March 20, Waterville and Marshall both on 
March 21, Augusta on March 22, Vernon Center on March 23, 
Verona Village on March 24, Westmoreland on March 25 and 26, 
Rome on March 27, and Taberg Furnace and Camden both on 
March 28. He was to conclude ths month at Litchfield, 
‘Herkimer County.44 

Thereafter, with the exception of an appearance at 
the formation of the Tompkins County Anti-Slavery Society at 
Ithaca, Gould's activities were again not mentioned. How- 
ever, from the notices of funds which he collected one can 


assume that he appeared at Cassville, Waterville, Hampton, 
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and Fayetteville; later at Hartford, Morrisville, Peterboro, 
Madison, Quality Hill, Pompey Hill, Fenner, and Hamilton; 
and finally at Cortland, Homer, Skaneateles, and Ithaca, 
His official title by the spring of 1837 was financial 
agent; he reported collecting #575 .47.45 About May 1 he 
accompanied Goodell down the Erie Canal and Hudson River 
to New York City, arriving on May 6. He attended the 
anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery Society, preached 
at a New York City church on May 7, and then was assigned 
to Massachusetts.46 

Typical of other periods of his agency service, 
Charles Stuart's activities are almost unknown in 1836-1837. 
He apparently remained in Canada until the end of July, 
1836. Thereafter, if he was lecturing, he was in New York. 
His first reported public appearance was at New York Mills, 
July 31. He spoke at Oneida Institute on August ly. He 
must have remained in that area, for he wrote to Birney on 


September 30 that he was still working in Oneida County and 
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érriend of Man, May 17, 1837; Emancipator, June 15, 
1837; Liberator, August ), 1837; Barnes and Dumond, Weld- 
Grimké Letters, I, p. 461; Fourth Annual Report of the 
American Anti-Slaver ene p. 19; NE iss. Second Record 
Book, p. 350. 6 worke n Massachusetts as financial agent 
from June of 1837 through the state meeting in January of 
1838, resigning because of throat affliction (Sixth Annual 
Report of the Board of Managers of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, Presented acct ah meee with an Appen- 
qix /boston, 16387, p. viii; Agency Committee Minutes, 
meetings of September 7 and November 2, 1837 and January 4 
and 18, 1838; Emancipator, passim June 1837 to February 
1838; Liberator, passim June to September 1838). 
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on October 19, he attended the anniversary sessions of the 
New York State Anti-Slavery Society. At the beginning of 
October he was in East Galway, near Saratoga Springs.47 

Anti-slavery publications did not mention Stuart 
again until the late winter. He participated in the con- 
clave of Madison County abolitionists at Hamilton on February 
1 and, accompanied by Goodell and Smith, he attended the 
sessions of the Peterboro Anti-Slavery Society on February 
el. The three addressed the Madison County meeting et the 
Cazenovia Methodist church on the following day. Almost a 
month later, on March 15, Stuart helped form an anti-slavery 
organization at Fayetteville, Onondaga County. By April il 
he had returned to Whitesboro, 48 Stuart arrived in New York 
with Gould and Goodell on May 6 for the anniversary of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. After attending some of the 
other activities in the East, he probably proceeded to 
Canada to remain during the remainder of June and July. In 
mid-August of 1837 he left Utica for New York City, prepara- 
tory to embarkation for England and the West Indies.49 

In August of 1836 Thomas B. Watson of Keeseville, 


4 7pumona, Letters of Birney, I, p. 3613; First Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Anti-Slavery Societ septa: 
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49tp44., May 17, 1837; August 16, 1837; Liberator, 
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August 2h, 1837; entry for April 10, 1840 in diary, Birney 
pray ihspaiaaee did not return to the United States until April 
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Clinton County, New York, offered his services to the 
national society. The Agency Committee asked Weld to make 
inquiries about him. In one of the rare instances when an 
individual who applied was found suitable for employment, 
the Committee, on September 20, 1836 appointed Watson at a 
salary of $8 per week, plus traveling expenses .20 He served 
in his home area of northeastern New York. His first re- 
corded report, written on January 17, 1837 from Keeseville, 
Simply discussed the anti-slavery cause in general. Between 
February 23 and March 28 he labored mostly in Essex County, 
speaking at Jay, Keene, Wilmington, Ausable Falls, and 
perhaps other communities. He delivered three addresses at 
Jay, at least one at Wilmington. On March 1 he and E. C. 
Pritchett attended a ministers? meeting at Lewis. He sched- 
uled a convention for Plattsburg for April 23 to organize a 
Clinton County society, but the abolitionists were driven 
out and forced to reassemble at Beekmantown. A planned 
convention for Essex County at Westford, April 27, finally 
opened on July 11, after Watson's agency had terminated. 
Expenses for his services amounted to $0. 31.21 

With the exception of Stuart, E. C. Pritchett, who 


7 5CAgency Committee Minutes, meetings of August 2 and 
September 20, 1836. 


Slemanci ator, February 23, 1837; April 27, 1837; 

Friend of Man, July 26, 1837; August 23, 1837, quoting from 
Keeseville Argus; Agency Committee Minutes, April 19, 1837 
meeting. Watson accepted a three-months lecturing agency in 
the spring and early summer of 1839 for the New York State 
Society. Concentrating upon the northeastern counties, he 
collected over $200 and lectured in a number of communities 
(Friend of Man, issues between March 6 and August 21, 1639). 
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worked with Watson in northeastern New York, was the only 
one of the lecturing band who was a foreigner. A student at 
Amherst College at the time of his appointment, he was com- 
missioned in July of 1836 for one year at a salary of $8 per 
week; he accepted in August. Beginning his service in St. 
Lawrence County, along the river, his accomplishments during 
a period of only several weeks won high praise a year later 
from a state agent. Pritchett must have shifted east to the 
Lake George-Lake Champlain region, for he wrote on October 
5 that he had lectured once at Fort Ann, Washington County, 
three times at Moriah, Essex County, and twice at Champlain, 
Clinton County. The former community already had a society, 
Moriah was expected soon to establish one, and Champlain 
was to be the headquarters for an impending county organ- 
ization.°2 

What Pritchett did between the beginning of October 
and the middle of November has not been ascertained. While 
in attendance at the agents convention in New York in late 
November, he was assigned by the Agency Committee to Penn- 
Sylvania. He served in the Quaker state at least through 
the organizational convention. After he returned to New 
York, he attended the ministers! meeting at Lewis on March 
1 with Watson. He must have been employed in that area for 
most of the remainder of his agency. On April 23 he sat as 


a corresponding member of the convention which created the 


>2agency Committee Minutes, Toe of July 6 and 
August 2, 1836; Emancipator, October 20, 1836; November 9, 
1837; Friend of Man, October 10, 1838. 
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Clinton County auxiliary. The Agency Committee on June 17 
authorized payment of $35 for his expenses. Continuing his 
labors in Essex County throughout the summer of 1837, he 
lectured in Jay, Keene, Willsboro, Brooksfield, Elizabeth- 
town, Westport, Moriah, and Ticonderoga in addition to 
participating in the Essex County convention in Westport. 
Before his agency expired on September 19, he also appeared 
at Messena, St. Lawrence County, and Peru, Clinton County. 
He attended the New York State society anniversary, Septem- 
ber 20 to 22.93 

Wilson Tillinghast, who served as one of the Seventy 
for probably six months, was seldom mentioned by the anti- 
Slavery press. A citizen of Providence, Tillinghast was 
appointed to an agency on July 6, 1836 and directed to lis- 
ten to a course of Weld'ts lectures before he began his 
operations. He must have quickly accepted, for on July 19 
he was assigned to work until September on Long Island. The 
only records of his service are a payment on August 2 of $10 
for travel expenses and a letter of his from Long Island, 


printed on October 20, 1836. He reported that since his 


5 3Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of November 29, 
1836 and June 8, September 7, and October 5, 1837; Friend of 
Man, July 26, 1837; Ae 23, 1837, quoting from Keeseville 
Argus; September 27, 1837; Emancipator, April 27, 1837; Feb- 
ruary 8, 1837; August 24, 1337; October 5, 1837; Barnes and 
Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 46h. Pritchett continued 
to be active in anti-slavery affairs in New York. Between 
December of 1837 and March of 1840 he participated, appar- 
ently as a private citizen, in many of the county and 
community anti-slavery meetings. In April of 180 he became 
Corresponding Secretary and one of the lecturing agents of 
the state society (Friend of Man, issues for 1837-18l0). 
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previous correspondence he had lectured at Jerusalem, Old 
Man's, and Wading River and had arranged for future ad- 
dresses. Tillinghast was near enough to attend the agents 
convention in New York City, but no evidence has been found 
to indicate that he did. On November 29, 1836 while the 
convention was in session, the Agency Committee assigned nim 
to Pennsylvania; again, evidence has not been discovered to 
imply that he subsequently served.o4 

One of the Seventy who was to become a leader in the 
anti-slavery cause was Nathaniel Colver. That part of the 
state northeast of Albany commonly had closer relations with 
and was more typical of Vermont than of other sections of 
New York. Colver was a child of that area, born in Orwell, 
Vermont, May 10, 179), and reared in the wilderness border- 
ing on Lake Champlain in New York. When Nathaniel was 
fifteen years old, the Colver family moved to Massachusetts. 
He attended school for only two winters and had only the 
Bible to read at home. He became a tanner, fought in the 
War of 1812, and married in 1815. While defending before a 
court a friend who had been falsely arrested, he created 
such a favorable impression upon those who heard him that a 
wealthy gentleman. in the community offered to finance his 
legal education; Colver declined the offer. Both his father 
and grandfather were already ministers and he had been 


baptized by John Mason Peck early in the famous evangelist's 


Su agency Committee Minutes, meetings of July 6 and 
TOE es 2, and November 29, 1836; Emancipator, October 20, 
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career; he chose to enter the pulpit and was ordained in 
1819. Colver was so successful that his name became a 
household word to the Baptists of northern Vermont and New 
York. His first call was from Ft. Covington, New York, but 
he ranged almost as a missionary over the whole district .>> 
Although he was a Mason, Colver enlisted in the 
Anti-Masonic movement in 1829 and has been characterized by 
one student of Vermont history as the leading figure in the 
organization of the political party in that state. He also 
became a popular temperance lecturer and a frequent delegate 
to temperance conventions. Throughout the 1820's he held 
pastorates in various communities in the Vermont -New York 
area. During 1826-1827 he was representative of the Northern 
Missionary Convention and agent of the Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York. He moved to Philadelphia 
in 1834 for a pastorate of geveral months, but returned to 
Union Village, New York, his home between 1834 and 1838. 
Colver was a man of undoubted ability. After his agency, he 
accepted a call from Tremont Temple and soon became one of 
the leading clergymen in Boston. One biographer character- 
ized him as a man of genial humor and active wit who was 
seldom matched in debate. Another declared that John Quincy 
| 55wilson, Appleton's Cyclopaedia, I, p. 699; Rufus 
Babcock (ed.), Forty Years: aahiicissmelines Memoir of John 
Mason Peck, D.D., Edited from His Journals and Correspond- 
cneaUPhiladsiphia, 160k); p. Tl; Jastin A. Smith, Memoir of 
Rev. Nathaniel Colver, D.D., with Lectures, Plans of Sermons, 


etc. (Boston, 1873), pp. Tj-55; Thomas W. Goodspeed, The 
University of Chicago Biographical Sketches (Chicago, 1922), 
I, pp. 2, 5-2h 
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Adams had styled Colver "the best off-hand speaker he had 
ever heard." Garrison, who later detested Colver adamantly, 
asked George Benson in 1838 to convey his admiration for 
Colver's "zeal, boldness, eloquence, and success, "56 

Colver was a founder of the New York State Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1835 and an infrequent correspondent of 
the Vermont Telegraph, Murray's Baptist publication. Stuart 
in February of 1836 recommended his appointment and the 
Committee at its next meeting approved and included a local 
agency in case he refused a regular status. Although he 
declined the offer, Colver's anti-slavery activities in- 
creased. He attended the third anniversary of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in 1836 and addressed the New York City 
ladies' society, May 12. After Weld's withdrawal from Troy, 
Colver assisted him with his Washington County lecturing. 
On July 6 the Agency Committee again appointed Colver and 
again requested that, if he could not devote his full time 
to the work, he at least accept local duties. Convinced 
that other demands upon him were more pressing, he intended 
to decline again, but, after discussing the request with 
Weld, he agreed to serve. He began his efforts in Franklin 


County, New York, on October 10 and remained in the state 


56wilson, Appleton's Cyclopaedia, I, p. 699; Johnson, 
Dictionary of American Biogra z ; FY pp. 324-325; Goodspeed, 
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until he attended the agents convention.27 

His initial address was at Malone, the county seat; 
an anti-slavery society was subsequently established. After 
three lectures at Ft. Covington and three at Constable, two 
more organizations were founded. He delivered an additional 
series of three speeches at Chateaugay. On Tuesday, October 
25, the Franklin County Anti-Slavery Society was organized 
with Colver delivering addresses in the afternoon and eve- 
ning. His activities during early November are unknown, but 
he participated in the agents convention during the latter 
part of the month. Although it temporarily assigned him to 
Pennsylvania, the Agency Committee on January 3, 1837 di- 
rected him to return to New York to operate north of the 
Mohawk River. Since he was also authorized to work in the 
Berkshire region of Massachusetts, he lectured east of the 
border until February. 28 

Once Colver reached New York state, reports of his 
activities are limited. Upon his return from New England 
he visited Ticonderoga to preach on February 18, to deliver 

S7proceedings of the New York Anti-Slavery Conven- 
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several sermons and three lectures, and to form an auxiliary, 
Since he had been unable to obtain a release from his church, 
after four months absence, he possibly had to devote more 
time in the spring of 1837 to Greenwich. In any case, no 
further record of Colver'ts activities in up-state New York 
hes been discovered. He ubtended the New England Convention, 
May 30-June 2 and spoke in New York City, August 1. He was 
asked to transfer to Connecticut in May; he did lecture in 
that state in September. However, his church did not re- 


lease him for full-time duty until November of 1837.29 


S9emancipator, March 15, 1837; May 18, 1837; June l, 
1837; October F 73 December 14, 1837, quoting from 


Washington County Sentinel; January 4, 1838; Agency Commit- 
tee Minutes, meetings of June 15 and December 7, 1837; Pro- 


ceedings of the Fourth New England Anti-Slavery Convention, 
pp. -11, 18-20, 33-36, i350 OB-5L; New ontkven elist, 
August 12, 1837; Letter of Stanton and @hace to George Ben- 
son, November 28, 1837, Garrison MSS. Colver lectured for 
the national scciety in Connecticut between February and May 
of 1838 and then worked for the Connecticut state organiza- 
tion until December of that year. He resigned to accept the 
pastorate which he held until 1852 at Tremont Temple. in Bos- 
ton. However, he continued his anti-slavery activities, 
speaking frequentiy and attending conventions. He supported 
the anti-Garrison faction in the Massachusetts controversy. 
An organizer of the Baptist Anti-Slavery Convention in 18h0, 
he was one of the three men selected to attend the world 
convention in London. After a year as pastor in South © 

rit eae a suburb of Boston, he accepted a call from Detroit 
in 1853. In 1856 he moved to Cincinnati and in 1861, +o 
Chicago. Between 1867 and 1870 he served as President of 
the Freedments Institute in Richmond, Virginia. He died in 


the latter year (Wilson, Appleton's Cyclopaedia, I, p. 699; 
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The last of the seventeen national society agents in 
New York during 1836-1837, Ichabod Codding, served in the 
state for only a few weeks. He was initially assigned to 
Vermont, but the Committee at its meeting which Codding 
attanded on December 6, 1836 directed him to deviate into 
neighboring Westchester County, New York. In the three 
weeks which followed through December 2h, he spoke twice in 
Bedford, Pound Ridge, Yorktown, and Sing Sing, and once in 
South Salem; he failed to secure a hearing in Somers and 
Peekskill. He reported that the county had fewer abolition- 
ists than he had supposed and that it displayed an incredible 
ignorance about his subject ,©0 

The state society was also intensifying its program 
in 1836-1837 and preparing itself for subsequent assumption 
of complete direction of agents within its boundaries. Its 
first Reaver sary meeting in Utica during October of 1836 in 
itself Penne Ere vetet ha vast change of sentiment which had 
ensued since the abolitionists a year before had been driven 
‘from the town. Among those attending were a formidable 
group of anti-slavery leaders and lecturers: Green, Goodell, 
Gerrit Smith, Stewart, Elizur Wright, Miter, Storrs, Stuart, 
Sedgwick, Wilcox, and Yates .61 

At the time, the state society had two agents. in its 


employ, Lumond Wilcox, who had just established an auxiliary 
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in Delaware County and who was about to enter the service 

of the national organization, and William C. Rogers. The 
letter's agency was short-lived, apparently devoted to col- 
lecting Tunds and procuring subscriptions to the Friend of 
Man.62 Goodell proposed that the organization employ an 
agent in each county "to visit every school district to 
lecture and distribute publications." This resolution, far 
too enterprising for most of the delegates, was amended to 
substitute the words "ought to employ" for "employ" and to 
embrace the national as weil as the state society. Until 
the following summer, Lorenzo Neely was the only other state 
agent. A student at Oneida and an appointee of the New York 
Temperance Society, he also pleaded for anti-slavery. Dur- 
ing the third week of October, 1836, he delivered a course 
of lectures and formed a society at East Galway, Saratoga 
County.. He spoke at West Galway on October 27, promising to 
return for two more meetings the next week. After making 
arrangements for a seMide tor lectures at Johnstown, Fulton 
County, he spoke on October 31 and on Novemverael and 2.in 
Amsterdam. On November 3 and he lectured in Galway. 
Anti-slavery societies were founded in Amsterdam on November 


9 and in Johnstown on November 18.63 


C2rirst Annual Meeting of the New York State Anti- 
Slavery Socie D. uEntend of Man, October 13, 1836; 
Emancipator, December is 1536. Rogers became Treasurer of 
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Pennsylvania 


The agency system in Pennsylvania was almost non- 
existent until Gould was appointed in late 1835. However, 
Quaker sentiment, particularly in the Philadelphia area, had 
been mildly anti-slavery for many years. Some of the commu- 
nity's citizens were leaders of the immediatist movement. 
The Agency Committee considered suggestions from time to 
time that it commission and assign various men to the state, 
but little action ever resulted Poon its aspirations. In 
July of 1835 the Committee attempted to employ George 
Cheever of Massachusetts. Later that same month the Phila- 
7 delphia Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society offered to contrib- 
ute $500 towards ist Ayeaoe of an agent who would be 
acceptable to them, but no one could be obtained. Finally, 
“ain ae young abolitionists suggested in October a candidate 
of their own, Samuel Gould, the Committee appointed him, 64 

| Gould's labors in Pennsylvania continued for almost 
a year. At first, while he was lecturing in the Harrisburg- 
Gettysburg region of .south~central Pennsylvania, contemporary 
publications seldom ment 4 oned his activities. One report 
told that when _ he posted a notice for a meeting in the 
Gettysburg Court House on December 11, he was informed that 
he would be answered. The abolitionist and a local lawyer 
debated for two evenings before crowded houses. The audi- 


ence was unable to decide who had won. At another time the 


Cl agency Committee Minutes, meetings of July 10 and 
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opposition to him in Harrisburg in early January petitioned 
the Town Council to ban his meeting. However, when the 
Council formally asked him to cancel his program, Gould 
refused to surrender his right of free discussion and 
continued, ©5 

Gould must have quickly shifted from harrisburg to 
Westmoreland and Fayette counties of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. Anti-slavery sentiment in that area was concentrated 
in Washington County, a result of the efforts of LeMoyne. 
Gould scpened his operations in Greensburg during the last 
week in January, preaching twice on Sunday and lecturing 
once during each of the succeeding four evenings. On Satur- 
day, February 6 he began at Adamsburg, also in Westmoreland 
County. When he was locked out of the community's school- 
house, Gould, satisfying himself that the people had a right 
to assemble there, forced open the door and spoke. The next 
day the building was again locked, so he addressed 200 people 
during both morning and evening in a private workshop. Be- 
ginning February 8, he delivered five lectures in the Mt. 
Pleasant Baptist and Methodist churches and preached twice 
on Sunday to the Presbyterians and Baptists. He declared 
that he had never realized that so little work could produce 
such remarkable results. An anti-slavery society was founded 


which he estimated would number over 100 members within a 
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week. On February 16 he visited an influential Baptist of 
the area and lectured to another 100 people at his home. 
After addressing a large audience on February 18 at Jacob's 
Creek, about five miles from Mt. Pleasant, he spoke on Feb- 
ruary 22 at the Robbstown schoolhouse. He returned to 
Greensburg the next day, lectured on the twenty-fourth, and 
established a county society. Although he conceded that his 
lectures were from two-and-a-half to three hours long, he 
reported he had not seen an impatient audience west of the 
Alleghanies.© 

After about a week when Gouldts activities were un- 
recorded, perhaps indicating that he was resting, he pro- 
ceeded south to Fayette and Greene counties on the Virginia 
border. On March 8 he talked with the Smithfield Baptist 
minister whom he had converted a few weeks sarlier. Three 
days later the clergyman announced at a temperance meeting 
that Gould would lecture. Told by some influential members 
of his church that the notice would have to be recalled, the 
minister refused to comply and was sustained by his congre- 
gation. Gould lectured on Saturday, March le and Monday, 
March 1) and preached twice on Sunday, all without inter- 
ruption. On Tuesday, March 15 a mob successfully threw his 
meeting into so much confusion that it had to be adjourned. 


When his supporters met again the next day, they were 
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out-numbered and out-voted and for a time the mob controlled 
the neighborhood. On the evening of March 16 a committee of 
twelve ordered Gould either to leave town within twenty-four 
hours or be forcibly expelled. Establishing himself as a 
symbol of free speech, Gould vowed to "wait it out." The 
mob continued to control tha community until the people 
learned of a conspiracy to carry the abolitionist into Vir- 
ginia. On March 26 the aroused villagers assembled in the 
Baptist church of George's Creek to ascertain what measures 
they had to take to restore law and order. Another meeting 
on the same day at the Turkey Foot church opened that build- 
ing for his use. When the citizens regained control of 
their own community, they embraced immediate emancipation at 
the same time. On Saturday, April 2 an anti-slavery society 
was formed. In the week of April 6 Gould delivered four 
addresses and two sermons in the area, including one dis-~- 
course in Virginia and another in a house within a stone's 
throw of the border to an audience most of whom were from 
the southern state.O7 | 

On March 15 the Agency Committee voted to reappoint 
Gould for the remainder of the year. He used Smithfield as 
his base of operations during the latter part of April. 
Within the eight-day period prior to April 25, he traveled 
more than 100 miles and delivered thirteen lectures. He 


founded four societies in the county at Smithfield, Washing- 
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ton township, Perryopolis, and Connellsville. On April -25 
he was in the latter town; the next day he set forth to 
begin series at Brownsville and Bridgeport .08 

Gould was still in the southwestern corner of the 
state by May 27. During the intervening month, he partici-~ 
pated in a Greene County debate which he declared added a 
considerable group to abolition ranks in spite of audience 
support for his opposition by a 4-3 vote. After a society 
of eighteen was organized, Gould delivered several addition- 
al lectures in the county. In mid-May he was mobbed on two 
Succeeding days in Uniontown, Fayette County. Denied per- 
mission to reply to a lecture of colonizationist Elliott 
Cresson, he was pelted with stones, sand, and filth on his 
return to his lodgings. The mob on the following day pre- 
vented an audience which had ‘assembled in the Court House 
from hearing him. During the latter part of the week he 
attended the sessions of the Monongahela Baptist Association, 
composed of twenty~six churches, spoke to them, and secured 
adoption of anti-slavery resolutions. He lectured on May 
21, attended the quarterly meeting of the Westmoreland County 
Anti-Slavery Society at Greensburg on May 25, and reached 
Pittsburgh on May 26. He called a meeting in that city on 
Monday, May 30 and endeavored to present his convictions to 
as many members of the General Assembly as possible. He was 


assisted in both tasks by John Rankin and James Dickey, who 
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were delegates to the conclave.©9 

Crossing into Washington County on June 11, Gouid 
faced stiff mob opposition, yet he was able to organize 
eight anti-slavery societies within a few weeks. He deliv- 
ered twenty-three addresses in eleven neighborhoods and 
formed auxiliaries for Morris township, Peters Creek, Mt. 
Pleasant, Cross Creek, Burgittstown, Florence;. Middletown, 
and Buffalo township. While he was presenting his first 
lecture in Washington on Tuesday, June 21, a mob assaulted 
the building. The audience, remaining quiet "amidst volleys 
of missiles, which were ruining clothes and endangering 
lives," was eventually ejected; Gould received only a minor ~ 
blow from a stone. A few days later the anti-abolitionists 
at a meeting of their own attempted to vindicate those who 
had participated in the mob action by declaring that it was 
"highly inexpedient to intrude on eee citizens with offen- 
sive anti-slavery doctrines." However, shortly thereafter 
on June 27, the citizens of West Middleton at a similar 
conclave also supported colonization, but denounced mob 
action. Five of the rioters were indicted. On the eve of 
the trial, the antagonists reached a compromise by which the 
mobocrats acknowledged the impropriety of their conduct, ex- 
pressed sorrow and regret for their participation, and agreed 


to pay the costs of prosecution and repair of the meeting 
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house. Gould reaped the benefit from the publicity which he 
received. A county anti-slavery meeting which convened on 
July 4 encountered no violence. He remained in the area 
until he began efforts in Beaver County, July 20, /0 

Later in July Gould informed the national headquar- 
ters that so many anti-slavery friends resided in the area 
in which he was operating that he could not list all their 
names. He delivered twenty-four lectures, probably in 
Beaver County, the last two or three weeks of July and pos- 
sibly the first week of August. During that time he had no 
difficulty obtaining a hearing. He scheduled appointments 
for several weeks in advance. The only additional society 
which he formed was in Mountville, Beaver County. /1 

In the latter part of August, Gould penetrated into 
Ohio. He admitted that he had departed from the field 
marked out for him by the Executive Committee, but he con- 
tended that the opportunity justified the change. Hoping to 
accomplish as much as he had at the Monongahela Association 
in the spring, he attended the annual meeting of the Beaver 
Baptist Association at Salem, Ohio. The association was 
composed of fourteen churches scattered over five counties 


of Ohio and western Pennsylvania. Although not formally 
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considered, abolition was discussed more than any other 
subject. On Saturday, August 27, he delivered an anti- 
Slavery address to a large audience in the Baptist church. 
He was in Warren, Ohio by August 30. /e 

Gould's activities during most of early September, 
1836 were generally unreported. He probably worked either 
in eastern Ohio or in Beaver and Crawford counties of Penn- 
Sylvania. In eny case, on September 21 he set out for the 
assembly of the eighteen-church French Creek Baptist Associ- 
ation at Cassawauga, Crawford County, Pennsylvania. He 
Spoke on the first day about the responsibilities of the 
church and, on September 23 about slavery. The Association 
adopted anti-slavery resolutions, (3 

On September 20, 1836 the Agency Committee decided 
that five of its agents, including Gould, should serve in 
Rhode Island until the state's anniversary. It confirmed 
this decision on October 5 when it reappointed Gould for a 
full year at $8 per week salary plus traveling expenses and 
directed him to Rhode Island. He probably did not reach his 
new assignment until mid-October. He remained at least 
through the anniversary, November 9-11, and then proceeded 
to New York City to participate in the agents convention, (4 

When he departed from New York, Gould returned to 
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his former field of labor with instructions to engender the 
greatest possible transformation of public sentiment prior 
to the organization of a state dobtiaty: At the conclusion 
of several meetings which he and other agents called in 
Philadelphia, Gould, accompanied by Oliver Johnson, crossed 
the Alleghanies again on December 13. He arrived in Pitts- 
burgh on the evening of December 15, in time to attend the 
sessions of the executive committees of both the city and 
county anti-slavery societies and to assist them to plan for 
future operations. He reported that matters were going 
"swimmingly" in the city and that he expected the area would 
supply a Large delegation to the state convention. On 
Christmas day he alighted at Butler, Butler County. Against 
what he termed “angry opposition," he lectured on December 
26 and 28; he was prevented from holding a meeting in the 
Court House on the twenty-seventh. Returning to Westmore- 
land County, he lectured jn North Alexandria once on Decem- 
ber 31 and twice on January 1 and formed a society of eighty 
“members. He was in Greensburg on joes creands 5.8 Alt nough 
he reported that he had appointments scheduled until his 
departure for the state convention, except for money which 
he was credited with collecting in West Middleton, additional 
record of his January activities is unavailable. After par- 
ticipating in the convention at Harrisburg, January 31 to 
February 2, he transferred to New York and Massachusetts for 


further service. > 
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Fairchild was the only other agent who operated in 
the western region of the state. After plodding through 
Trumbull County, Ohio during the early part of December, 
Fairchild crossed into Pennsylvania to lecture for the re- 
mainder of December, 1836, and all of January, generally in 
Erie, but also in Crawford County. Since he easily obtained 
a hearing, he was able to help establish twelve new societies 
which averaged between thirty-five and forty members. In 
addition, Fairchild attended two meetings of the Erie County 
Anti-Slavery Society and the sessions of the presbytery. 
‘From the funds which he forwarded to the national headquar- 
ters, one can assume that during the final month bsfore he 
completed his service he visited Hickery and Clarksville in 
Mercer County and Harristown in Crawford County. © 

Until the national anniversary of 1836, Gould was 
the only agent serving in Pennsylvania. Recognizing the 
necessity to correct the situation, the Agency Committee re- 
doubled its efforts to find qualified men. At its meeting 
of June 5, 1836, it recommended William L. Chaplin of Massa- 
chusetts and assigned him to eastern Pennsylvania. When he 
accepted, Chaplin promised to begin his work about the middle 


of July. As the man most responsible for the organization 
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of the Lowell Anti-Slavery Society in January of 183) and 
as subsequent General Agent of the New York State society, 
Chaplin was one of the leaders of the early anti-slavery 
movement, Although he has been included among the Seventy 
because he accepted the commission, no evidence has been 
discovered to indicate that he served before February of 
1837; surely, if he had been lecturing in the East, he would 
have attended the agents convention. He was still in Massa- 
chusetts on January 24, for he participated in the Middlesex 
County Anti-Slavery quarterly meeting at Concord. Illness 
probably kept him from his duties. When the Committee heard 
on March 1) that Chaplin was ready to begin his service, he 
was again commissioned. He was paid $23.40 in expenses up 
to February 21, 1837, $17.21 for the period between February 
10 and May 10, and $15.56 to the close of his agency in 
July. However, he probably performed that service in New 
England, not in Pennaylvanieads 

Unable to reach the large number of foreign-speaking 
Pennsylvanians, the Committee in July of 1836 voted to 
employ a German-American agent. It was apparently unable 
to obtain the right man until it selected the Reverend John 
Winebrenner on February 22, 1837. Although the Committee 
received an acceptance of his appointment for three months 


on March 15, no report of his activities was ever printed 
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nor payment for expenses was ever authorized, (8 

At the same time that the search for a German-speak- 
ing agent began, the Committee commissioned Timothy Stowe, a 
minister of Montrose, Pennsylvania. While affirming his 
support of the cause and agreeing to lecture in towns near 
his home, he declined the appointment on the grourds of 
responsibilities to his family and congregation. (9 

The fruitless efforts to procure agents for the 
state finally ended in the autumn of 1836 with the appoint- 
ment of Jonathan Blanchard and James Miller McKim, the only 
two men before the agents convention who joined Gould's. 
campaign to convert Pennsylvania. Blanchard, one of the 
most prominent of the agents because of his later activities, 
was styled as a man of "superb physique" and as one involved 
in numerous controversies throughout his life. Born in 
Rockingham, Vermont, on January 19, 1811, he enrolled at 
Chester Academy and was graduated from Middlebury College 
in 1832 at the age of twenty-one. While serving two years 
as principal of Plattsburg (New York) Academy, he was 
derided by a mob for advocating the abolition of slavery. 
He was attending Andover Theological Seminary in 1836 when 
Weld persuaded him to accept an agency. He was appointed on 
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McKim was a native of the state, born in Carlisle on 
November 1, 1810. He studied in 1828 at Dickinson College 
in his home town, took up medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania, attended Princeton Theological Seminary for a 
few weeks in 1831, and finally enrolled at Andover for the 
term of 1832-1833. After only two months in Massachusetts, 
he was forced to return home to care for a sick brother. 
Carlisle passed through a state of religious excitement 
during his absence. With the subsidence of that emotion, 
many began to turn their attention toward some of their 
down-trodden countrymen. McKim's interest was aroused by 
reading a Negro barberts copy of The Liberator. After also 
studying Garrison'ts Thought s on Colonization, he became an 
abolitionist. In the latter part of 1833 he heard about a 
scheduled conclave which was to be held in Philadelphia to 
establish a national anti-slavery society. The youngest 
member present, he never uttered a public statement during 
the entire meeting. After a term of service with the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, McKim was ordained by the Wilmington 
Presbytery in 1835 and accepted his first call from Womels- 
dorf, Pennsylvania in 1835-1836. The Agency Committee 
appointed him on October 1, 1836 and designated eastern 
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Pennsylvania as his field of labor, 81 


Bianchard arrived in Philadelphia on Monday, October 
17 and he participated in a peetine of the governing commit- 
tee of the city's young men's society on the following day. 
On October 19 he spoke in Haddonfield, New Jersey and on 
October 21 he lectured in a colored church which was located 
about two miles away. During his first Haddonfield address, 
a mob pelted him with apples and brought forth a fire engine 
which disappointed them by producing only a drizzle rather 
than a stream of water which could have been directed against 
the audience. On the succeeding evening he formed an anti- 
slavery society. 2 

Heading westward, Blanchard reached Harrisburg on 
October 25 and spent the week visiting families. His single 
lecture created considerable opposition, but no mob. Since 
the community was in the midst of election campaigning, he 
invaded the surrounding district, lecturing on November 2 in 
Dauphin and on November 3 in Ralifar and beginning a course 
of four addresses in Millersburg on November . Before de- 


parting for the agents convention, he returned to Harrisburg 
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for more work, 83 

Following the sessions at New York, Blanchard par- 
ticipated with the other state agents in several anti-slavery 
meetings in Philadelphia and then returned to his former 
bailiwick in south-central Pennsylvania. He was authorized 
$35.04 for his expenses from December 1 to January 1, in- 
dicating that he engaged in considerable travel. Henry 
Wilson many years later reported that twenty-five of his 
thirty meetings were broken up or interrupted. By the end 
of December, he was operating in Carlisle, climaxing his 
efforts with the delivery of the main address before the 
convention which formed the Carlisle Anti-Slavery Society on 
January 3, 1837. By the middle of the month, probably around 
January 1-21, he was laboring in the area of York Springs, 
Adams County. He could measure the fruits of his service 
when he attended the convention at Harrisburg, January 3l- 
February 2, 84 

After accepting his commission, McKim delivered 
three lectures at his home in Womelsdorf before setting out 
for Philadelphia and New York to spend between two and three 
weeks collecting information and preparing himself for his 
duties. On October 21 he left Philadelphia with Buffum and 
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joined the former anti-slavery agent at several temperance 
meetings. McKim inaugurated his planned operations in Bucks 
County, north of Philadelphia, with lectures at the New 
Prospect schoolhouse on October 23, near Pineville on 
October 24, at Buckingham on October 25, and at Pineville 
on October 27. Both the Buckingham ladies and Pineville 
anti-slavery societies were established. He delivered five 
addresses in Buckingham while Buffum presented one. 85 
During the week between October 30 and his visit to 
New York for the agents convention, McKim lectured between 
two and four days in Newtown, Falsington, Sullyville, and 
Penn's Manor. He founded three new societies and anticipated 
a fourth would soon be established. After the convention, 
he participated in the anti-slavery meetings which the 
state's agents conducted in Philadelphia and then he re- 
turned to his former assigned area. By January 2 he had 
lectured at Norristown, Plymouth, and Gulf Millis in Mont- 
gomery Counts and at Frankford and Byberry in Philadelphia 
County. He reported that he was welcomed in each locality. 
He anticipated that a society would soon be founded in 
Frankford. No record has been discovered of McKim's subse- 
quent January activities until his appearance at the Harris- 
burg Convention on January 30, 86 ; 
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the need for a sustained drive before the convention must. 
have been discussed at the agents meeting. Probably as a 
result of this consideration, the Agency Committee increased 
its number of employees who were assigned to the state. The 
editor of the National Enquirer proudly announced on December 
3 that the national society had dispatched ten men, some of 
whom were to work for the duration of their terms of service, 
others for definite periods. On a sheet attached near the 
end of the Agency Committee Minutebook is a register which 
lists those men who were to operate in certain counties, 
most of which were in Pennsylvania. It stated: 
Erie, Crawford, Mercer. Broth. in Ohio; Pike, 
Wayne, Susquehenna, Lawrence, Northampton--Cross; 
Bradford, Tioga, Potter, McKean, Warren, Venango-- 
Seuthard /crossed out/; Lycoming, Clearfield, 
Jefferson, Centre, fflin, Juwiatler-~Blanchard; 
Phila., Berks, Montgomery, Lehigh, Berks--McKim & 
Colver; Delaware, Chester, Lawrence, Lebanon, York, 
C. C. Burleigh; Cumberland, Perry, Adams, Franklin, 
Bedford /no one listed/7; Huntington, Cambria, Indiana, 
Annstrarry--deknsen /crossed Bence Lis Allegany, 


Beaver, Butler, Washington, H. C. Wright; Westmoreland, 
Green, Fayette, Somerset--Gould. 


At the bottom of the page the names of Tillinghast, 
H. C. Wright, and Dresser were also written. 37 

This must have been the assignments for December of 
1836. Stanton opens had been directed to serve in the 
state, but the Committesa on November 29 transferred him to 
New England and shifted Tillinghast and Pritchett to Penn- 
Sylvania. As has been previously noted, no record has been 


discovered to imply that Tillinghast served at all after the 
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agents convention. Since Colver'ts activities between the 
convention and January 18 are unreported he may have been in 
the state, but his contemporaries did not mention his service. 
On January 3, 1837 the Agency Committee countermanded his 
instructions and returned him to New York. The others ful- 
filled their assignment. 98 

Pritchett, who lectured in New York prior to the 
agents meeting, returned to that state at least by March l. 
Possibly because he roamed amidst the rugged mountain terrain 
and isolated life of Indiana, Cambria, and Huntingdon coun- 
ties, he seemingly furnished almost no record of his two 
months service in Pennsylvania. After wantite( Danie in the 
anti-slavery sessions which the agents conducted in Phila- 
delphia, he probably made his way toward his field of 
operations. Only two references to his activities were 
discovered. In one, a gentleman in Harrisburg remarked that 
Pritchett had bean "mobbed in Huntingdon--a man now here saw 
a brick-bat pass within an inch of his face.--He is used to 
it." The only other testimony was a letter written by 
Pritchett from Blairsville on December 22 which simply for- 
warded tales of slavery which he had collected. He partici- 
pated in the organization of the state society in Harrisburg, 
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Oliver Johnson was also assigned to the state for 
the two-month period between the agents convention and the 
state meeting. After his move to Vermont in 183, he was 
rather inactive in the anti-slavery movement, except for 
attendance at state conventions and an occasional speech. 
When Weld was seeking agents in the summer and autumn of 
1836, he inquired about Johnson's sore tic nee In the 
latter part of August, Johnson informed Phelps that he would 
accept an appointment in December or January. However, he 
was able PeeNe cali earlier, for he attended the agents con- 
vention, assisted the other Pennsylvania lecturers with the 
series of anti-slavery meetings in Philadelphia, and set out 
westward with Gould. The two crossed the Alleghanies on 
December 13, parting at Bedford where Johnson ae to begin 
his labors. Gould later wrote that the people of the commu- 
nity gave Johnson "a candid hearing." He must have toiled 
during those one-and-a-half months in Bedford and Somerset 
counties, along the Maryland border. Johnson's only letter 
which was printed in anti-slavery publications was written 
from Somerset on January 20. He arrived in that community 
on January 6 and delivered seven lectures. On January 18 
and 19, interrupted by yelling and cursing and threatened by 
tar and feathers, he spoke in Berlin. He must have suspended 
his lectures soon thereafter to enable him to attend the 


state convention, January 31-February 2. The Agency Commit- 
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tee on February 8 transferred him to Vermont, authorizing 
$78 for his expenses since he entered its service. During 
his journey north, however, while he was stopping in New 
York City, he was assigned to Rhode Island. 90 

John Cross, who had been working in New York, was 
directed at the agents convention to proceed into Pike, 
Wayne, Susquehanna, and Northampton counties in the north- 
east corner of Pennsylvania. He probably did not enter upon 
his new assignment until December 20, the date to which his 
expenses were paid. The first report of his activities told 
of an encounter with a mob in Wilkes-Barre. Denied use of 
the public buildings, he was lecturing in the home of a 
well-known citizen when a ruffian band entered. Cross was 
protected by the ladies until his friends could whisk him 
into another room and lock the door. When the host rejected 
their demand that the abolitionist be turned over to them, 
the mob damaged a picture, toppled the gate, and destroyed 
fences and shrubbery. Late in January Cross delivered four 
or five addresses at Milford, Pike County. He concluded his 
pre-convention operations by speaking during the period of 
the court session at Bethany and organizing the Wayne County 
Anti-Slavery Society. After participating in the Harrisburg 
convention, January 31-February 2, he attended the quarterly 


meeting of the Susquehanna County Anti-Slavery Society, held 
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a public debate, and then returned to New York state. 7+ 

One who served for longer than just the two months 
between the agents meeting and the Pennsylvania state con- 
vention was Henry Beldon. Born in Greenfield, Connecticut, 
April 9, 1813, Beldon enrolled at Union Theological Seminary 
«eh els clay Eeonerenr as to Andover for 1835-1836 and to Prince- 
ton, 1836-1837, and returned to Union, 1837-1838. He was 
recommended by Joel Barker in 1831 as a New School Presby- 
Penienewnoruculd be? a qualified agent for a new publication, 
The Protestant. He was at Andover in the summer of 1836. 
when, upon the Bue ee St ion of Weld and Wright, he was commis- 
-Lloned as a permanent agent. In October the Committee 
assigned him to Rhode Island. While he was attending the 
agents convention, he was transferred to several widely 
separated counties in the interior of Pennsylvania: Lycoming, 
Clearfield, Jefferson, Center, Mifflin, and Juniata. His 
authorized-expenses of $25.02 on January 3 and $21.98 more 
on February 8 imply that he traveled considerably. His 
first reported visit was to Lewistown on December 20. 
Thereafter, for the remainder of December and January, he 
operated in Juniata County, particularly in the Lower 
Tuscarora area in which he delivered at least four lectures. 
He also presented two addresses in Mifflin County. Of 


course, he attended the state convention, January 31- 


9lagency Committee Minutes, January 3, 1837 meeting 
and sheet pasted in near the end of the book listing agency 
- assignments; Friend of Man, February 1, 1837; Emancipator, 
February 9, 1837; March 15, 1837; National Enquirer, 
February 11, 1837. 
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The only other national agent who served in Pennsyl- 
vania before the establishment of the stata society was C. C. 
Burleigh. Employed by the American Anti-Slavery Society 
until he was appointed Secretary and Agent of the Massachu- 
setts organization on August 3, 1836, Burleigh on October 25 
was recommissioned by the Agency Committee at a salary of $8 
per week plus travel expenses. He attended the agents con- 
vention and assisted his co-workers in conducting the anti- 
slavery meetings in Philadelphia. Before he withdrew from 
the city he delivered seven lectures, all except the first 
two to “over-flowing audiences. "93 

Burleigh opened his lecturing tour of out-state 
Pennsylvania on December 9. He.delivered without serious 
opposition almost thirty addresses before the end of thse 
month. On December 9 he set out for West Chester and spoke 
that evening to a few people who assembled without advanced 
notice. He walked to Kennet Square, about twelve miles 


away, for meetings in the Friends! meetinghouse on December 


92General Catalogue of the Theological Seminar 
Andover, 15058-1908, p. WL General Union 


Catalogue of 
Theological Seminary in the City of New-York, 1636-1876 (New 
York, nB7Cy, Digelile i oh eo a Cee ee meetings of 
August 17 and October 5, 1836 and January 3 and February 8, 
1837; Barnes and Dumon@, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 3333 
Emancipator, February 9, 1037; March 9, 19837; National 
Enquirer, February 11, 1837; New York Evangelist, September 
10, yRs ich 


93Agency Committee Minutes, meetings on June 5, July 
6, and October 25, 1836; NE ASS, Second Record Book, p. 3393 
Liberator, August 6, 1836; National Enquirer, December 17, 
1036; December 31, 1836. 
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10 and ll. The congregation stifled an attempt to create a 
disturbance. On Tuesday, December 13 he returned to Phila- 
delphia for a scheduled debate, but he reappeared in West 
Chester for an address the next day. After lectures at Old 
Kennett during both the afternoon and evening of December 
15, he set out with a friend who volunteered to conduct him 
from town to town for nine meetings between December 16 and 
20. At the conclusion of two more programs in Kimberton, he 
had delivered eleven lectures and traveled sixty miles since 
he had left Kennett. Although a stone was hurled through a 
window at Westchester, it damaged nothing except glass. He 
returned to Philadelphia to help with the preparations for 
the state convention, 74 

After an appearance in Lyonville on December 29 and 
another visit to Philadelphia, Burleigh left for Lancaster 
County on December 30. He lectured in the Willistown 
schoolhouse on the same evening: and on the last day of the 
month and the first day of January he spoke in Sadsbury. 
During the following week he visited Lower Octoraro and 
Sadsburyville in Chester County and Wasteland, Middle Octo- 
raro, Salisbury, Williamstown, Paradise, and Strasburg in 
Lancaster County, conducting meetings in each community 
except the latter. The audience at Wasteland twice removed 
an agitator from the building. The Lower Octoraro Presby- 
terian minister challenged Burleigh to a verbal skirmish 


9uemanci ator, January 5, 1837; National Enquirer, 
December 31, $ January 7, 1837. 
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which Burleigh affirmed was helpful to abolition. His week 
of transportation furnished by Lindley Coates concluded, 
Burleigh accompanied James Fulton, Jr. to East Fallowfield 
for a speech on January 9. He lectured in Lampeter on the 
following day. After his exit from Philadelphia, he had 
delivered nineteen addresses in anion he spoke a total of 
forty-two hours and which entailed travel of 180 miles.9> 
Thereafter, until the gathering of the state conven- 
tion on January 31, Burleigh continued lecturing in the same 
region. On January 11 he spoke twice more at Lampeter and 
on January 12, at Strasburg. He addressed the Adams County 
meeting at York Springs on Friday, January 13. While he was 
speaking at Doe Run on January 15, he was assaulted by a mob 
which hurled stones through the windows and wood against the 
house. They tried to frighten the ladies in the audience by 
beating clubs on Pree oor and to halt the lecture by spraying 
water through the window upon the speaker. Although the 
meeting had to be adjourned, another was scheduled for Janu- 
ary 22. Burleigh, in the meantime, moved on for two 
addresses in Leacock township in Danceaned County, two at 
Colerain, two at Andras Bridge, and two in Coatesville. He 
returned to lecture twice at Sadsbury and Lampeter. 7° 


The state anti-slavery society organizational meeting 


95National En uirer, January 21, 1837; Emancipator, 
January 5, 1837; Agency Committee Minutes, February 6, 1037 
meeting. ; 


96National Enquirer, January 21, 1837; Emancipator, 
April 27, ; 
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for which so much effort had been expanded during the pre- 
ceding two months assembled in Harrisburg on January 31. 
The call for the convention was published as early as October 
29, signed by a leading group of state abolitionists in- 
cluding Lewis C. Gunn, James Mott, Benjamin Lundy, A. B. 
Shipley, Benjamin C. Bacon, James Forten, Thaddeus Stevens, 
F. J. LeMoyne, and Arnold Buffum. Eight agents were present: 
Blanchard, Burleigh, Cross, Beldon, Gould, Johnson, McKim, 
and Pritchett. Phelps and Lewis Tappan conferred national 
approval. Orange Scott and Whittier represented the state 
of Massachusetts, Scott on a special agency for the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. Even Governor Ritner Soe Scott, 
Burleigh, Blanchard, Phelps, Lewis Tappan, and Lundy were 
among those who delivered addresses. The delegates pledged 
$11,000 to conduct the state's anti-slavery activities. 
Scott lectured in Carlisle on February 3 and preached in 
Philadelphia on January 29 and February 5. On the latter 
date, LeMoyne and Burleigh joined him for lectures in the 
same city.?? - 

After the convention, agency activities in the state 
were curtailed to whatever four men, Burleigh, Beldon, Blan- 
chard, and McKim, could accomplish. The Agency Committee 


offered commissions to two others, a Mr. Wert and a Mr, 


97National Enquirer, February 11, 1837; February 18, 
1837; Friend of Man, February 15, 1837; February 22, 1837; 
Herald of Freedom, April 8, 1837; Liberator, February 11, 
1837; Emancipator, February 9, 1837; Zion's Watchman, Feb- 
ruary o5, CEYE Report of the Second Anniversar of the Ohio 
Anti-Slaver Roetot » B. 21; Albree, Correspondence from the 
Oak Knoll Collections, pp. h6-l9. 
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Adair, both of the Pittsburgh area, but apparently neither 
man would serve. It even attempted to employ Thaddeus 
Stevens. On December 6, 1836, the Committee decided to 
transfer Burleigh to Rhode Island as soon as he completed 
his assignment in Pennsylvania, presumably after the state 
convention. This decision was reversed on February 7 and 
Burleigh continued to lecture in the state until August 
when, exhausted from his efforts, he replaced Lundy as 
editor of the National Enquirer. 78 

In the weeks between the adjournment of the conven- 
tion and April l2, Burleigh was delivering a total of forty- 
nine lectures in Philadelphia, Chester, and Delaware coun- 
ties. He spoke six times in Philadelphia and presented on 
February 2) and 28 two temperance addresses. In Philadelphia 
County he delivered six lectures: two at Frankford, two at 
Byberry, nine or ten miles from town, and two on April 9 at 
the falls of the Schuylkill River. At one of his scheduled 
appearances on February 2) in Byberry, the Friends! meeting 
house was closed to him, so he spoke in a large workshop. 
He was especially pleased that, in spite of rain, mud, and 
darkness, attendance at his Frankford address on February 27 
was large. In Chester County he spoke either once or twice 
in West Chester, Lionville, Windsor, Kimberton, Dowhingt own, 
Kennett, Unionville, East Marlboro, Marshallton, Vincent, 
Pikeland, Schuylkill township, Phoenixville, Pughtown, East 


98agency Committee Minutes, meetings of December 6, 
1836 and February 7, March 1 and 7, 1837; National Enquirer, 
August 3, 1837; August 31, 1837. 
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Nantmeal, and West Nantmeal, a total of thirty-one dis- 
courses. He met McKim on several occasions. The only dates 
which can be assigned to these Chester County appearances 
are March 6 and 10 to Lionville, March 7 to an audience of 
150 people gathered in the Baptist meetinghouse in Windsor, 
and March 9 to Downingtown. Those who opposed him at West 
Chester placed cayenne pepper on the stove. When the doors 
and windows were opened to rescue the audience, the mob 
threw eggs inside. He delivered three lectures in two lo- 
calities in Upper Darby of Delaware County. On February 25 
he strayed into Bucks County to attend that anti-slavery 
auxiliary's quarterly sessions. Besides these lectures he 
also spoke in the Friends! meetinghouse in.Hockessin, Dela- 
ware. On April 10 he lectured twice in a Monroeville 
schoolhouse. Throughout most of this expedition, he was 
not trying to organize societies, although he anticipated 
that a number would subsequently be founded. 7? 

Between April 12 and 29 Burleigh plunged into a con- 
centrated effort to convert Philadelphia. He spoke at New- 
town, Bucks County on April 29 and 30, at Makefield, 
Dollington schoolhouse on May 1, at Falsington on May e, at 
Manor on May 3, at Bristol on May 4, and at Yardleyville on 
May 5. Suspending his work while he attended the anniver- 


saries in New York City and New England, he did not return 


9%gmancipator, April 27, 1837; Liberator, April 21, 
1837; National Enguirer, February 25, 1837; March 4, 1837; 
March 19, 1037; Agency Committee Minutes, May 17, 1837 , 
meeting. 
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+o Pennsylvania again until June g, 100 

Poor health restricted Burleigh's summer operations. 
Between June 8 and July 10 he spoke only fourteen times 
about slavery, once about peace, and once about temperance. 
On June 10 he lectured at the court house in Woodbury, New 
Jersey. With the exception of one address at Willistown, 
Chester County, he served in Delaware and Bucks counties. 
In the former, he lectured at Randor, Randor Hall, and Mid- 
dletown; in the latter, at New Hope on June 29, Buckingham 
on July 1, Concord, Pennsville on July 3, and Plunet 62a on 
July 4. He spoke in the woods at Concord, in a large barn 
in Pennsville. After debating for two, four, and six hours, 
respectively, with a skillful lawyer before audiences esti- 
mated at 1,000 persons at Concord, Buckingham, and Penns- 
ville, Burleigh had been so successful that he was accused 
of hiring his opponent to help him display the abolition 
doctrine, 101 

His health impaired, C. C. Burleigh joined his 
brother William during the latter part of July. A lecture 
in Kimberton on Sunday, July 22 by the two brothers and 
Lewis C. Gunn was too much for Charles! lungs and he was 
forced to abandon further exertions. The national society 
had released him from his agency on July 1 Ofeite para nus 


expenses until August 4. During the latter month he replaced 


1O0Ogmancipator, April 27, 1837; August 5, 1837; 
National Enguirer, April 29, 1837. 


| 10lgmancipator, August 5, 1837; Liberator, August h, 
1837; National Enquirer, July 15, 1837; July 20, 1837. 
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Lundy as editor of the National Enquirer. Although the 
American Anti-Slavery Society offered to recommission him 
in September, Burleigh was unable to accept. He did not 
again lecture to any extent until he became a state agent 
tn 1839,102e . 

After the Harrisburg convention, Beldon proceeded 
to Dauphin and Lebanon counties. He wrote from Hanover, 
Dauphin County, on February 10 and from Lebanon, Leb&énon 
County, on March 22. Between the two dates he delivered 
four lectures in Lebanon, although he was driven out of 
every building except a private home; three at Hanover; 
three at Jamestown, again encountering mob opposition; and 
four at Stumptown. He expected to speak in the latter 
community until the end of March. No record has been dis- 


covered of his activities thereafter, 103 


l02Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, pp. 
461, 479; Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of July 15, 
September 7, and December 21, 1837; Letter of Burleigh to 
McKim, November 13, 1837, Garrison MSS; National Enquirer, 
August 3, 1837; August 31, 1837; Pennsylvania Freeman, Jan-~ 
uary 3, 1839. Burleigh sailed for the West Indies the first 
week of December. Although he returned in May of 1838, he 
did not begin lecturing again until the next winter. He 
served as Pennsylvania state agent throughout 1839 and 180, 
including a tour into Ohio and New York (Pennsylvania Free- 
man, issues for 1839 and 180). | 


lO3Rmancipator, March 9, 1837; June 1, 1837; Liber- 
ator, April 2l, B37. He withdrew from the lecture field to 
complete his education at Princeton, 1836-1837, and at Union, 
1837-1838. Ordained a Presbyterian pastor, May 2, 1839, he 
held successive pastorates at Gowanus, New York 1838, Marl- 
boro 1839-180, New Windsor 180-181, Peels Grove 18h1- 
1844 and 1852-1856, Boonton, New Jersey 1844-1846, and New 
York City 1852-1856. He served as a missionary in Brooklyn 
1855-1856, pastor in Parkville, New York 1868-1871, and an 
evangelist in Parkville 1871-1874. A participant in the 
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When the Harrisburg convention adjourned, Blanchard 
was about to begin over eight more months of intensive 
service for the American Anti-Slavery Society. Although he 
did stray to the far western part of the state to engage in 
a debate in Washington, Pennsylvania, his main effort was 
concentrated around Harrisburg, as far south as Adams County. 
The debate began on Monday, February 27 in the Court House 
and continued in the Presbyterian church each succeeding day 
through Friday, March 3. The abolitionist speakers included 
LeMoyne and a Reverend Mister Walker of Ohio as well as 
Blanchard. At the conclusion, the anti-abolitionists 
arranged to adjourn sine die without permitting a vote to be 
taken on the question. Blanchard regarded the contest as a 
great turning point in the state's abolition history. 104 

Blanchard returned to Adams County to participate in 
another debate. During the remainder of March he delivered 
a total of thirteen lectures and three sermons in the county 
and one sermon in Maryland. During these weeks between 


January and March of 1837 Blanchard's close friendship with 


1840 convention of the American Anti-Slavery Society, he 
chose to unite with the Tappan faction in the American and 
Foreign-society and was subsequently selected to its Execu~ 
tive Committee. He also served as Recording Secretary of 
the American Home Missionary Society (General Catalogue of 
the Theological Seminary Andover, 1808- » De L703 Ganeral 
Catalogue of Union Thooto fcal Seminary, p. ll; Seventh An- 
nual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, pp. 9-31; 
The Annual Report of the American and Foreign Anti-Slaver 
Society, Presented at New-York, May, ll, Tess. with the 
Addresses and Resolutions /New York, T8577 p. od). 
l0ktiberator, April 21, 18373 Emancipator, March 16, 
37 PRIT 


1837; National Enguirer, March 18. 1 : ant hr opist 
April 2Les btn. * ; 
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Thaddeus Stevens began. Blanchard suggested to Stevens, who 
had been defeated as an Anti-Masonic candidate the previous 
autumn, that the anti-slavery movement would be more lasting. 
Stevens! immediate contribution was $50. However, when a 
mob broke up an anti-slavery gathering in Gettysburg shortly 
thereafter, Blanchard solicited his friend's aid and Stevens 
hastened to the town, called a meeting, and routed the 
opposition, 105 

Reports of Blanchard's activities during April and 
May are rather sketchy. He visited Millerstown, probably on 
April 2, intending to lecture throughout the week. Although 
he offered at his second meeting to debate anyone who would 
accept his challenge, a mob chose to oppose him with clamor 
and missiles instead. On April 11 he was assailed by another 
mob in Chambersburg. He attended a meeting of the presbytery 
at Middle Spring church near Shippensburg on the following 
day. During the first week of May he was in Harrisburg to 
observe the pro-slavery convention which had been called for 
May 1 and 2. Although between 500 and 700 delegates had 
been nominated throughout the state, only about sixty 
attended. Stevens was the "great dread" of the few who were 


present. Blanchard also attended the anniversary meetings 


105Rmanci ator, April 27, 18373; September 28, 1837; 
Current, Old Thad Stevens, pp. 34-35; Alphonse B. Miller, 
Thaddeus Stevens (New York, 1939), p. 5; Ralph Korngold, 
Thaddeus Stevens, a Being Darkly Wise and Rudely Great (New 
York, 1955), p. 48; James Woodburn, Life of faa eee Stevens, 
a Study in American Political History, Especially in the 
Period of the Civil War and Reconstruction (Indianapolis, 


» Pp . 57-58 ° 
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in New York City,106 

When he returned to Pennsylvania, he began a "formal 
siege" upon the back country of Franklin County. He lectured 
to a large audience in Amberson'ts Valley on June 16, toa 
smaller gathering in Roxbury on June 17, and to another 
large meeting in a schoolhouse near Shippensburg on June 18. 
By June 30 he had delivered fifteen addresses which included 
appearances at Fannettsburg, Dry Run, and Path Valley. Since 
in this region he had to walk over mountains, his task was 
more difficult. He declared that he would not suffer the 
fatigue and insult of his daily life for any other cause 
except his religion.107 

Prolonging his intense campaign in Franklin County 
into July, he first spoke again in Path Valley, then deliv- 
ered the Independence Day address to the Fayetteville Anti- 
Slavery Society which had been organized the previous April. 
Notwithstanding the heat of the summer and the claims of 
harvest time-upon the farming communities, he continued to 
draw good-sized asiiancest Turning southward, by July 19 
he had spoken at Forge, Quincy, and Waynesboro, the latter 
only two miles from the Maryland line. He announced the 
completion of his tour of the county in Green Castle on July 


31. With the exception of Chambersburg and Mercersburg, all 


See 


1L06fmanci ator, May 18, 1837; June 15, 1837; July 
13, 18373; August OF 1837; September 14, 1837; Fourth Annual 


Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, p. . 


107gmanci ator, June 29, 18373 July 6, 18637; quoting 
from Gettysburg ate National Enguirer, July 8, 1837.. 
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opposition had "melted away." When Blanchard alighted at 
the stagehouse in the former community, he had to assure the 
constable, who feared that mob action which had assailed the 
abolitionist on April 11 might be repeated, that he did not 
propose to lecture again. Nevertheless, men who darkened 
themselves to resemble Negroes paraded through the streets 
all evening to render certain that Blanchard did not sneak 
out of his lodgings and lecture. On July 26 he arrived in 
Mercersburg, but, unable to procure a room in which to meet, 
IS 

he sought a number of persons with whom he could converse 
privately. When he departed from a Methodist preaching 
session the next evening, a mob attacked him. Before he 
could extricate himself, his eye was badly swollen from a 
blow which struck just above it, his breathing was poor from 
repeated thrusts at his side, and his clothing was torn. He 
only avoided a huge stone which was hurled at him by stepping 
inside a doorway. After the authorities dispersed the mob, 
Blanchard lectured on July 28,108 

Although reports of Blanchard!s activities in August 
and September are again incomplete, he was concentrating 
upon the conversion of the United Brethren and German Evan- 
gelical denominations to anti-slavery. Before quitting the 
area, he returned once more to Harrisburg. His year's 


commission expired on October 1, but the financially hard- 


108gmanc4 BtVOn Muu ly cla.) LOs7 ss AurusieelO. 1.0373 
September 21, 18373 Friend of Man, July 26, 1837, quoting 


from Gettysburg Star; National Enguirer, July 20, 1837; 
August 3, 1037. , 
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pressed national society could reappoint him only if he 
could raise his own salary and exovenses. He was authorized 
$195.05 for his previous year's travel costs. Blanchard 
served for another month, progressing towards Pittsburgh, 
He arrived in that western city in time to lecture on 
October 17. By mid-November he had reached Cincinnati to 
enroll at Lane Seminary and to accept a commission as a 
local agent. 109 

After leaving Harrisburg, McKim visited Carlisle and 
then returned to Berks County to commence lecturing in 
Womelsdorf. He spoke three evenings and collected $50. His 
next visit was to Reading. Since an earlier trip, a town 
meeting had denounced abolition. Local anti-slavery sup- 


porters protested against his plans for a lecture, so he 


1O%Bmancipator, July 13, 1837; September 1), 1837; 
September 20, ORV E October 26, 1837; November 9, 18373 
December 21, 1837; Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of May 
17, September 2, October 5, and November 2, 1837. Blanchard 
was immediately chosen to serve on the Ohio Anti-Slavery 
Society Executive Committee in lieu of Birney. He attended 
Lane Seminary in 1837-1838, was ordained in the latter year, 
and occupied the pastorate of Cincinnati's Sixth Presbyte- 
rian Church from 1838-1846. In 1843 he attended the world 
conference on slavery in London. Although he had earlier 
declined a professorship at Oberlin, he accepted the 
Bnesidancy of Knox College in 1846 and served until 1860. 
Between 1860 and 1882 he was President of Wheaton College, 
President Emeritus from 1882 until his death in 1892 (Abel, 
Side-Light on Anglo-American Relations, p. 202; Johnson, 
Dictionary of American Biography, 11, pp. 350-351; Chicago 
Tribune, fie 15, 18923 Bhitantheo ist, December 5, 1037; 
February 7, 1838; Siebert, Underground Railroad, p. oO; ~ 
General Catalogue of the Theolo eat Seminary Andover, 
1880, p. ; Andover Theological Seminary, Necrology, 
T89I-2, p. 2; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, 
p. 450; Letter of Blanchard to Wright, November 25, 1837, 
Wright MSS; Letter of Blanchard to Weld, July 20, 1856, 
Weld MSS). 
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scheduled an address at Marion Creek, a settlement of Friends 


about eight miles away. Heavy rains ruined his opportunity. 
He lectured twice in Douglasville and, upon invitation, 
debated twice with a Virginia lawyer. When they adjourned 
to Pottstown for two more evenings, they aroused so much 
excitement that the local abolitionists insisted that future 
lectures had to be postponed. 110 

During the rest of March and April McKim toiled in 
Montgomery County, including appearances at Norristown, 
Pottstown, and Frankford. Towards the middle of April he 
lectured for five or six days at Horsham and Upper Dublin. 
He both debated and lectured in Hatboro.t11 this study has 
been unable to aseertain what he did thereafter. He did 
continue under the employ of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, for he was authorized payment of $55.85 in expenses 
from December 1 to July 1, 1837 and $36.46 from August 26 to 
December 21. Until January 1, 1838 he forwarded just short 
of $300 which he had collected in eastern Pennsylvania, but 
the contributing communities usually were not listed. On 
September 7, 1837 the Agency Committee reappointed him with 
the provision that he earn his own pay and expenses. He 


apparently served until April of 1638,11¢ 


110Nat4 onal Enquirer, March 18, 1837; Emancipator, 
April 27, 1037. 


lilNational Enquirer, April 29,1837; Emancipator, 
April 13, 1037; April a7 18 


1l2agency Committee Minutes, meetings of July 8 and 
September 7, 1837, January 18, April 19, and May 8, 1838; 
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Emancipator, July 20, 1837; July 27, 1837; October 5, 1837; 
January 4, 1838. In July of 1839 the American Anti-Slavery 
Society recommissioned McKim and he lectured between August 
18 and January 1, 1840 whenever he found time. When Whittier 
retired, he beeame publishing agent of the Pennsylvania 
Freeman. He continued as publishing agent for the state 
society until 1863. During the Civil War he was appointed 
secretary of the Freedmen's Relief Association, 1863-1865, 
and secretary of the Freedmen's Commission, 1865-1869. 
Thereafter, he was proprietor.of the New York Nation. He 
died in Orange, New Jersey in 187 (General Catalogue of 

the Theological Seminary Andover, 1808-1908, p. es Wilson, 
Appleton's Cyclopaedia, IV, p. 136; Executive Committee 
Geant July 2, 1039 meeting; Agency Committee Minutss, 
February 6, 1840 meeting; Emancipator, September 5, 1839; 
March 12, 1840; Princeton Theological Seminary Biographical 
Catalogue, 1909, p. LOS). 


CHAPTER XI 


THE YEAR OF GREATEST EFFORT 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Twenty-eight of the Seventy agents were at one time 
or another assigned to serve in New England, an area which 
had already been partially converted to anti-slavery when 
the "big drive" began. Since state societies had been 
established in Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island, efforts centered upon fortifying and acti- 
vating anti-slavery sentiment in communities which agents 


had previously visited. 
Vermont 


Realizing that the state was without the services of 
a single permanent lecturer, the Agency Committee in the 
spring of 1836 promised the Vermont abolitionists that 
Charles Stuart would be dispatched to help them. However, 
when Weld was forced to end his public speaking, Stuart was 
needed in New York. While reluctantly assenting to the 
change of the Englishmants assignment, Murray, speaking for 
the state organization, reminded the national officers that 


Vermont, with the exception of the short excursion by May, 
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had not received any outside assistanoe and that for ten 
months the auxiliary had not employed an agent of its own. 
The Agency Committee in June responded to this plea with an 
appointment of Alvah Sabin for one year at $500 salary plus 
travel expenses. However, Sabin declined to serve. When 
Weld arrived in the state on his tour to recruit agents, his 
persuasiveness was so much more effective that six lecturers, 
Sabin, William McCoy, Guy Beckley, Ichabod Codding, Jamas 
Milligan, and Samuel M. Wilson, joined from time to time by 
other speakers, were soon traversing the state. + 

Very little effort was expended in Vermont during — 
the summer and early autumn of 1836. Storrs, who was serving 
in New Hampshire, crossed the river for a lecture at Newbury 
on July 1. In early September, en route to his new assign- 
ment in New York state, he delivered three addresses in 
Montpelier. Milligan spoke to the Cabot Anti-Slavery Society 
ya gets. However, the special meeting of the state society 
and the appointment of agents by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society provided the stimuli which breathed new life into 
the design to abolitionize the state. The conclave at Mont- 
pelier on October 19 attracted attention to the success of 
the movement in Vermont. S.H. Sone cir Governor-elect of 
the state, was a Vice-President of the state society. and 


A. Clarke, Treasurer, had been one of the first managers of 


vAgency Committee Minutes, meetings of June 5 ana 
July 19, 1836; Vermont Telegraph, June 30, 1836; Herald of 
Freedom, December 3, 1836, Suahine from Vermont State 
Journal. 
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the national anti-slavery organization. The assembly was a 
part of a ten-day anniversary period which included the 
annual meetings of many state humanitarian and reform soci- 
eties. Stanton, who was in the vicinity between approxi- 
mately October 9 and 21, lectured twice on Sunday and twice 
on Thursday. Both Codding and Joab Seely, an agent of the 
American Bible Society, also addressed the anti-slavery 
meetings.© 

Ichabod Codding probably accomplished as much for 
the anti-slavery movement between 1837 and 180 as any man. 
A native of Bristol County, New York, Codding was born in 
either 1810 or 1811. At the age of seventeen he penned his 
first temperance pledge and delivered his first public 
address. Berore he was twenty-one, he had given over 100 
temperance lectures. He also was a critic of corporal 
punishment in the schools. After three years preparation at 
Canandaigua Academy, he enrolled at Middlebury College in 
1834. Disturbed by what he was learning about the condition 
of the slave, he asked authorization from the faculty to 
leave school for a few weeks during his junior year to 
lecture. His aauressae kindled so much opposition that the 
faculty announced he was absent without their permission. 
Codding returned to school, defended himself, forced the 
_faculty to retract their statement, and, like Weld at Lane 


Friend of Man, September 20, 1836, quoting from 
Vermont State Journal; August 25, 1836, quoting from Vermont 


State Journal; Liberator, November 5, 1836; Emancipator, 
November 3, 1830; Herald of Freedom, July 9, 1936; October 
8, 1836; October 15, 1536. 
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two years earlier, hcnorably withdrew from the institution. 
The story is told that he and Weld prayed all night for 
divine guidance and then he enlisted as an anti-slavery 
agent. Murray had recommended him on August 17 and the 
Committee appointed him on October 25.2 

Codding was a telling addition to the lecturing 
force. His address was described as uniting "a great deal 
of geniality and suavity of manner" with earnestness, "clear, 
frank Shaan He seldom lost his self-control, but in 
a& logical manner would quote passage after passage from the 
Bible to prove his argument. A contemporary later contended 
that Salmon Chase rated Codding as the country's greatest 
orator, specifically superior to Clay and Webster. One 
biographer designated Him as a model reformer, one who 
scarcely ever indulged in denunciations of his opposition. — 
He seldom acquired enemies, for even those who opposed him 
respected him. At tihe same time, he remained rigid in 
principle.4 | | 

Even before Rebhateinan an official appointment, he 
commenced his lecturing. In September of 1836 he delivered 


twenty-two addresses in west-central Vermont, five in New 


3Wilson, Appleton's Cyclopaedia, I, p. 673; David wW. 
Bartlett, Modern Meer or Pen Portraits of Living Amer- 
New 


ican Reformers ( ork, 1855); pp. 56-59; Hann . Cod- 

ding, “Ichabod Codding," Wisconsin State Historical Society, 

Proceedings (Madison, 1897), pp. 171-17); Agency Committee 
nutes, meetings of August 17 and October e 1836. 


4Bartlett, Modern Agitators, pp. 56, 72; Codding, 
Wisconsin State Historical Car Proceedings, pp. 175, 


182; Wilson, Appleton's Cyclopaedia, TI, p. 
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Haven, eleven in Shoreham, and six in Sudbury. He estab- 
lished a society of 103 members in the former and another of 
fifty in the latter. The organization which already existed 
iin Shoreham increased its membership to about 100. From 
Sudbury he steered toward Brandon for lectures on September 
30 and October 1 and 2. In the week before the speaial 
state meeting, he probably was wcrking with the ministers 
who were attending the anniversaries in Montpelier. No 
record has been discovered of his activities from the close 
of the anti-slavery conclave on October 13 until he partic- 
ipated in the agents convention in New York City a month 
later .° 

Codding tarried in New York City at least through 
December 6 and then deviated into Westchester County until 
the Christmas holidays. Again no record has been discovered 
of his activities between December 2} and the Vermont anni- 
versary in Brandon, February 15 and 16. However, since the 
Agency Committee received reports from him on both February 
1, and February 22 and authorized payment of $23.48 to him 
for his Bpenses to February 13, he must have been working. © 


After the Vermont convention adjourned, he invaded Windham 


Semancipator, October 20, 1836; November 3, 1836; 
Vermont Telegraph, October 20, 1836; Herald of Freedon, 
November le, B52; December 3, 1836, quoting from Vermont 
State’ Journal. 


CAgency Committee Minutes, meetings of December 6, 
1836 and February 1) and 22, 1837; Third Annual Report of 
ator, Jd 


the Vermont Anti-Slavery Society, Deals ee anuary 
1937; Liberator, Marc ; 37; Vermon elegraph, 
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County for six lectures in Townshend, seven in Grafton, four 
in Windham, and five in Jamaica. He participated in a 
county meeting at Fayetteville and arrived in Wardsboro by 
March 17. Following appearances at Dover and Wilmington, 

he lectured at Halifax from March 27 through March 30. So- 
cileties were founded at Dover and Grafton shortly after his 
visit./ 

Codding remained in Vermont throughout April, May, 
and possibly most of June, 1837. The only record of his 
activities which can be established from anti-slavery 
sources is found by piecing together the list of towns in 
which he reported collecting money. He had been in Guilford 
and West Brattleboro by April 2, in Putney by April 17, and 
in Grafton by April 20. By May 1 he had visited Chester and 
Perkinsville, Ludlow, Saxton's River, and Duttonsville. 
Societies were founded in Dutt onsville and Guilford. Con- 
tinuing his operations northward, he stopped in Warren, 
Waitsfield, ania Swatennunss and arrived in Montpelier by 
early June. He must have remained in that vicinity for 
Several weeks, then spoken in Williamstown, Brookfield, and 
Newbury. Although he in the meantime had written of his 


willingness to transfer to the West, the Agency Committee on 


: 7Rmanci arony Mach 9, 1837; March 30, 1837; Bored 
13, 1837; April 25, 1837; Vermont peiegraph, April 12, 1837; 


Fourth Annual Report of the Vermon nti-Slavery Societ 
with the Bnoceadin S ‘of the Annual Meeting, Holden in 
Middlebury, Februar CAR GEER oe (Brandon, 1038), p. 31; 
EERE Wisconsin State Historical Society, Proceedings, 
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June 15 assigned him to Massachusetts.® 

Alvah Sabin, who declined an appointment in the 
summer of 1836, submitted to Weld's persuasion and was 
commissioned again on September 20. Sabin was born in 
Georgia, Vermont, Octover 23, 1793, was graduated from 
Columbian College in Philadelphia, and was ordained by the 
Baptist church in September of 1821. He supplied pulpits 
in northwestern Vermont at Cambridge, Underhill, and West- 


ford. In 1825 he began a thirty-year ministry to the 


8Pourth Annual Report of the Vermont Anti-Slaver 

Society, p. 3.1; Emanci aoa or, April 13, 1037; May eee yi ; 
July ee 1837; September 1}, 1837; Liberator, July 14, 1837, 
quoting from Montpelier Watchman; Vermont Telegraph, June 
14, 1837, quoting from Montpelier Watchman. Seine served 
in Massachusetts from July o 7 through January of 1838. 
Dispatched to attend the meeting of the Maine Anti-Slavery 
Society, January 3l-February 2, 1838, he was directed to 
remain as national agent in that state until the auxiliary 
assumed responsibility for him in June of 1838. He resigned 
in June of 1840 to accept another agency in Connecticut. He 
was a Vice-President of the 1840 Liberty convention and a 
participant in the organization of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. In 1843 he visited his mother in 
Illinois, intending to remain only a short time. However, 
when the Illinois Anti-Slavery Society offered him an agency, 
he joined forces with Allan, Chauncey Cook, and Cross. He 
served as pastor at Princeton, Lockport, and Joliet. While 
he was in Wisconsin between 1846 and 1849, he established 
the state's first anti-slavery newspaper. He also spoke in 
every county in Iowa before returning to Illinois. He died 
in 1866 (Codding, Wisconsin State Historical Society, Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 175-196; Bartlett, Modern Agitators, pp. ol- 
703 tan Appleton's Cyclopaedia, ae Dp 673; Liberator, 
July 28, 183 ; August ly, TEhO: Dumond, Letters of Birney, I, 
D. nH 8; Advocate of Freedom, March 8, 1836; April 26, 1038; 
June 21, 1030; Christian Mirror, February 15, 1838; Agency 
Committee Minutes, May 5, 1535 meeting; Willey, History of 
the Anti-Slavery Cause, pp. 143-144; Dillon, "The Anti-sla- 
very Movement in Illinois," p. 366; Elizur Wright, Life of 
Myron Holley and What He Did for Liberty and True Religion 
pBOsP ORs 27, p. oo43 Fifth Annual Report of the Executive 

ommittee of the Maine Anti-Slavery Society with ths Minutes 
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of the Anniversary Meeting Held in Hallowell, on the 6th and 
(th of February, 8 0 /Brunswick, 1807, p. 3). 
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Georgia (Vermont) church. At about the same time he entered 
politics and in 1836 he was elected to the state legislature. 
Shortly after May's tour of Vermont, Sabin in the autumn of 
1835 introduced into the state legislature resolutions which 
advocated the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. One of the most influential Baptists in the state, he 
was Vice-President of the state anti-slavery society at the 
time of his appointment to the agency and a conductor and 
Girector of the Underground Railroad.? 

Anti-slavery publications never printed a letter in 
which Sabin chronicled his activities. He probably began 
his services at the agents convention in New York City. On 
December 22, 1836 he addressed a meeting of the Georgia Anti- 
Slavery Society in his own church, on February 15 and 16, 
1837 he was one of the most active participants at the state 
anti-slavery conclave, and on July he spoke before the 
Franklin County Anti-Slavery Society in St. Albans. The 
national society authorized payment of $25.75 in expenses 
and credited other costs against amounts which he owed for 
publications; payments were voted on April 19, 1837 and 
March 1, 1838. However, long before the latter date, the 


9Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of June 5, July 
19, and September 20, 1836; Liberator, December 12, 1835; 


Siebert, underground Railroad; p. 435; First Annual Report 
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of the Vermon Slavery Society, p. 113; Second Annua 

Report of the Vermon -Slavery Society, p. 23 Lewis C. 
ium Histcry of Franklin and Srand Tate Counties, Ver- 
mont, with Illustrations nail Slee ee Sketches of Some 


of the Prominent Men and Pioneers (Syracuse, New York, 1091), 


pp. 584-585; Henry Crocker, History of the Baptists in Ver- 
mont (Bellows Falls, Vermont, OTsy, p. 358. ar 
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Committee in the autumn of 1837 decided not to recommission 
him. The only other record of his activities is to be found 
in reports of collections which he forwarded to New York 
_City. Between February 12 and July 3, 1837 the national 
treasury received from him over $112 which he gathered at 
Georgia, Swanton, Franklin, Westford, Johnson, Cambridge, 
North Fairfax, and Jericho.19 

William McCoy, a minister of Lyndon, Vermont, was 
appointed on September 20. In his only report, written on 
April 2, 1837 and printed in Zion's Watchman, he disclosed 
that during the previous four or five months of his agency, 
he had served primarily in his native Caledonia County in 
northeastern Vermont, although he had spent a few weeks in 
Essex and Orleans counties on the Quebec-frontier. .He had 
organized or others were soon to organize about a dozen new 
societies of from forty to one hundred members each. Within 

10H6rald of Freedom, December 3, 1836, quoting from 


Vermont State Journal; Vermont Telegraph, February 22, 1837; 
Liberator, March qj, 1837; Emancipator, February 9, 1837; 
February 22, 1838; April 26, REKISE July 20, 1837, quoting 
from St. Albans Journal; Agency Committee Minutes, meetings 
of April ‘19, 1837 and March 1, 1838; Third Annual signe of 
the Vermont Anti-Slavery Society, p. 3; Fourth Annua eport 
of the Vermont Anti-Slaver Santee » Pp. 33 Barnes and 
Dumond, Weld-Gr Tetters, 1, p. 16h, He served as a 
local agent for the Vermont society in 1838. Although he 
attended the Albany convention in the summer of 1839, he did 
not favor political action. A Whig, Sabin was elected to 
Congress in 1853 for the first of two terms. He moved to 
Sycamore, Illinois in 1866 and died there in 1881 (Aldrich, 
History of Franklin and Grande Isle Counties, pp. 584-585; 
Crocker, Baptists in Vermont, p. 358; Barnes and Dumond, 
iiectantacletters: 1, p. 46lin; Emancipator, August 8, 1839; 
Fifth Annual Report of the Vermont Anti-Slevery Society, 
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that time, he also participated in the agents convention. 
He apparently did not attend the state anti-slavery anniver- 
sary, February 15 and 16, 1837. The Committee authorized 
payment of $15 for his travel costs until Harel 4. Although 
anti-slavery publications printed no further report of his 
work, McCoy on February 1, 1838 was authorized $60 more for 
expenses. In the meantime, the Committee voted in the 
autumn of 1837 not to re-employ him. The only date which 
can be assigned is to an address at Newark, Vermont on 
September 10, 1837.11 

A Methodist clergyman of considerable renutation in 
Vermont and New Hampshire, Guy Beckley, was also appointed 
on September 20, 1836. Beckley had helped organize the 
church at Wardsboro, Vermont in 1831 and subsequently held 
several pastorates in the two states. By February of 1835 
he was modifying his opinion of the anti-slavery movement. 
He wrote to the editor of the Herald of Freedom that, while | 
he had agreed that slavery was an evil and while he had 
never had any confidence in colonization, he ea unable to 
find anything in abolition doctrine which specified what a 
northerner really could do for the slave. He continued to 
think about the issue and in November of that year he wrote 
again, publicly announcing his advocacy of abolition. In 
March of 1836 he organized an anti-slavery society in Wind- 


llagency Committee Minutes, meetings of September 20, 
1836, March 15 and September 7, 1837, and February 1, 1838; 
Emancipator, November 23, 1837; Zion's Watchman, April 22, 
1037; fovener 11, 1837; Vermont Telegra h, February 22, 
1837;- Barnes and Dumond, Weld-G tters, I, p. héh. 
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ham County and two months later he presided over a conven~- 
tion in Montpelier. Although he expected to begin his agency 
about November 1, 1836, no record has been discovered of any 
speeches which he might have delivered ae he attended 
the agents convention. He set out upon his long journey to 
New York City wae the first of the month; he received 
$65.96 in expenses. and salary for the trip.1¢ 

Until February of 1837, the national headquarters 
did: not publish any report of Beckley's agency. During roe 
second week of February he delivered three lectures and 
formed a society of eighty-one members on February 8 in East 
Bethel and delivered three more addresses and organized an- 
other auxiliary! of sixty-six people on February 10 in East 
Barnard. Instead of attending the state anniversary in 
Brandon, February 15 and 16, he continued lecturing. Be- 
tween February 7 and March 1 he delivered twenty-eight 
addresses at Bethel, Barnard, Rochester, Brandon, Montpelier, 
Middlesex, neater told. and Warren pede peduied three 
additional appointments which snow drifts prevented him from 
discharging. Although he encountered some opposition, he 
was encouraged by the response he received. He adjudged 


Vermont as “becoming abolitionist to the core."13 


l2Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 3373 
Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of September 20 and Novem- 
ber 29, 1836; Herald of Freedom, March.7, 1837; December 12, 
1835; April 6, 1036; December 3, 1836, quoting from Vermont 
State Journal; Zion's Watchman, November 8, 1836; Emancipa- 
tor, pans 16, 1536;-Hemenway, Vermont Historical Gazetteer, 
(Ror erie 
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He returned to Northfield by March 1), probably not 
to lecture again for a month. Between April 1) and May 24 
he worked in Hardwick, Woodbury, Calais, Bethel, Tunbridge, 
Roxbury, and Strafford, usually delivering between one and 
six lectures. According to his report, the people were so 
eager to hear him that they abandoned their fields and jobs; 
eighteen out of every twenty who arrived unconvinced, went 
away abolitionists. 4 

Beckley's summer activities were not reported in the 
press. The Agency Committee authorized $3.62 for his ex- 
penses between March 1) .and June 29 and another $48.77 
between July 1 and October 31. Until the end of October his 
collections totaled only $6.52. One newspaper reported that 
he lectured to the Montpelier Anti-Slavery Society on July 
13. He collected at Hardwick on August 10. He also wrote 
articles from Northfield on July 17 and August 26 about 
episcopal prerogatives and conference rights. On September 
7 the Agency Committee voted to reappoint him for a year, 
with the reservation that he raise his own salary and 
expenses. His second year of agency was much more fruitful 


than the first,15 


March 18, 18373; April 8, 1837. 
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Nothing has been ascertained about the activities of 
Samuel M. Wilson except that the state abolitionists knew 
about his appointment and expected him to serve. A citizen 
of Craftsbury, Vermont, he attended the first annual meeting 
of the state anti-slavery society and served as Vice-Presi- 
dent of that organization in both 1835 and 1836. His only 
recorded appearance was at the formation of the Orleans 
County Anti-Slavery Society on July ll, 1837.16 

James Milligan was the sixth member of the bana of 
Seventy to serve in Vermont. Characterized as a man of 
great eloquence and a fine classical scholar, Milligan 
resembled Daniel Webster. In 1826 he accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church at Ryegate, Vermont, including supsr- 
vision for a time of the Topsham and Craftsbury congrega- 
tions. He participated in the meetings of the Vermont Anti- 
Slavery Society in February of 1835 and was chosen a Vice- 
President. Three months later he accepted the position of 
Manager of the national organization. He delivered addresses 


to the Plymouth, New Hampshire society on February 10, 1636 


Anti-Slavery Society, p. 32. Beckley continued until mid- 
October of t9 as an agent of the national society in Ver- 
mont. Appointed as agent for Michigan in July of 1839, he 
arrived in that state in December. He subsequently became 
active in the Michigan Anti-Slavery Society and helped edit 
the Signal of Liberty (Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of 
May 6, 1838 and July 18, and December 5, 1839; Emancipator, 
October'1, 1840; Dumond, Letters of Birney, II, pp. Tr 
1025; Siebert, Underground Railroad, p. E43). 
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and the New England Anti-Slavery Convention of 1836. In the 
early autumn he.was selected President of the newly-founded 
Caledonia Anti-Slavery Society. In the meantime, he became 
an agent. The only two accounts of his activities tell of 
his chairmanship of the meeting which established the Orleans 
County society on January 11, 1837 and of his active partic- 
ipation, including the position of chairman pro-tempore, in 
the state meeting at Brandon, February 15 and 16,17 

On September 20, 1836 the Agency Committee also 
appointed Chauncey L. Knapp to lecture in central Vermont. 
Although several newspaper articles subsequently identified 
him as a national agent, no record of his services, including 
no authorization of expenses, has been discovered. Murray, 
who was not a national appointee, during a four weeks tour 
of Windsor County in the winter of 1836-1837, delivered six- 


teen addresses and established societies at Hancock, 


liHemenway, Vermont Historical Gazetteer, I, pp. 38h- 

385; Edward Miller and Frederic P. Wells, History of Ryegate, 
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Slavery Society, p. 2; Third Annual Report of the Vermont 
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. Milligan was a participant in both the political an- 
ti-slavery movement and the Underground Railroad. He moved 
from Ryegate, Vermont to New Alexandria, Pennsylvania in 
1840 (Hemenway, Vermont Historical Gazetteer, I, pp. 38y- 
385; Miller, Histor of Rygate, Vermont, p. 1273; Siebert, 
Underground Raliroad, p. Tay Friend of Man, March 7, 1838). 
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Granville, and Rochester, and perhaps East Bethel, Randolph, 
and Springfield. 18 

At the third anniversary of the Vermont Anti-Slavery 
Society at Brandon, February 15 and 16, 1837, agents Knapp, 
Milligan, Codding, and Sabin, joined other leading Vermont 
abolitionists Murray, E. D. Barber, and J. P. Miller. En 
route from Massachusetts to New York, Colver also attended. 
The state organization proudly announced that four new 
county and a large number of town societies had been estab- 
lished during the year. What is more, seventy of the 
seventy-five voters in one town had joined an anti-slavery 
society, seven of the nine Baptist associations in the state 
had passed anti-slavery resolutions, and mob activity had 


virtually disappeared.19 


New Hampshire 


The second annual meeting of the New Hampshire Anti- 
Slavery Society convened in Concord on June 2, 1836. Repre- 
sentatives from twenty-eight auxiliaries heard addresses by 
Elizur Wright, Stanton, and Kimball, among others. By Sep- 
tember of 1836 fifty-one anti-slavery societies, with over 
3.00) members, had been established in the state. This 


success could be credited almost entirely to Storrs who was 


18agency Committee Minutes, September 20, 1636 
meeting; Vermont Telegraph, February 22, 1837; Liberator, 
February 5 7. 


19third Annual Report of the Vermont Anti-Slavery 
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the only individual who had lectured for any significant 
length of time. Although he returned to the state shortly 
. neta the convention adjourned, Storrs! new mission was 
brief. In the face of mob objection on Wednesday, June 22, 
he and D. I. Robinson delivered lectures and orgéhized a 
society of fifty members in Bristol, north of Concord. He 
ranged north to Newbury, Vermont for an address on July 1 
and returned southward for lectures at Plymouth on July 3 
and both Hebron and Plymouth on July 4. When a mob forced 
his meeting in East Sandbornton on July 5 to adjourn, he 
Spoke to the reassembled group in a private home. By July 
6 he returned to Concord for work at society headquarters 
and lectures in the nearby towns during the succeeding three . 
weeks of the month. He spoke at Ludlow on July 17 and at 
Keene on July 2) and 25 and he participated in a Methodist 
Conference anti-slavery gathering in Concord during the week 
of July 24.0 

Storrs closed his long New Hampshire service in the 
extreme southeast corner of the state. He spoke on August 7 
at Newton before an audience so numerous that many stood 
outside and others sat in their carriages. His announcement 
of a scheduled meeting at Exeter created such a stir that 
the local abolitionists were threatened with tar and feath- 
ers. When Storrs resolved to lecture, cost what it might, 
the mob hurled several missiles to break the windows and 
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followed by directing a stream of water inside. Although 
only one-half hour of his lecture was completed, Storrs 
adjourned the meeting. The mob, which had withdrawn to 
refill the engine, returned to find an empty church. By the 
first week of September he reached Montpelier, Vermont, on 
his journey toward his new assignment in New York,¢t 

Approximately a year later Storrs returned to New 
Hampshire for several lectures. After participating in the 
New England Convention, June 2, 1837, he proceeded to Con- 
.cord for the New Hampshire anniversary, June 8. Two days 
later he caught the stage for Dereuincc preach twice on Sun- 
day, June 11 and lecture on June 12, en route to the Method- 
ist Conference in Maine. On their return journey, Scott and 
Storrs attended the New Hampshire Conference and spoke in 
Great Falls.°< 

The slackening of activities and eventual departure 
of Storrs during the summer of 1836 forced the New England 
abolitionists to offset the loss by undertaking additional 
lecturing themselves. Among the Boeyiis and subsequent 
agents who spoke were D. I. Robinson, Woodbury, and Stanton. 
Robinson not only appeared with Storrs on June 22, bout he 


also spoke to the Tamworth society on July 5. Woodbury 
: 


elNew York Evangelist, August 20, 1836; Herald of 
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lectured on July 4 to the Concord auxiliary. Stanton, who 
was collecting money in New England, and Weld, who was 
recruiting agents, arrived in Exeter on August 30 to attend 
the assembly of the New Hampshire Congregational Association. 
After participating in many private conferences with the 
delegates, Stanton hastened southward for addresses at 
Amesbury Mills, Massachusetts on August 31, Haverhill on 
September 1, and Pawtucket, Rhode Island on September 4. He 
returned to New Hampshire to lecture in Root's church in 
Dover on September 7, 8, and ll. He also spoke for. nearly 
aie hours on the latter date in Great Falls. On September 9 
he lectured in the Concord Town Hall and he appeared before 
a small audience in Portsmouth on September 12. By the 
following day he entered Maine.¢3 | 

Even after two regular agents were assigned to the 
state, the local abolitionists continued their service. Root 
spoke in Concord on July 6 and September 12, to the faculty 
and students at Dartmouth on November 6, 7, and 8, at Durham 
on Thanksgiving evening, at Chester on January 12, 13, and 
15, 1837, at Derry on January 1}, at Canterbury on March 7, 
and at Portsmouth on April 16. Woodbury opened a course of 
four lectures in Concord on Monday, December 26. When the 


colonizationists succeeded in closing the Town Hall to his 
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fourth meeting, he lectured in a local church. 24 

Although it might have appeared to be ignoring New 
Hampshire appeals, the national society was trying to pro- 
cure agents for the state. On June 5, 1836 the Agency 
Committee appointed N. P. Rogers for three months, but he 
declined the commission. It assigned William McCoy on Sep- 
tember 20 to both Vermont and New Hampsnire, but no record 
has been discovered to indicate that he served in the latter 
state. At the same meeting the Committee also commissioned 
a Goffstown minister, David Stowell, but he apparently also 
declined. Stanton assured the state abolitionists in Sep- 
tember that seven or eight of the new agents would be 
assigned to aid them. When those whom he mentioned as the 
most likely candidates, Root, Scott, and a Reverend Mister 
Campbell of New York, refused to serve, the full responsi- 
bility of lecturing in the state fell upon Jonathan Hazelton 
and D. I. Robinson. 2> 

Born about 1800, Jonathan Hazelton was admitted on 
trial to the New England Methodist Conferance in1827 and 
was ordained a deacon in 1829 and a bishop in 1831. He 
answered pastoral calls from ‘Sandwich, 1827; Athens, Ver- 


mont, 1828-1829; Mendon, 1830; East Plainfield, 18333 


2hyerald of Freedom, July 16, 1836; September 17, 
1836; November 12, 1036; November 26, 1836; December 31, 
1836; January 28, 1837; March ll, 1837; Zion’s Watchman, 
April 29, 1837; Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of 
February 8 and March 22, 1837. 
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Claremont, 1834; and Plymouth, 1835. Hazelton had looked 
upon slavery as an evil for years, but had generally Irnown 
very little about the institution. After he read one of the 
colonization pamphlets in 1831 or 1832, he would give no 
Support to that society. When he heard in 183) that Storrs 
had become an abolitionist, he did not understand what the 
word meant, but he was certain that his assotiate had made 
an unfortunate decision. Learning that Storrs was also 
affiliated with an abolition newspaper at Concord, he wes 
_ inclined to rally to the defense of colonization. However, 
he received the Herald of Freedom in March of 1835, he began 
to read Scott's articles in Zion's Herald, and he obtained 
Birney's essay on colonization. After the first Anti-Slavery 
Record convinced him of the safety of emancipation, he was a | 
confirmed and outspoken abolitionist .26 

Upon the suggestion of Weld, he rode to Concord on 
September 9 to procure a supply of. books and tracts for 
gratuitous distribution. He delivered his initial lecture 
on September 18 at West Plymouth. From the twenty-second to 
the twenty-fourth, he roamed through a number of towns, dis- 
tributing tracts, visiting abolitionists, and arranging for 
subsequent lectursas. He began his strenuous speaking program 


‘on September 25 and 26 at Grantham. In general, he toiled 


“6Herald of Freedom, April 27, 1839; Agency Committee 
Minutes, August 2, 1836 meeting; Carter, Native Ministry of 
New Hampshire, p. 348; Ezra 8. Stearns, Histor ‘cof Ashburn- 
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throughout the next month in territory in which Storrs haa 
already organized societies. After a lecture on September 
27 at Plainfield, he spoke two days later at Lebanon. On 
October 2 and 3 he delivered addresses at the infamous 
Canaan and on October and 5, at Grantham. Although he had 
been concentrating upon one small corner of the state, he 
declared that he found more work in the three northwestern 
counties of Sullivan, Grafton, and Coos than he could per- 
form in a year.c/ 

By October 8 he had returned southward to lecture 
again and to add thirty-five more people to the society at 
Plymouth, After a meeting on October 14, he helped estab- 
lish another auxiliary at Groton. He returned to Canaan 
during the last week of the month. When a crowd prevented 
the abolitionists from assembling in the meeting house on 
the twenty-sixth, they withdrew to a private home. Although 
the host invited some of the mob to participate in the meet- 
ing, they chose instead to hurl a large stone against the 
door, splitting it from top to bottom. On October 30, after 
he delivered three lectures, Hazelton formed an anti-slavery 
society. His success was not complete, however. When he 
attempted to bring the offenders to justice, the Grand Jury 
had to vote twice before it would receive the complaint and 
eventually it returned a verdict against qe eee Many 


of the selectmen and the town clerk remained.after a reguiar 


<?Emancipator, October 20, 1836; Herald of Freedom, 
October 15, 1836; October 29, 1836. 
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Town Meeting adjourned to pass resolutions which denounced 
abolition and provided for a Vigilance Committee of twenty- 
three to prevent future anti-slavery activities, 28 

Hazelton attended the agents convention in New York 
City from mid-November until he embarked for Boston on 
December 2. His next reported addresses were in Franconia 
and Bethlehem from December 23 to 29. He spoke for almost 
two hours without interruption at Bethlehem, but he encoun- 
tered opposition at Franconia. At the close of his first 
lecture, a minister condemned the abolitionists for worsening 
the conditions of the slave and unduly exciting the North. 
When several of its leaders did not participate, a mob post- 
poned its plans to disrupt his meeting five days later. The 
next day, however, a delegation of six townspeople demanded 
that he stop setting neighbor against neighbor. His oppo- 
nents took possession of the meeting house and forced Hazel- 
ton to lecture ina private home. He delivered fifteen 
lectures in the same area during the last three weeks of 
January. When he returned to Franconia on January 13, he 
found that mob spirit had abated and an anti-slavery society 
had been formed. Response was again favorable to him in 
Bethlehem. Including Sunday, January 29, he delivered four 
lectures in Littleton. He also spoke at Waterford, White- 
field, Peeling, and Concord, Vermont and established a 


society of sixty members on January 20 at the latter 


28Herald of Freedom, October 15, 1836; October 22, 
1836; November 5, 1836; November 12, 1836; December 31, 1836. 


a cat 


community. ©9 

With the exception of a report of lectures on March 
4, 5, and 7 in Lisbon, the newspapers printed nothing about 
Hazelton's activities for the next three months. From the 
middle of April until June 1 he delivered twenty-four lec- 
tures: one in Rumney, one in Franklin, two in Newhampton, 
two in Northfield, three in Bristol, one in Andover, four in 
Whitefield, two in Lisbon, and three in Landaff. In the 
last three communities constitutions were presented, but 
officers were not selected; 104 people affiliated themselves 
with the three new organizations. He closed his agency with 
a speech before the Alexandria Anti-Slavery Society on Tues- 
day, June 13. The Committee agreed to accept his resignation 
on June 15 and subsequently voted to pay him $29.59 in ex- 
penses to July 29.30 

Another Methodist pastor, David I. Robinson, was 
recommended for an agency by Storrs as early as the spring 
of 1836; the Committee appointed him in June and assigned 


him to Maine, but apparently he was unable to serve at that 


29Herald of Freedom, January 28, 1837; February 11, 
The hs pos 7 


30Rmancipator, June 15, 1837; Herald of Freedom, 
April 22, 1837; oe 15, 1837; September 23, 1837; Agency 
Committee Minutes, meetings of June 15 and August 3, 1837; 
Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 464. Hazelton 
continued to be "zealous in the cause." A founder of the 
Methodist Anti-Slavery Society in the autumn of 1837, he 
held pastorates at Northfield in 1839, Hanneken in 180, and 
Derry, 1841-1842. He withdrew from the Conference in 1843 
Zion's Watchman, November 11, 1837; Herald of Freedom, 
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time. Nevertheless, he lectured at the annual meeting in 
Concord on June 2, at Bristol from June 22 to 25, and at 
Tamworth on July 5. Weld subsequently persuaded him to 
accept the commission with the understanding that he would 
serve whenever Ke could during the winter and enter more 
fully into his duties in the spring. When he returned from 
the agents convention, he made arrangements which would have 
pdtthitte amram owadvous approximately one-fourth of his time 
to the promotion of anti-slavery. However, illness for six 
weeks restricted even that effort to occasional reading and 
writing about the issue. >t 

Restored to good health, he slowly resumed his com- 
missioned duties. In late January, 1837 he preached against 
‘slavery at Orford. When his opponents failed to appear for 
a scheduled debate before the Rumley lyceum on February 1, 
he spoke alone. After an address on February 7 at the annual 
meeting of the Campton Anti-Slavery Society, he lectured at 
Plymouth on February 8 and 9 and at Groton on February le. 
He embarked upon another short tour in March. He spoke, 
twice in Alexandria on March 18 and 20, even though he was 
locked out of the scheduled meeting house. On the next 
evening he delivered an address in the schoolhouse in. 
Bristol. Forced to devote most of his time to his pastoral 


duties in Plymouth, he lectured only twice more in the 


3lAgency Committee Minutes, meetings of April 18, 
June 5, and December 6, 1836; Herald of Freedom, June 11, 
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Spring, at Plymouth on March 31 and at Holderness on April 
3. The Agency Committee paid $17.25 for his expenses until 
June 1,32 

Robinson joined Hazelton for lectures before the 
Alexandria Anti-Slavery Society on June 13. On June 28 he 
Spoke at the Hebron meeting house. During the remainder of 
the summer he delivered four addresses at Holderness, two at 
Campton, two at Meredith Bridge, and one at Sandborton 
Bridge. He also attended the sessions of the New Hampshire 
Conference in the Somersworth Methodist church on July 7. 
His appearance at Meredith Bridge evoked another display of 
mob action. Denied the rer oy the court house or the Con- 
gregational meeting house, the abolitionists were forced to 
assemble ite a schoolhouse outside pHs village. On August 9 
the mob attempted to break up the meeting by shouting, 
threatening, Ewocenineh and striking against the house. 
Among the objects which were hurled inside were a "mass of 
turf and bird," a stone which passed near Robinson's Hens 
and a club which sailed over the heads of the audience. The 
windows were eventually closed, causing the temperature in- 
side to rise so high that Robinson had to shorten his address. 
When he returned to the same community on August 28, he was 
assaulted with rotten eggs. The Agency Committee on July 15 


directed him to transfer his operations to Maine as soon as 


32agency Committee Minutes, ers of March 15 and 
July 8, 1837; Zion's Watchman, March 18, 1837; March 25, 
1837; April 15, 1037; April ©9, 1837; May 20, 1837; Herala 
of Freedom, April 1, 1837; April 15, 1837. 
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he could. In order to be able to devote his full time to 
his duties, he broke up housekeeping in late August. He 


arrived in Portland on Friday, September Lajas 
Maine 


The Agency Committee was just as unsuccessful in 
employing agents for Maine as it was for New Hampshire. 
Probably for that reason, it made no systematic effort to 
abolitionize the state in 1837. On June 5, 1836 the Com- 
mittee recommended the appointment for three months at $500 
per annum and travel expenses of Pomeroy, Thurston and his 
brother, and George Adams. It also asked Robinson to lecture 
in the state. None of the men acceded with the exception of 
.David Thurston who agreed to serve a total of three months 
at his convenience between July and the following May. Al- 
though the Committee on September 20 also assigned Henry C. 
Wright to Maine, it reversed this decision on October 5 and 
dispatched him to Rhode Island. 34 


As a result, with the exception of the limited 


33Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of July 15, 
1837 and January 18, 1538; Herald of Freedom, June 10, 1837; 
July 15, 1837; August 12, 1037; August 19, 1837; September 
23, 1837; Liberator, June 16, 1837; Friend of Man, June 21, 
1837; Zion's Watchman, August 12,. 1837; Emenci ator, July 
20, 1837; September 28, 1837. Robinson continued to serve 
until the spring of 1839, first as lecturing and later as 
financial agent for the national and New Hampshire societies 
(Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of April 5, May 8, and 
Heya 1838; Herald of Freedom, August 25, 1837; May 18, 
1839). a arn : 


34Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of June 5, 
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operations of Thurston, lecturing in the state during the 
following months was limited to whatever outsiders could 
perform. P.R. Russell delivered one address and postponed 
another because of the opposition to him in Bath in August 
of 1836. The primary contribution was Stanton's. After 
drawing up the plans with Weld in New York City for the big 
lecturing effort of 1836-1837, Stanton accepted an appoint- 
ment as financial agent who initial objective was to visit 
towns in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. He did 
not reach Portland from the southern part of New England 
until Tuesday, September 13, 1836. Although the community 
appeared to be quiet enough when he began his lecture in the 
Friends! meeting house that evening, a horn suddenly blared, 
a mob surrounded the building, and stones and mud were 
thrown through the windows. The missiles and shouting con- 
tinued until the address was concluded. <A Wednesday after- 
noon meeting occurred without opposition, but another large 
crowd collected outside the building that evening. Consta- 
bles prevented the disturbance from getting out of hand. 
Although the mob followed the unprotected Stanton when he 
left, they did not attempt to molest him. He delivered five 
lectures and collected $300 in Portland. On Thursday eve- 
ning, September 15 he spoke in North Yarmouth and on the 


following day he boarded the stage for Massachusetts .2> 


35Liberator, October 1, 1836; May 12, 1837; Herald 
of Freedom, September 2), 1836, quoting from Journal o 
Reform; November 12, 1836; Emancipator, October 6, 1030; 
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From October 9 to 21 Stanton worked in Montpelier, 
including addresses on October 19 and 20 before the Vermont 
Anti-Slavery Society. He returned to Portland to attend the 
Meine anniversary, October 26. The meeting was stormy. The 
abolitionists secured permission from the mayor to use the 
City Hall, but their opponents discussed the issue and 
passed a resolution which demanded the withdrawal of the 
authorization. One hour before the anti-slavery conclave 
was to begin, the mayor yielded. Forced to assemble in a 
private home, the abolitionists deferred their public ses- 
Sions until the next afternoon at the Friends! meeting house. 
That evening, as expected, a riot ensued. The mayor refused 
to guarantee the protection which the abolitionists requested 
for the next evening's meeting. However, events of the day 
and the determination of the elite of the city to restore 
order prompted him to change his mind. He sent so many of 
his associates that the meeting was "a perfect jam." | 
Thurston and Fessenden joined Stanton as featured speakers. 
On his return trip to Massachusetts, Stanton lectured in 
South Berwick. 36 

Although Thurston accepted his appointment in the 
summer of 1836, his only reported lecture for the remainder 
of the year was delivered before the annual meeting of the 
Middlesex County (Massachusetts) Anti-Slavery Society in 
Lowell, October 5, 1836. In addition, he attended the New 


36Christian Mirror, November 3, 1836; Emancipator, 
November 10, 3; Friend of Man, November 17, : 
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York City agents convention. Thurston opened his official 
lecturing in Cumberland County in January of 1837 with three 
addresses in Pownal, two in Walnut Hills Parish of North 
Yarmouth, and two in Cumberland. His audiences were small 
and he encountered deep apathy. Nevertheless, attendance 
steadily improved as he progressed through appointments at 
North Vassalboro, East Vassalboro, Winslow, Waterville, 
Litchfield, Winthrop Village, East Winthrop, three separate 
localities of Monmouth, West Waterville, and Skowhegan. He 
spoke at Readfield Corner on February 20, in Monmouth on the 
evening of March 7, before a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Augusta on March 8, at Waterville on March 
10, twice at Norridgewock on March 12, and at Sidney on 
March ly. After attending protracted religious meetings in 
Wate-ville between March 17 and 23, he lectured and preached 
at West Waterville on Saturday and Sunday, March 2) and 25. 
He spoke again on March 26 and conducted a protracted meeting 
the following day at Waterville. In the meantime, he also 
lectured in two localities in Bloomfield township.37 
Continuing his efforts whenever possible, Thurston 
proceeded from Bloomfield to deliver three lectures in 
Norridgewock and three more in neighboring communities. On 
Monday evening, March 27 he attended the concert of prayer 
and organized an anti-slavery society at its conclusion. He 


lectured twice on April 2 in Solon, once on April 4 in Skow- 


37christian Mirror, April 27, 1837; May 11, 1837; 
Emancipator, Apps uno 
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hegan, and once on April 9 in New Sharon. On Sunday the 
sixteenth he conducted two services at Readfield and on the 
following Sunday he delivered four lectures at the Wesleyan 
Seminary at Kent's Hill, Readfield. He resumed his lectures 
at the seminary on May 8, speaking for five successive eve- 
nings. In the meantime, he attended the two-week sessions 
of the Kennebec and Somerset Associations. He also lectured 
in Hallewell. He delivered his final addresses for the 
month at Farmington, May 14, 15, and 16. The Agency Commit- 
tee authorized payment of $5.94 for his expenses. 38 

His lecturing efforts throughout the summer of 1837 
were more infrequent. He spoke on July 11 against mob oppo- 
sition at the Free Will Baptist Seminary in Parsonsfield on 
July 13, 14, and 16 in Limeric, and on July 18 at Waterboro. 
He organized the Winthrop Juvenile society on July 17. He 
also lectured at Shapleigh, Emery Mills, Sanford, and Spring 
Vale. After an address at Lisbon Corner on August 6, he 
attended two dedications and an ordination at Topsham. He 
spent the remainder of the week primarily with the colored 
people of Portland. As he ranged toward the northeast, he 
undertook an exploring trip of Lincoln County, lecturing 
only in New Castle on August 20. In Waldo County he pre- 
sented three addresses in Belfast and three in West Prospect. 
On the day following the anniversary of the theological 


seminary at Bangor, Thursday, August 31, he delivered a 
Se 


38christian Mirror, May 25, 1837; June 15, 1837; 
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lecture to the largest audience he had ever drawn; he estab- 
lished a town society the next evening. Among his other 
late summer lectures were two in Bath, two in Winthrop, and 


one each at Bowdoin and Bowdoinham. 39 
Rhode Island 


The progress of the anti-slavery cause in Rhode 
Island was rather steady until the state society was organ- 
ized in Fsbruary of 1836. Thereafter, the failure to obtain 
the services of Goodell, Stanton, and C. C. Burleigh seemed 
to thwart further development. Until the autumn, the only 
Significant contribution by any of the employees of the 
national organization was the preparation of the abolition- 
ist case for presentation before a committee of the state 
legislature. A set of rsasolutions from a Newport anti- 
abolitionist meeting in September, 1835 and another set 
passed by Southern legislatures, both of which denounced 


anti-slavery leaders, were referred by the legislature to a 


329Emancipator, August 2h, 1837; September 28, 1837; 
October 5, 1837; October 12, 1837; Christian Mirror, August 
31, 1837. Thurston remained in the employ of the national 
society until July of 1838, rendering even more valuable 
service than he had during his first year. After he re- 
Signed, he visited Europe before returning to his pastorate 
at Winthrop. He was a founder of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society in 1840. In 1851 his parish split over 
his support of anti-slavery so Thurston left to preach in 
four Maine towns until 1859. He was minister at Litchfield 
from 1860 until his death in 1865. He also served as a del- 
egate to the Frankfurt Peace Congress in 1850 and as Presi- 
dent of the American Missionary Society in 1859 (Thurston, 
Brief History of Winthrop, p. 123; Stackpole, History of 

nthrop, pp. 9 SEE EL Agency Committee Minutes, May 18, 
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committee for study. The committee drafted a bill, but the 
party leaders deferred consideration until the next session. 
When the abolitionists presented memorials asking to be 
heard, the committee, by a 3-2 vote, agreed to afford the 
opportunity for the interested parties to furnish their 
arguments, remarks, and evidences in writing. Potter pro- 
ceeded to Troy to plead for assistance, but Weld was 
battling mobs to establish the right of freedom of speech 
and could not be convinced that his services were needed 
more in Rhode Island. Therefore, the Agency Committee 
delegated Stanton and Phelps to prepare the case and also 
tried to persuade Loring and Sewall to lend their talents. 
Unfortunately, Stanton became i111 and had to remain under 
treatment in Providence, so C. C. Burleigh and David L. 
Child hastened to the aid of Phelps. After seeing the 
material which the petitioners proposed to present, the 
assembly decided to postpone the investigation indefinitely. 
When the disappointed abolitionists asked for permission to 
use a room in the State House to present their papers to the 
public, the Assembly laid the request on’the table by a 36- 
28 vote. Unable to obtain a hearing in Newport, the Rhode 
Island Anti-Slavery Society called a meeting in Providence, 
listened to addresses by Burleigh, Phelps, and Child, and 
issued an official statement which it sent to the assembly- 
men, accompanied by the last annual report of the American 


Anti-Slavery Society.40 


4Oemancipator, June 30, 18363; July 21, 1836; Herald 
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The initial attempt to procure agents for the state 
was virtually unsuccessful. The Agency Committee on June 5, 
1836 recommissioned Burleigh and in July appointed the Rev- 
erend John Blain, but both men declined. They did agree to 
address an anti-slavery meeting in Pawtucket on July 4. The 
state society was no more effective in its efforts to employ 
Scott. As a result, lecturing during the summer was limited 
to Began a addresses delivered by George Benson, Garrison's 
brother-in-law, and Chace.41 

Probably somewhat embarrassed by the dearth of pro- 
gress in Rhode Island since the previous winter, the Agency 
‘Committee on September 20 deputed William H. Burleigh, Henry 
C. Wright, Gould, Beldon, and Stanton to assist Potter until 
the November anniversary. Although Burleigh and Beldon were 
both appointed to agencies in August, no record has been 
discovered to imply that they performed any service before 
they participated in the agents convention. Since the 
reports of the Fats meeting indicate that they did not 
attend, they probably did not begin their employment until 
late November. On the other hand, Wright arrived in the 


state on October 18 and presented his first addresses in 


of Freedom, July 9, 1836; Liberator, July 2, 1836; Letter of 
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Bristol on October 20, 21, and 23. In spite of poor attend- 
ance, some anti-abolitionist posted a placard which endeav- 
ored to arouse the citizens to protest against his scheduled 
mesting on October 2h. One group of men, determined to pre- 
vent violence, attended the lecture, listened politely, and 
safely escorted Wright to his lodgings at the conclusion. 
On October 25 he proceeded to Warren and spoke twice. After 
his third lecture on October 31, the hall was closed to him, 
limiting his activities during the Succeeding week to the 
distribution of papers.42 

Goutd was in Crawford County in the western ena of 
Pennsylvania on September 23. If one takes into account the 
time to cross the mountains and organize his operations in 
his new location, he could not have served more than a few 
weeks at most before the state meeting. Stanton returned 
from northern New England for an address in Potter's church 
in Pawtucket on September 4, but he immediately withdrew 
again, Since his activities are unaccounted for between 
September 27 and approximately October 7, he might have been 
in Rhode Island. In addition, after the state anniversaries 
in Maine and Vermont, he might have returned again by 


approximately November 1. He did attend the anniversary on 


H2agency Committee Minutes, meetings of August 2 and 
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November 9,43 

In addition to those already mentioned, Nathaniel 
Southard, another member of the band of Seventy, crossed the 
border from his assigned field in Massachusetts to Chepachet 
on Monday morning, October 17 in order to schedule a lecture 
in the town's only meeting house. .He spoke in Burrilville 
and then returned to Chepachet for the single address. 44 

Ray Potter, the only member of the Seventy perma- 
nently assigned to Rhode Island, was a Baptist minister of 
Pawtucket, a founder of the American and Rhode Island Anti- 
Slavery societies, and the bulwark of abolition in the state 
almost from the beginning of the militant movement. He was 
Vice-President of the Providence Anti-Slavery Society, Man- 
ager of the national organization, and one of the first local 
agents whom the Committee commissioned. Between the date of 
his permanent appointment, probably in September of 1836, 
and October 26, he lectured in fifteen communities, trying 
fo arouse interest in the state meeting, collect subscription 
payments, and circulate petitions. He assisted Wright in 
Bristol. After participating in the state anniversary from 
November 9 to 11, Potter proceeded to New York City for the 
agents convention. He withdrew from the meeting early, how- 
ever, and resigned shortly thereafter. According to The 


Liberator, he confessed in a letter to his congregation that 
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he had engaged in an illicit intercourse with a church sister 
who would soon bear a child. This, naturally, marked the end 
of Potter's effectiveness in anti-slavery circles. Neverthe- 
less, the Committee did appoint him to a local agency and 
authorized $13.25 for his October lecturing expenses.4> 

The Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Society's first anni- 
versary convened in Providence from November 9 to 11. Over 
130 delegates from twenty towns listened to addresses by 
Stanton, Woodbury, Lewis Tappan, H. C. Wright, Gould, George 
Benson, and. RvcG.e Wild damsia a Potter aC «iC. Burleigh, and 
Wild tanbChace were also present. Authorization for the cre- 
ation of a committee to hire and direct an agent for the 
state was one of its principal actions. Voting to appoint 
an agent and finding one were two different matters. The 
state executive committee even advertised in anti-slavery 
newspapers. The national society, forced to accept Potter's 
resignation, directed C. C. Burleigh in December of 1836 to 
proceed to Rhode Island as soon as he completed his labors 
in Pennsylvania, but the Committee in February reversed 
itself even before Burleigh shifted. Instead, it instructed 
Stanton and Dresser to transfer into Rhode Island. Stanton 


may have complied temporarily, for reports of his activities 
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January i, rege and November 17 and December 6 and 20, 1836. 
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during February were sketchy, but both men were serving in 
Massachusetts by the first week in March. 46 

Anti-slavery did benefit from the employment of a 
financial agent by the state society. The Agency Committee 
initially reassigned Oliver Johnson, who was lecturing in 
Pennsylvania, to Vermont. Perhaps he did not approve of the 
transfer or was dissatisfied with his employment for some 
other reason, In any case, he resigned and accepted a fi- 
nancial agency for the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Society. 
He may have been employed at the same time by the national 
organization, for the Agency Committee paid his expenses of 
$41.89 to September 20, 1837. After a short visit to Boston 
to see his wife, he returned to Rhode Island for addresses 
before the ladies! society and two public meetings in Provi- 
dence. In addition, he delivered three lectures in each of 
the villages of Chepachet, Harmony, and Greenville. He 
found audiences were small, prejudice was deep. He charac~ 
terized the abolitionists of the state as cold and inactive. 
By the beginning of April he departed to spend the remainder 
of the year in Massachusetts until his appointment as Corre- 
sponding Secretary and General Agent of the Rhode Island 


society in the autumn.47 


L6emancipator, November 17, 18363; November 2), 1836; 
January 12, 1837; Friend of Man, November 24, 1836, quoting 
from Providence Journal; February 1, 1837; Liberator, Novem- 
ber 19, 1036; Herald oF Freedom, November 19, 3; Agency 
Committee Minutes, meetings of December 6, 1836 and February 
7 and 22 and May 17, 1837. 
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Chaplin may also have served in Rhode Island when he 
was finally able to enter the national organization's employ 
as was reported at the Agency Committee's meeting of March 
14, 1837. His expenses of $32.77 were paid from February 10 
to the close of his agency, probably about June 30. Anti- 
Slavery sources seldom mentioned any of: his activities. 
Chace wrote that only Chaplin and Stanton aided their meet- 
ings during the last week of June and that Chaplin, because 
of illness, had not achieved much. The Liberator reported 
that Chaplin and Grosvenor spoke at the meetings of the 
state society in South Kingston and East Greenwich on June 
20 and 21, respectively. Chaplin forwarded $30 to the 


national society's treasury.48 
Connecticut 


Birney characterized anti-slavery conditions in 
Connecticut as the product of little expenditure and little 
effort. The inability to secure agents was again the reason 
for lack of progress. On April 5, 1836 the Agency Committee 


voted to inquire into the qualifications of a Dr. Beardsley 


~ 


and 14) and November 2, 18373; Johnson, William Lloyd Garrison, 
p. 252; Birney, James G. Birney, p. 296; Letter of onnson 
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of Monroe, on June 5 it recommended the three months! 
appointment of Woodbury for work in Litchfield County and 
it reassigned C. C. Burleigh to Connecticut whenever he com- 
pleted his duties in Rhode Island, on July 13 it directed 
Wright to obtain from the Reverend J. Harvey of Hartford 
agency nominations from the East Windsor Seminary or from 
among his ministerial friends, on October 7 it appointed 
George Beecher of Batavia, Ohio for Connecticut, and on 
February 8, 1837 it decided that Colver should shift to the 
state as soon as possible. Beardsley was never employed, 
Burleigh temporarily rejected his commission and later was 
assigned elsewhere, Harvey failed to make a nomination, 
Woodbury and Beecher declined serving, and Colver could lec- 
ture only if he were permitted to remain near his home. As 
a result, Connecticut continued throughout 1837 to be the 
only heavily-populated northern state without a state society. 
Progress was confined to the work which was undertaken by the 
two appointees who did accept, Edward R. Tyler and William 
H. Burleigh, and by agents who were assigned to other states, 
but who would stray into Connecticut.49 

Edward R. Tyler was born at Guilford, Vermont, Au- 
gust 3, 1800, the son of the state's Chief Justice. After 
being graduated from Yale in 1825, he served as pastor of 


the South Church in Middletown, Connecticut until he was 


U9 agency Committee Minutes, meetings of April 5, 
June 5, July 6, 13, and 19, and October 7, 1836 and February 
8, 1837; Emancipator, June 1, 18373; October 12, 1837; Decem- 
ber 14, 1837; Correspondence Between Elmore and Birney, p. 
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called to the Colebrook Congregational Church in 1833. On 
April 5, 1836 the Committee commissioned him for one year at 
a salary which later was established at $700 per annum. 
While he was attending the anniversary of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in May, he discussed his task and he was 
subsequently assigned to Middlesex County. His church 
agreed to release him on May 23 and he began his agency on 
approximately July 1,50 

Even before entering upon his lecturing duties, 
Tyler at the General Association of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut in June spoke against resolutions which criticized 
the activities of anti-slavery agents. He opened his agency 
with a week's effort in Warren, climaxed by the organization 
about July 11 of a society of twenty-seven members. Steer- 
ing down the Connecticut River, he lectured at Deep River on 
July 19, in a Baptist meeting house four miles away on July 
21, and against opposition in Chester on July 22. The mob 
caused an hysterical fit in one woman and struck others with 
missiles. He also visited other communities in the county 


in order to arrange for later addresses.>1 


S50Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of April 5, May 
4, June 5, and July 6 and 19, 1836; ao Annual Report of 
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pp. O2- riend of Man, May 3, 1837; New York Evan- 
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quoting from Middletown Gazette; Emancipator, June 9, 1836; 
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Reports of Tyler's activities after the end of July 
were limited. In September he assisted Phelps at an anti- 
Slavery meeting in Farmington and on another occasion he 
presented four lectures in Waterbury, two of which were 
disturbed by mobs. In early October Tyler delivered several 
addresses in North Lyme and Durham and attended a meeting of 
the Middlesex Association in Saybrook. He scheduled a county 
convention in Middletown for November 15.52 

During the last week of December, 1836 Tyler set out 
upon a four weeks excursion into Litchfield County. He ini- 
tially delivered five or six lectures to the Warren society 
which had increased in membership to about fifty. He con- 
ducted meetings for six successive evenings and organized a 
society of about forty members in South Cornwall, while he 
preached all day Sunday and delivered seven lectures in North 
Cornwall. After an address to a few abolitionists ina pri- 
vate home in Wolcottville, he organized a society of eight 
or nine persons. Thereafter, no further MSCOMrd 9Of el S 
activities has been discovered until he and Birney encaun- 
tered a mob at Hartford sometime between May 26 and 29. The 
Committee paid him $92.64 for his activities until June 14.53 


August 11, 1836; August 2, 1837; September 8, 1836, quoting 
from Christian Secretary. 
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William H. Burleigh was born in Woodstock, Connecti- 
cut on February 2, 1812. A Yale graduate, he was a man of 
good intellect, a fine writer, and a poet of limited note. 
When the Prudence Crandall controversy aroused the citizens 
of the state, Burleigh taught in Miss Crandall'ts school and 
helped his brother Charles edit the Unionist, the small news 
‘paper financed principally by the Tappans. He was arrested 
for violating Connecticut's Black Laws. Recommended for an 
agency by Samuel J. May on August 2 and supported by Weld, 
Wright, Stanton, and Knapp, Burleigh was appointed on August 
17. He probably did not begin immediately, for on October 5 
he was directed to serve in Rhode Island until that state's 
anniversary. No record indicates that he did. He attended 
the agents convention and then opened his labors in Connect- 


icut in December of 1836.54 


1837; July 6, 1837; New York Evangelist, March 25, 18373 
Friend of Man, June 7, 18373; June 1}, 1837. Tyler continued 
Ss agency until the state society was established in April 
of 1838. He remained active in anti-slavery work as editor 
of the New England religious newspaper, the Connecticut Ob- 
server, for four years and the New Englander for five more. 

He also wrote the pamphlet Slaveholding a Malum in se, or 
Invariably Sinful (Hartford, Connecticut, 1039). He favored 
political action and Joined the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. He died in 1848 (Manchester, Histor of 
Colebrook, pp. 82-8); Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of 
July 8 and October 5, 1837; Letter of Tyler to Phelps, March 
8, 1838, Phelps MSS; Letter of Phelps to Tappan, March 19, 
1838, Lewis Tappan MSS; Pennsylvania Freeman, January 17, 
1839; Liberator, October i ; May i, O; August ll, 
1840; Massachusetts Abolitionist, October 1, 1840). 
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After the agents convention, William Burleigh in- 
vaded the territory around New London, Connecticut. At his 
second lecture in Milltown, a mob took possession of the 
schoolhouse, compelling the abolitionists to assemble in the 
nearby meeting house. The newspapers printed no account of 
his activities from December 10 until January 1. He deliv- 
ered twenty lectures and traveled 120 miles, mostly on foot, 
between January 1 and 26. He attended « monthly concert of 
prayer in Chaplin on January 2 and he lectured before small 
congregations in the community on the following two days. 

He walked to Pachaug on January 5, lectured that evening, 
and spoke in three pene nent localities in Hampton on Janu- 
ayes, ©74¢and'&: He was organizing subscription groups on 
the school district level. After a lecture on January 9 in 
Goshen, a western district of Hampton, he met ‘with members 
of the Chaplin Anti-Slavery Society on January 10 and deliv- 
ered his closing address in Chaplin on the eleventh. He spoke 
again at Goshen on Sunday, January 15. Lectures to full 
houses in Mansfield, January 16, 17, and 18 were followed by 
debates upon the relative merits of colonization and anti- 
slavery at Wilmington on January 19 and 20. Bad weather 


delayed his concluding addresses at Mansfield until January 
23,55 


meetings of August 2 and 17 and October 5, 1836; Liberator, 
March 23, 1833; Emancipator, September 9, 1837; Celia Bur- 


leigh, Poems by am H. Burleigh with a Sketch of His 
Life (New York, IS71), pp. villi, x-xiii. 
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Burleigh reported that progress was particularly 
aqgifficult in a state whose recent history included emphatic 
clerical opposition to anti-slavery and the Black Laws which 
had erected a high wall between the lecturers and the people. 
As a result, he did not attempt to establish societies, but 
only presented his case with the hope that he would provide 
good material for future organizations. 26 

Between January 26 and March 17 he delivered three 
lectures in different parts of Ashford, introduced the sub- 
ject in Union, lectured twice caticur: disturbance in West 
Woodstock, even though a mob had attacked his brother there 
& year before, visited Pomfret and encouraged its society, 
lectured in two different parishes in Griswold, spoke three 
times in Voluntown, lectured and organized a new society in 
South Killingly, delivered three addresses and established 
an auxiliary in South Woodstock, visited Lisbon and Thompson, 
and encountered so much opposition in Milltown that he could 
not obtain a hearing. In the eight weeks he offered only 
twenty public lectures to disappointing crowds and in bad 
traveling weather. Nevertheless, he was not discouraged, 
for the clergy were "waking up" and the people were deter-~ 
mined that lecturers would have the right to speak.°7 

During the next month-and-a-half he delivered be- 
tween twenty and thirty lectures in Thompson, Windham, Lis- 


bon, Hampton, Pomfret, West Killingly, Brooklyn, Woodstock, 
Se a Re eka a A Ba 
56Liberator, March h, 1837. 
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and East Killingly. Both his reception and his success were 
mixed. More specifically, he presented six lectures in the 
neighborhood of Thompson, two in Willimantic, two in Jewett 
(Lisbon), three against mob objection in Hanover, before 
embarking upon a rapid tour of Windham County preparatory 
to a county conclave on April 26. Thereafter, he lectured 
once in Brooklyn, twice in Woodstock, and twice in East 
Killingly. For his expenses between February 1 and May 1, 
Burleigh charged only $2.20. Although he probably returned 
to Connecticut for rest and a few more addresses after he 
attended the American Anti-Slavery Society anniversary on 
May 9, he soon transferred to Pennsylvania. 28 


Returning from the agents convention to his assign- 


58 agency Committee Minutes, May i7, 1837 meeting; 
Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 461; Fourth 
Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Societ aos es By fe 
Emancipator, June c2, 1037; June 29, 1037; July eve 1837; 
National Enquirer, August 3, 1837. William Burleigh con- 
tinued to be one of the more effective workers in the anti- 
slavery movement. His agency in Pennsylvania continued 
through July of 1835, including the pobene editorship of the 
Pennsylvania Freeman in May and June, 1838 during Whittier's 
illness. In July of 1838 he assumed the duties in Pitts- 
burgh of Corresponding Secretary of the Western Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society and editor of its newspaper, Christian 
Witness. When the movement split in 1840, the Burleigh 
brothers chose opposite sides; William joined the Liberty 
party. He alternated lecturing with editorial duties. In 
1843 he returned to Hartford to edit the Christian Freeman 
of the Connecticut Anti-Slavery Society. He entered the 
temperance movement in 1849 as General Agent of the New York 
state society. He was appointed Harbor Master of the port 
of New York in 1855 and later, one of the Board of Port 
Wardens. He died in 1871 (Burleigh, Poems by William Bur- 
leigh, pp. xi-xxxvii; Trumball, Memorial History of Hartford 
County, r, p. 609; Wilson, Appletonts Cyclo ears Te 
G55; Johnson, William Lloyd aan py Tot: Pennsylvania 
Freeman, June 20, 1038; Emancipator, July 5, 1538; aa 2 
1030; August 16, 1838; April okY TSO). 
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ment in Massachusetts, Asa Rand stopped on December h with 
his 111 daughter in New Haven. When some of the community's 
abolitionists asked him to lecture, he agreed. Until he 
mentioned slavery, the meeting was quiet; thereafter, when- 
ever he tried to speak again,’ shouting, hissing, singing, 
and missiles interrupted him. Jocelyn and the minister of 
the church attempted to quiet the mob, but the outbreak 
continued for two hours. Some of the audience withdrew, 

but others replaced them. When Rand finally left, the mob 

- followed him and tried to force its way into Jocelyn's home. 
Most of the rioters were identified as Yale students from 


the South. 29 
Massachusetts 


After comparative inactivity during 1835-1836, the 
American Anti-Slavery Society assigned an imposing group of 
agents to Massachusetts beginning in August of 1836. Stan- 
ton, the most effective employee who was still in the lec- 
turing field by the late summer of 1836, devoted most of the 
aoulceuds year to the state. Although he had not yet fully 
recovered from his June illness, he was appointed financial 
agent and opened his work the last week of July. 60 

Between July 28 and August 25, Stanton delivered 


59Liberator, December 17, 1836, quoting from New 
Haven Herald; Emancipator, December 15, 1836. 
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twenty-seven public lectures and collected $3,000 in cash 
and even more in pledges. Assisted by C. C. Burleigh, he 
Spoke twice and obtained $200 in Lynn. The two lectured 
twice on Sunday, July 31 in Fall River; Stanton covered the 
New Testament argument in the afternoon and Burleigh, the 
Old Testament in the evening. They each also addressed the 
jubilee honoring the British West Indian emancipation on : 
August 1. Stanton spoke to the ladies twice and to a mixed 
assembly once on August 2. Collections totaled between $00 
and $500. On August 3 he reached the New Bedford-Fair Haven 
area to deliver four addresses in the former community and 
three in the latter within a week. While a mob had pre- 
vented a scheduled lecture by a local minister in the same 
meeting house during the previous autumn, Stanton's lack of 
| opposition attested to the great change of sentiment which 
‘had occurred. He collected about $600. When he reached 
‘Boston, he spoke at the monthly concert of prayer and con- 
ferred with Weld about his efforts to obtain agents. Fol- 
lowing a lecture at East Bradford on August 15, Stanton 
began a series of five addresses in Andover on Tuesday, 
August 16; three of his meetings were open to the public, 
two were limited to foe ladies. In addition to organizing 
a ladies! society of approximately 200 members, he also 
obtained $200. When he left, forty-six of the seminary 
students, half of the total, professed to be abolitionists 
and thirty-one affiliated with the anti-slavery society. He 


opened in Lowell on Sunday, August 21 a course of four lec- 


ve 
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tures which he delivered in four different denominational 
churches. Audiences were large and mob opposition was in- 
effective. He concluded his first four weeks! service with 
two lectures in Haverhill on August 24 and an address on 
several hours! notice in Ipswich on August 25,61 

Stanton continued his strenuous efforts from August 
25 to September 26, delivering twenty-seven addresses in 
three states and obtaining approximately $2,500 for the 
national organization's treasury. Assisted by two local 
ministers, Towne of the Congregational church and Alsxander 
of the Christian Baptist, he spoke twice in the Baptist 
church in Amesbury on August 28. On Wednesday, August 31 he 
lectured in the Congregational church. In the meantime, he 
spoke on August 29 in Newburyport and joined Weld on August 
30 and 31 for private conferences with the delegates to the 
New Hampshire Congregational Association at Exeter, New 
Hampshire. After the Wednesday evening meeting in Amesbury, 
Stanton lectured on Thursday, September 1 in Haverhill, then 
hurried south for an address in Potter's Pawtucket church on 
September lh. He returned north to work in New Hampshire and 
Maine between September 7 and 16. Catching the stage from 
North Yarmouth on the morning of September 16, he traveled 
100 miles and lectured with C. C. Burleigh that evening in 


Bradford, Massachusetts. Needless to say, he was exhausted 


Olemancipator, September 15, 1836; September 29, 
1836; Herald of Enecdenn August 6, 18363; September 3, 1836, 
quoting from Haver Gazette; Friend of Man, August 25, 
1836, quoting from Pawtucket Record; Liberator, August 13, 
1836; August 27, 1836; September 10, 2 
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and nearly sick. After only a day of rest, he spoke for 
nearly two hours and collected $75 at Weymouth and Braintree 
on Sunday, September 18 and lectured twice and gathered $100 
more in two different buildings in Hanover the next day. He 
delivered one address on Thursday and two on Friday in Gro- 
ton, one on Sunday, September 25 in Dorchester, and one on 
Monday in Cambridgeport. Collections in the latter three 
towns totaled over $275. He had forwarded $1,753.59 since 
he began his new agency,62 

The Agency Committee. dispatched Stanton to Rhode 
Island until the state anniversary, but from the end of 
September through the first part of December, he also served 
in Vermont and Maine. The Committee had intended to reas- 
Sign him to Pennsylvania, but while he was attending the 
agents convention, it directed that he should return to 
Massachusetts.©3 

C. C. Burleigh was also devoting extensive effort to 
speaking in Massachusetts. When he left the New York anni- 
versary in May of 1836, he delivered, under the auspices of 
the national society, three lectures in Uxbridge. After 


attending the New England Convention and the Essex County 
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meeting in Newburyport, he delivered four addresses in Farm- 
ington and one in Sudbury. He followed with a brief appear- 
ance in Boston and lectures on June 7 in East Abington, on 
June 8 in Weymouth, and on June 9 or 10 in Wayland, return- 
ing to Boston on June 1l. After a few days given to making 
arrangements for his further activities, he lectured on June 
14 and 16 in Hanover and on June 17 sonra in East Abington. 
Shifting temporarily into Rhode Island to plan for the 
scheduled appearance before the legislative committee; he 
spoke in Pawtucket on July 4. On June 5 the Agency Committee 
offered to re-employ him for a year, but Burleigh was un- 
willing to accept. He spoke at Millville, Massachusetts on 
July 12 and assisted Stanton at Lynn on July 28 and a* Fall 
River, July 31 and August 1 and 2,64 
Burleigh returned to Boston tv accept an appointment 
as the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society's Secretary and 
Agent. His subsequent lecturing activities were limited by 
demands of his office duties and the need for his assistance 
in the publication of The Liberator. During the late summer 
he spoke at Hebronville, at West Attleboro, at East Attle- 
boro on approximately August 1, before the semi-annual 
meeting of the Essex County Anti-Slavery Society at Danvers 


on September 15, and with Stanton at Bradford on September 


64 agency Committee Minutes, meetings of June 5, July 
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16. Since he forwarded money which he had collected from 
people in Foxboro, Bedford, Taunton, and Leicester, he might 
have appeared there, too. He delivered his most famous ad- 
dress at Mansfield on October 10. A parish committee invited 

Burleigh and gave notice of the lecture from the pulpit of 
the Center Meeting House on Sunday, October 9. A group of 
men and boys assembled at the tavern with drums and bugles 
and then proceeded into the west gallery of the church. 
They would halt their noise only when prayer was offered. 
The constable's request for order was ignored and when he 
tried to enforce his directions, he was repulsed. He and 
some others withdrew with bloody faces. Unable to speak 
above the clamor of the music, Burleigh adjourned the meet- 
ing. As usual, the rioters created more abolitionists than 
the lecturer would have.©5 

The national society attempted to employ other 
agents for the state. The Executive Committee appointed the 
Reverend George Allen of Shrewsbury on March 16, 1836 and 
the Agency Committee commissioned Scott on April 5 and Henry 
C. Wright on June 5. None of the three men accepted at the 


time. However, Scott did deliver the main address to the 


~~ 
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Middlesex County Anti-Slavery Society at Lowell on Os cocee 5 
and another appointee who refused a commission, David Root, 
lectured twice in West Bradford on August 2 and 3. The num- 
ber of agents in the state was not markedly increased until 
the autumn. O6 

The Committee on September 20, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Weld, added Joseph H. Towne to its agency forces in 
the state. Pastor of the Amesbury Mills Congregational 
Church since March 5, 1836, Towne had rendered valuable as- 
sistance to the anti-slavery cause. Sarited May conferred 
with him before an address in his community on September 3, 
1835. In June of 1836 he was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Essex County anniversary. He aided Stanton with his 
| Amesbury meeting in August of 1836. Although Towne accepted 
the commission, when the Salem Street Church in Boston called 
him to its pulpit, he changed his mind. He attended the 
agents convention in New York City, but he almost immediately 
thereafter submitted his resignation.©7 
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Another of the: more short-lived agencies in Massa- 
chusetts was that of Nathaniel Southard. A native of New 
Hampshire and an early participant in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, Southard was a founder of the Boston Young Men's Anti- 
Slavery Society and the national organization. He lectured 
before the Reading Ariti~Slavery Society on November 19, 1833, 
in several communities during his visit to New Hampshire in 
early 1834, and before several meetings of the Massachusetts 
, Anti-Slavery Society. Lydia Maria Child, who feared that 
Southard was "too modest and slow in conversation to do much 
good," was pleasantly surprised to find that his manner was 
"calm, clear, and unhesitating." In the Spring of 1836 he 
became more active in his endeavors, speaking at the North-~ 
ern Division of the Worcester County Anti-Slavery Society 
conclave on April 2, the national anniversary, the New Eng- 
land Convention, and at Scituate on July h. Upon the 
recommendation of Weld and Wright, the Agency Committee 
commissioned him on AURUE TTS 1836. He was unable to do 
very much at the time, for he was implicated in a contro- 
versy about his refusal as a peace advocate to participate 
in militia training. After twenty-four hours in jail, a 
relative secured his release. His only reported lectures 


before the agents convention were in Rhode Island between 


LL SELLE EO OTOL A A LA LEC EL CEL eae 


the winter of 1836-1837, Towne kept aloof from anti-slavery 
activities until he attacked Garrison the next summer. He 
is remembered more for his role in the Clerical Appeal 
Controversy than for his earlier anti-slavery contributions 
(Liberator, August 11, 1837; August 18, 18373; October 6, 

ah 
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October 17 and 22,68 

On December 6 the Agency Committee officially 
assigned Southard to Massachusetts. He reached Martha's 
Vineyard on December 16. After two lectures in the Congre- 
gational and one in the Baptist church in Edgartown, eve?: 
the previously-closed Methodist building was opened to him. 
He formed an anti-slavery society of fifty members on Decem- 
ber 23. He also delivered three addresses at Chilmark and 
four at Holmes Hole. When he returned to Boston for the 
Massachusetts state meeting, he was elected Recording 
Secretary of the society and called upon to lecture and 
raise money. AS a consequence, he resigned his agency with 
the national organi zation. ©9 

Grosvenor's activities, as usual, are difficult to 


ascertain. The Agency Committee on June 5, 1836 commissioned 


68tiberator, November 23, 1833; February 1, 183; 
February 28, 1835; March 7, 1835; May 7, 1836; May 1h, 1836; 
May 28, 1836; June 18, 1836; August 13, 1836; October 15, | 
1836; The Abolitionist, I (December, 1833), p. 180; Friend 
of Man, November 17, 1836; Emancipator, November 10, 1030; 
Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of August 17 and December 


» 1636. 


SONE ASS, Second Record Book, p. 3433; Agency Commit- 
tee Minutes, meetings of December 6, 1836 and March 1, 1837; 
Fifth Annual Report: of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, p. xi; Liberator, January 7, 3 Zion's Gates 
February 4, I837> Southard lectured only infrequently 
thereafter. However, he continued his agency, including the 
editorship of Youth's Cabinet, until December Lisw1$3'72. Saubon 
resigning, he accepted another position in the national so- 
clety's offices as director of the Cent-a-Week program. He 
continued in that agency until May of 1838. Even after his 
resignation, he directed Cent-a-Week activities through Nov- 
ember of 1839 (Herald of Freedom, July 29, 1837; NE ASS, 
Second Record Book, pp.: 64-66; Executive Committee Minutes, 
ape of December 21, 1837 and May 2 and November ar 
1639) 
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him for one year at a $600 salary plus travel expenses, -but 
he asked for an advance payment before he would accept. The 
request was referred to the Executive Committee and before 
the arrangements were completed, several months had passed. 
He reported on September 16 that he had just returned from 
&@ laborious tour of 200 miles through Franklin, Hampshire, 
and Berkshire counties. His only recorded lectures were 
delivered at Middlefield, Hampshire County, and before the 
Westfield Baptist Association. He announced that he had a 
train of appointments scheduled from Pittsburgh to Sunier- 
lana, (0 

Whether Grosvenor participated in the agents conven- 
tion has not been ascertained. However, the two men with 
whom he was to serve during December, Stanton and Dresser, 
attended. Appointed rather late, Dresser was barely able 
to reach New York City for the meeting. Although he was ex- 
pected to work in the counties bordering on the Hudson River 
below Albany, the Agency Committee decided that he should 
first accompany Stanton on a financial tour of Worcester 
County. Stanton and Dresser joined Grosvenor at the 
Franklin County Anti-Slavery Convention at Greenfield, 
Massachusetts on December 8 and then the three began their 


lecturing on December 11. /1 


1OAgency Committee Minutes, meetings of June 5 and 
July 6, 1836; Emancipator, September 29, 1836. 


7 llagency Committee Minutes, December 6, 1836 meeting; 
Friend of Man, November 17, 1836; February 1, 1837; Herald 
of Freedom, December 31, 1836. 
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With three agents often working together in the 
county, this study has experienced difficulty in determining 
who was in which community. During the three weeks between 
December 11 and Stanton's return to Boston on January 2, 
Dresser delivered fifteen addresses and Stanton, thirty-six. 
Dresser drew full houses to hear the narrative of his trial 
and punishment in Nashville; Stanton and Grosvenor followed 
him with their anti-slavery arguments. On Sunday, December 
ll Stanton delivered three addresses in the Congregational 
church in Gardner, while Grosvenor was speaking twice and 
Dresser, once in Athol. The three joined forces at Gardner 
on Monday. Stanton spoke in the afternoon and both he and 
Dresser lectured in the evening of December 13 at Ashburn- 
ham. Failure of a notice of their itinerary to reach its 
destination prevented a planned meeting at Fitchburg on 
Wednesday. On the following two days Stanton presented four 
lectures and Dresser, two in Westminister. They collected 
$60 and converted the Baptist and Congregational ministers 
of the town to their cause. /2 

After one day of rest, Stanton talked to the congre- 
gations of three separate churches in Fitchburg on Surday, 
December 18, while Dresser again spoke at Westminister. 

They both lectored at Fitchburg on Monday. So much excite- 


ment had been aroused by Stanton's address at Athol eight 


(@Liberator, January 7, 1837;° Friend of Man, Febru- 


ary 1, 1837; National Enquirer, January 21, 1837 quoting 
from New England § ectator; ZTon's Watchman, January is 
TOS Pnanetioatont February 16, 1837. 
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days before that, when the two agents returned, the opposi- 
tion tried to dissolve the meeting; Stanton spoke in a 
private dwelling. A storm prevented a scheduled afternoon 
address at Holden on Wednesday, December 21, but Stanton and 
Grosvenor spoke that evening. Stanton lectured twice and 
Dresser, once on Thursday in the same community. Both spoke 
on Friday afternoon in West Boylston. That evening Dresser 
presented his narrative in Boylston while Stanton answered 
objections to anti-slavery which were posed to him by a 
Baptist minister at West Boylston. Grosvenor attended both 
of the West Boylston assembliés and then rode through a snow 
storm with Stanton to Boylston for the close of that meeting. 
The three made arrangements for future efforts on Saturday. 
That evening they rode to the communities in which they were 
to appear on Sunday. During the next morning and afternoon, 
December 25, Stanton spoke in Holden and Grosvenor and 
Dresser, in Paxton. That evening all three delivered ad- 
dresses in Holden. A heavy snowstorm prevented scheduled 
appointments on Monday at Boylston and West Boylston. On 
Tuesday they all visited Paxton, but only Stanton spoke. 
Dresser remain: 2 in the community for two days to organize a 
society and propagandize more, while Stanton and Grosvenor 
Spoke twice in Uxbridge on December 28 and Stanton lectured 
twice in Millville on December 29. On Friday evening, 
December 30 Stanton and Dresser spoke in Uxbridge and on 
Saturday each lectured in Miliville. In Summarizing the 


strenuous month's activities, they reported that meeting 


Seq syitety 


houses were generally open to them, ministers were cooper a- 
tive, new societies were organized, old ones were strength- 
ened, and publications were beginning to be circulated. (3 
Although Stanton was almost broken down from his efforts and 
Dresser had a severe headache, the two pronounced Worcester 
County to be abolitionized. 

On December 6, 1836 the Agency Committee, unwilling 
to approve of Grosvenor's report of expenses, directed 
Wright to inform the agent that his account was too large. 
A month later it referred the unresolved matter to the 
Executive Committee. In the meantime, Grosvenor apparently 
continued to serve in Middlesex and Worcester counties. He 
reported from Rutland on March 30, 1837, but The Emancipator 
omitted the section of his letter which dealt with the 
various towns which he visited. During January of 1837 he 
participated in the quarterly meeting of the Middlesex 
County Anti-Slavery Society at Concord, January 2l) and the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society's fifth anniversary. 
Since no further record of his service has been discovered, 
except payment of $41.10 on November 2, LO3/omtne disagree- 
ment over expense accounts probably terminated the agency 


in January of 1837. 74 


?3Liberator, January 7, 1837; Friend of Man, Febru- 
ary 1, 1837; National Enquirer, January 21, 1837, quoting 
from New Englana Speetator; Zion's Watchman, January 7, 
1837; enna ator, January 19, 1837; February 16, 1837: 
Letter of Garrison to George Benson, January 4, 1837, 
Garrison MSS. 


7h Agency Committee Minutes, meetings of December 6, 
1836 and January 3 and November 2 ymLonT Emancipator, March 
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Dresser's activities were less confined to one area 
during January. Separating from Stanton, he appeared in 
whatever locality his Nashville story might promote favor- 
able results; he particularly participated in the many 
auxiliary annual meetings. On January 1 he rode to Slater- 
ville, Rhode Island for an address, but he returned to 
Massachusetts to make collections at Millville and Uxbridge 
on January 3 and 4. Riding to Northbridge on Saturday, 
January 7, he preached three sermons on Sunday. He worked 
in Leicester and Mulberry Grove from the tenth through the 
fourteenth. Speaking in both the Free Will Baptist and 
Methodist churches in Lowell on January 15, he obtained 518 
signatures to an anti-slavery petition to Congress; Scott -_ 
estimated that over 1,000 people attended the evening meet- 
ing and several hundred more were turned away. On a tour of 
the conventions, Dresser participated in the Northern Divi- 
Sion, Worcester County Anti-Slavery gathering at Fitchburg 
on January 17, the Southern Division's conclave at Worcester 
on January 19, the quarterly meeting of the Middlesex County 


society at Concord on January 24, the Massachusetts Anti- 


2, 1837; April 27, 1837; Liberator, February 11, 1837; Fifth 
Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Societ FeDe 
J Ac forala of Freedom, February 4, 1037. After PEaaeticn 
of his anti-slavery labors, Grosvenor served as pastor at 
Sterling, Massachusetts in 1837, President of Central College 
at McGrawsville, Cortland County, New York, and Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Baptist Free Mission Society. He 
was a member of the Liberty Party. Among his notable anti- 
Slavery activities were the editorship of the Christian 
Reflector, a Baptist weekly newspaper published in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and attendance at the World'ts Anti-Slavery 
Convention in London in 1840. He died at Albion, Michigan 
in 1879 (Putnam, Old Anti-Slavery Days, Foreword). 
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Slavery anniversary in Boston beginning January 25 and the 
Boston ladies! conclave on January 26,75 

After the state anniversary, Dresser transferred in- 
to Berkshire County. He initially delivered five addresses 
and assisted about 200 of Peru's 700 inhabitants to estab- 
lish the county's first anti-slavery society. Restricted by 
poor weather and ill health, he spoke only once in Dalton. 
Similarly, a revival was in progress in Pittsfield, so he 
met privately with some anti-slavery supporters. Following 
only one address in Cummington, he overcame ministerial 
Opposition and a locked schoolhouse with two lectures in 
Hinsdale. He returned to Boston in 111 health by March 20, 
but with $122 in receipts. Charles Fitch, who had been 
conducting small anti-slavery meetings in Stoneham, near 
Boston, took along Dresser for an address on March 21. How- 
ever, when a mob protested, the chairman refused to call the 
meeting to order. Dresser remained near Boston during the 
remainder of the month, participating in the quarterly meet- 
ing, March 28 and probably accompanying Stanton for lectures 
at Danvers on March 26 and at Salem on March 27. Both men 


spoke at East Bradford on March 31.76 


75Liberator, January 21, 1837; February lh, 18373 
February 11, 1837; National Enquirer, January 21, 1837; 
quoting from New England Spectator; Friend of Man, February 
1, 1837; Herald of Freedom, February 4, 1037; Fifth Annual 


Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, p. V3 
Emancipator, January 19, 1837; Fe ruary 9, mh f 
?OLiberator, March 2h, 1837; March 31, 1837; April 


7, 18373; April 28, 1837; Emancipator, April 6, 1837; April 
2, tel. B37 t dAnrdicts 27. el O72, 
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Stanton devoted most of January and February to 
organizational work and the collection of funds. Hs was in 
Boston between January 2 and h, 1837; no record has been 
discovered of his activities from January 4 to 23. On Janv- 
ary 2h he participated in the quarterly meeting of the 
Middlesex County Anti-Slavery Society at Concord, :n January 
25 he attended the Massachusetts anniversary, on January 26 
he Bpokelt'b the Boston female society, and on January 30 he 
was scheduled to lecture in South Reading. He probably also 
appeared in South Weymouth and Lynn. Reassigned by the 
Agency Committee on February 8, Stanton may have served in 
Rhode Island until the first week in March, for no record 
exists of February activities in Massachusetts. // 

Stanton attempted to reopen his lectures in Massa-~- 
chusetts in Cambridgeport on March 5, but the proprietors of 
the church in which the speech was to be delivered closed the 
building to him. He accompanied Garrison to Lynn on Sunday, 
March le, but declined speaking, probably because of a weak 
voice; however, he did return to the community for an address 
on March 16. Although still 111, he delivered his New Testa- 
ment argument for one-and-a-half hours on Sunday and Monday, 
March 18 and 19. He spoke at Cambridgeport on the following 
day. He also aypeared in Shrewsbury, Boylston, West Boyls- 
ton, Fitchburg, Dorchester, Bast Abington, Reading, South 


(Liberator, February 11, 1837; February 18, 1837; 
Herald of Freedom, February , 1837; Fifth Annual Report of 
the Massachusett Anti-Slavery Society, p. vi; Emanc pator, 
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Reading, and Concord sometime before March 19. He delivered 
three addresses on Sunday, March 26 at Danvers and one on 
March 27 at Salem. Joined by some of the leading abolition- 
ists of the state, Stanton participated in the quarterly 
meeting of the Magaachusetus Anti-Slavery Society at Lynn on 
March 28, ie concluded the month with his famous appearance 
before the Mas sechieanne Senate committee on March 29 and 
30.78 | 

Stanton and Dresser once again joined efforts during 
the next month. Oliver Johnson had Scheduled a meeting at 
Marblehead for April 2 and 3. His Sunday session was largely 
undisturbed, but on Monday, April 3, when both Dresser and 
Johnson were scheduled to speak, the opposition attempted to 
persuade the audience to leave, first by calls of Nrire," 
and then by hurling stones inside. Some of the people did 
withdraw, but most remained rs hear Dresser. At about the 
same time, Dresser Te Guiecians nearby New Rowley. Stanton 
spoke in Andover on Tuesday, April 4 and Dresser joined him 
for an address on the following day. Although Stanton nad 
appointments for both Haverhill and West Bradford on April 
6, he had to attend the legislative sessions in Boston, so 
Wendell Phillips and Dresser talked twice each. Stanton and 


Dresser spoke to the ladies! society in the afternoon and to 
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78retter of Garrison to Samuel J. May, March 14, 
1837, Garrison MSS; NE ASS, Second Record Book, pp. 6-66; 
Emancipator, April 6, 1837; Liberator, March lh, 1837; March 
Ba OS O57; March 18, 1837; March 24, 1837; March Sul radsich A 
April 7, 1837; April 28, 1837, one article quoting from 
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a mixed group in the evening of Friday, April 7. Arriving 
in Taunton on April 8, Stanton spoke twice on Sunday, April 
9, while Dresser addressed the children the next afternoon 
and Stanton spoke about colonization and answered questions 
and Dresser presented his Nashville narrative that evening. 
Dresser spoke to the children again the following afternoon. 
Both lectured before the Bristol County Anti-Slavery Society 
at Fall River on Wednesday, April 12. Dresser also visited 
Little Compton, Rhode Island. Beginning at five in the aft- 
ernoon, Dresser spoke at Groton on Sunday, April 16 and 
Stanton, without dismissing the congregation, continued 
Speaking in the evening. The two finally parted, Dresser 
delivering a long address at Harvard on the following after- 
noon and Stanton lécturing in Pepperell that evening. Dres- 
Ser participated in the quarterly meeting of the Middlesex 
County Association in Townsend on April 19. Stanton lectured 
in Concord on Tuesday, April 18, at the quarterly meeting of 
theiessex County Anti-Slavery Society in Amesbury on April 
21, and in Dorchester on April 24.79 

Both men attended the anniversary of the national 
society in New York, May 9. Dresser's activities were sus- 
pended until the next winter while he returned to Oberlin. 
When he did begin again, the Committee assigned him to Ver- 


mont.80 Stanton participated in the anniversaries in May 


(9Liberator, March 2), 1837; March 31, 1837; April 
7, 1837; April 28, 1837; May 5, 1837; June 9, 1837; Emanci- 
pator, April 27, 1837. 
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and June, received payment of almost $0 for his expenses 
for the year, and did not commence his activities in Massa- 
chusetts again until late June, 81 

Abner B. Warner was another of the Seventy who was 


assigned to Massachusetts. Born in Northampton, Massachu- 


Society, p. 17; Fourth Annual Report of the Vermont Anti- 
Slavery Society, pp. oO, 31; Emanci ator, January ll, 1038; 
February oO, e%8. Dresser served in Vermont from January 
through May of 1838, and then returned to college again. In 
1839 he embarked for Jamaica as a missionary. After two 
years among the emancipated slaves, he returned in poor 
health to the United States. He served as pastor of a church 
near Cincinnati, a teacher at Olivet Institute, Michigan, 
and an agent of the League of Brotherhood, a peace organiza- 
tion. He participated in the Peace Conference in England in 
1851, lectured in the British Isles, and, upon his return, 
accepted a call from a church at Farmington, Ohio. In the 
1860's he held pastorates in Oceana County, Michigan. He 
Spent the remainder of his life in Nebraska (Walker, Memoir 
of Dresser, pp. 7-8; Oberlin College Alumni Records, Pile on 
Dresser; Ballantine, The Oberlin Jubilee, pp. 236-250; Gen- 
eral Catalogue Presbyterian Theological Seminar lay Vier 
Fourth Annual Report o aavasmone Anti-Slaver Society, p. 
20; A ency Co ttee nutes, meetings of June and August 
16, 1538; Emancipator, January 11, 18383 February 8, 1838; 
May 28, 180). ; 

Yl agency Committee Minutes, July 8, 1837 meeting; 
Fourth Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Societ j 
Dp. L?3 Dumond, Petters oF Birne je Dee Ole eREEE of Chace 
to Phelps, July oc, 37, Phelps MSS; Zion's Watchman, June 
2h, 1837; Friend of Man, June 1h, 18373 Emancipator, July 
13, 1837. Stanton served in several agency assignments and 
as Corresponding Secretary until the American Anti-Slavery 
Society split in 1840. He and his new wife; Elizabeth Cady, 
visited the World Anti-Slavery Convention in London on their 
honeymoon. For a time, he served as Secretary of the Ameri- 
‘can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, but he resigned to 
study law and enter practice in Boston, 1842-1847. In 187 | 
he began to devote full time to politics. He moved to Seneca 
Falls, New York. Elected to the state Senate, he was first 
a Free Soiler, later a founder of the Republican party. A 
frequent contributor of articles to the press, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Editor of the New York Sun in 1868. He 
continued in that position until his death in 1887 (General 
Catalogue Presbyterian Theological Seminary, p. 373 Wilson, 
Appleton's clopaedia, V, pp. o49- : anton, Random 
Refi pare ery. 
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setts on January 8, 181), Warner attended Williams Coliege 
in 1833 and Andover Theological Seminary from 183) to 1836. 
The Committee on August 8, 1836 appointed him to an agency 
upon the recommendation of Weld and Wright. No record in 
anti-slavery sources has been discovered of his initial 
lectures before his duties were interrupted by family re- 
Sponsibilities. Assigned to Franklin County, he began 
speaking again with addresses on October 17, 18, and 19 in 
Cummington, October 24, 25, and 26 in Bloody Brook, October 
e7 and 28 in Deerfield, October 30, 31, and November 1 in 
Greenfield, November 3 and in Shelburne Falls, and Novem- 
ber 6 again in Deerfield. With the exception of two, soci- 
eties existed in each town. He founded a new organization in 
Bloody Brook and he intended to form one in Deerfield. His 
efforts in Greenfield prepared the community for its host 
role to the convention which established a Franklin County 
society on December 8. Warner, along with Grosvenor, Rand, 
Stanton, and Dresser, was present at the meeting. 82 

After the agents and the Franklin County- conventions, 
Warner arrived on approximately December 1h for three lec- 
tures in Charlemont. Three speeches in Hawley and two in 
Buckland drew small audiences. After two more lectures in 
Heath, he delivered three addresses in Colerain, one at 
Shelburne Falls on January 1, and three at Northfield on 

82ceneral Catalogue of the Theological Seminary 
Andover, 1808-1908, p. 166; Emancipater, foconbar To 4836; 
Zion's Watchman, January 7, ; Herald of Freedom, Docember 
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January 4, 5, and 8, Since he wrote his report about these 
activities on January 26, one can conclude that he undertook 
no additional work betwesn the eighth and twenty-sixth, 83 
According to a subsequent letter, Warner forwarded 
another report on March 6, but this was not printed in the 
anti-slavery newspapers. One can only surmise from his col- 
lections of $11 in North Sunderland and $66 in Conway and 
Hatfield and a subsequent report from Northampton that he 
was speaking from time to time in Hampton and Franklin coun- 
ties. On March 6 he opened a course of four lectures in 
Lenox, Berkshire County. He delivered three more addresses 
amidst great opposition in Lee. Additional. lectures in the 
county prior to April 5 included two at North Tyringhan, 
three in South Tyringham, two at Hartsville, three at New 
Marlboro, one at South Marlboro, and at least one in Shef- 
field, He also visited Great Barrington and Stockbridge. 84 
Warner continued his work in western Massachusetts 
for five more months, but reports about him were sketchy. 
Between mid-April and the end of June, he appeared in West 
Hawley and Northampton. dHe lectured nearly every evening 
between July 1 and August 2 in Westfield, Springfield, 
Chicopee, Chicopee Factory Village, Cabotville, Willimansett, 


South Hadley Canal, and Wilbraham. He was encountering much 


~ . 
83agency Committee Minutes, meetings of January 18 


and February Saeed Emancipator, February 16, 1837; 
February, 2o.eL0a;. 


Sutpid.; March 23, 1837; April 20, 1837; May h, 
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more success than a few months earlier. Between the middle 
of April and September 2, he forwarded $146 which he had: 
collected and he was authorized $1).25 for his expenses. In 
accordance with his desire, the Agency Committee on September 
30, 1837 agreed not to reappoint him, 85 

Asa Rand was assigned to Hampshire and Hampden coun- 
ties in November of 1836. In the two weeks before he left 
for the agents convention, he lectured twice in Easthampton, 
Westhampton, Norwich, and Chester, visited other towns to 
make arrangements for future meetings, talked with ministers 
about his mission, and attended a conclave of the Hampshire 
Association of Congregational ministers. Upon his return to 
‘the state in December, he first attended the Franklin Gounty 
Convention at Greenfield, then delivered five lectures in 
three days at Southampton, beginning Monday, December nee 
Continuing to concentrate upon the same area, he spoke twice 
on Friday, December 16 in Westhampton, three times on Sunday 
_ at Norwich, and once on December 20 in Chester, 56 
Characterizing his reception as one of apathy and 


suspicion, Rand continued to try to arouse enthusiasm for 


8S agency Committees Minutes, meetings of July 8, 
September 30, and October 5, 1837; Emancipator, July 20, 
1837; August 10, 1837; September ly, 1837; November 9, 1837. 
Warner returned to college and was graduated from New Hamp- 
shire's Gilmanton Seminary in 1838. Ordained February 6, 
1839, he served as pastor in Milford, Massachusetts from 
1839 to 1846 and in Medford from 1847 to his death in 1853 


(General Catalogue of the Theological Seminary Andover, 
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86rsberator, November 12, 1836; Emancipator, January 
SES y 10373 Zion's Watchman, January 7, 1837. 
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anti-slavery for another month. Between December 20 and 
January 13 he delivered one lecture at West Chester, three 
at Middlefield, three at Chester Center, one at North 
Chester, two each at Worthington, Peru, Cummington, and Hat- 
field, and three at Northampton. He was a.le to view the 
Success of his efforts when he attended the first annual 
meeting of the Old Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society at North- 
ampton on January 18. During the subsequent five weeks, he 
cencentrated upon Hampden County. Since snows were heavy, 
audiences were small. When he began, the county did not 
have a single anti-slavery society. Five new organizations 
were in operation by March 5 and he expected others would 
soon be formed. In addition to participating in the county 
convention at Westfield on March 1, he visited West Spring- 
field, Southwick, East and West Granville, Tolland, Bland- 
ford, and Fussell and apparently also lectured east of the 
Connecticut River. Between March 7 and April 11 he spoke at 
Longmeadow, Ludlow, South Hadley Canal, Belchertown, Palmer, 
and Ware. He established societies at South Hadley Canal: - 
and Ware. The Agency Committee paid $40.62 for his expenses 
from January 1 to April 1.87 

Rand's activities thereafter are difficult to ascer- 
tain. On April 27 he addressed the meeting of the Southern 
Division of the Worcester County Anti-Slavery Society. He 

87Emancipator, February 23, 1837; March 15, 1837; 
April 20, TS37r way l. 1837; Liberator, February 8, 1837; 
Minutes; ApPLL T9;01857 mating? ee iene tee 
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forwarded $4) to the national headquarters from Palmer and 
Springfield. The Agency Committee authorized payment of $35 
for his expenses at its July 15, 1837 meeting. He probably 
completed his mission in May. 88 

Oliver Johnson did not arrive in Massachusetts from 
his assignments in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island until late 
March of 1837. By April 5 he had attended the quarterly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society and had 
delivered two addresses in Marblehead, East Randolph, and 
South Weymouth. He and Dresser enceuntered mob resistance 
at the second Marblehead lecture. He scheduled two more 
speeches in South Weymouth. Before the end of April, he 
also obtained money in Abington, Wrentham, and West Medway. 
He remained in the state throughout most of the Summer, for- 
warding collections for the national treasury from Belling- 
_. ham, East Medway, Foxboro, Weymouth, Braintree, Boston, 
Cambridge, Roxbury, and Walpole. He lectured July in 
Taunt on. &9 

On January 3, 1837 the Agency Committee directed 
Nathaniel Colver to transfer from Pennsylvania to the New 


York counties north of Albany and the Berkshire region. 
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88n4berator, May 12, 18373; Emancipator, June 15, 
1837; September 21, 1837; Agency Committee Minutes, TE. Pe 
1837 meeting; Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, 

p. 464; Friend of Man, July 3, 1837. Wand later held 
pastorates at Pompey and Peterboro, New York (Wilson, 


Appleton's Cyclopaedia, V, p. 168). 
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Colver entered Massachusetts to deliver one of the main 
addresses at the annual meeting of the Old Hampshire Anti- 
Slavery Society in Northampton on January 18. On January 19 
and 20 he spoke and added sixty-three names to the Greenfield 
auxiliary. He delivered addresses at North Sunderland on 
January 21, at Northampton on January 23 and 2h, and at 
Amherst on January 27, 28, and 29. After preaching at 
Amherst in the morning of Sunday, January 30, he lectured 

at North Leverett in the afternoon and evening. He concluded 
his tour with an address in South Leverett on January Ble, 

In twelve days he delivered eighteen public addresses, 3S- 
tablished a society at South Leverett, added 343 members to 


existing auxiliaries, and collected approximately $33.90 


90gmancipator, March 2, 1837; Hampshire Gazette, 
January 25, L037. 


CHAPTER XII 
REORGANIZATION OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT 


The fourth anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in 1837 must have been its most triumphant. The 
number of auxiliaries had swelled to 1006, double the total 
of the previous year. With the addition of Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, the movement included nine state organizations; 
Connecticut was the only conspicuous absentee. Ohio alone 
listed 213 auxiliaries, followed by New York with 17, 
Massachusetts with 145, Pennsylvania with 93, Vermont with 
89, New Hampshire with 62, Connecticut with 39, Maine with 
_ 33, Rhode Island with 25, Michigan with 17, and New Jersey 
with 10. Even Illinois had three and Indiana, two. Looking 
at the record from another viewpoint, the largest number of 
abolitionists in proportion to the population, according to 
Birney, was in Massachusetts and Vermont. However, no matter 
how one evaluates the attainments, the agency system was 
strikingly successful. Stanton attested that sixty lectur- 
ers established 00 Bontiaties Bateeen October of 1836 end 
May of 1837. Goodell declared that in one day he had 
received thirty requests for agents! services. The New 


England Convention estimated anti-slavery membership at a 
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figure of 100,000.1 

The anniversary was notable for the prominent group 
of anti-slavery leaders and agents who attended: Blanchard, 
William H. Burleigh, C. C. Burleigh, Buffun, Birney, Dres- 
ser, eedaeile Gould, May, Phelps, Stanton, Stuart, Southard, 
Scott, Thurston, Whittier, H. C. Wright, Hiram Wilson, and 
yaoess The week was crowded with other anti-slavery activi- 
ties in addition to the annual meeting. Three church serv- 
ices were provided on Sunday, with Lewis Tappan, Gould, and 
Hiram Wilson conducting the evening worship. On Wednesday, 
May 10 Alvan Stewart, Green, and Birney addressed the annual 
meeting of. the New York Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society. 
It had spent $1,800 during the year, including its support 
of Weld. On the same day, Stewart, Gerrit Smith, Garrison, 
T. S. Wright, and Yates appeared.before the New York Vigi- 
lance Committee. The women of the movement also assembled 
and elected Mary Parker of Boston as their President and 
Mrs. Child, Lucretia Mott, Grace Douglas, Sarah Grimké, and 
Mrs. Storrs were among their Vice-Presidents.2 

As usual, the abolitionists scattered from New York 


City to participate in other meetings which were called for 


lPourth Annual Eepont ort of the American Anti-Slavery 
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the following month. After the Ohio anniversary, Birney had 
headed East, lecturing before enthusiastic crowds withvut any 
mob opposition at Columbus, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, and Phil- 
adelphia. After the New York anniversary, he rested at Lewis 
Tappan's home until May 23, then departed for New England. 
Although a colonization meeting of 115 people was allowed to 
assemble shortly thereafter, Birney on May 25 was denied use 
of the Hartford, Connecticut Congregational church. He ob- 
tained another building and, supported by Goodell, Weld, and 
. Tyler, attempted to speak. Hisses, stamping of feet, and 
Sumeren olde peri cdica lily tailaturbed: the: lecture suntilethe 
meeting finally was adjourned. The New England Convention 
included Birney, C. C. Burleigh, George Bourne, Goodell, 
Colver, Wendell Phillips, May, Garrison, Johnson, Stanton, 
Phelps, Scott, and H. C. Wright arong itseapeakers. Goodell, 
Phillips, Birney, and Burleigh lectured at other public meet- 
ings which were held in.conjunction with the convention. 3 
Birney and Goodell entrained from Boston for Andover | 
on June 4 for lectures by Birney in the meeting house that 
night and at the seminary the next morning. On the first 
evening Stanton was speaking in Boston. Continuing to 
Concord for the New Hampshire anniversary, June 7, Birney 
lectured twice and St. Clair, Storrs, Root, N. P. Rogers, 


D. I. Robinson, and Goodell delivered other addresses. A 


3Entry for May 23, 1837 in diary, Lewis Tappan MSS; 


Birney, James G. Birney, p. 172; Friend of Man, June 7, 
1837; June Id, 1837+ Euaned ator, Junéminelos. July.7,; 


1837; Philanthropist, June I6, 1837; Proceedings of the 
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young men's organization was established. Before leaving 
New England, Birney also spoke at Dartmouth College in 
Eanover on June 10 and 11 and in Northampton on June lj. He 
probably also appeared in Springfield and Middletown,-Con- 
necticut, returning to New York City-.on Sunday, June 18. On 
his trip west to Cincinnati, he delivered two addresses in 
the Baptist church in Buffalo.4 

in spite of this picture of past attainments and 
convention activity, the future of the anti-slavery movement 
wes cloudy. Even in the midst of the year of achievement, 
disaster had struck. By the anniversary, the Panic of 1837 
wes Deginning to impair seriously the meager sources of 
revenue which the society had. Stanton complained at the 
New Engieand Convention that, although the national organiza- 
tion had many more requests for lecturers than it could 
answer and aithough it had already invested a considerable 
amount of money to procure additional men, the agents then 
in the fieid would have to resign unless funds were promptly 
made available. He announced that twenty more fellow-work- 
ers were willing to accept an agency if they could be sup- 
ported. Notwithstanding the need, the money was not forth- 
coming. The Emancipator publicly admitted on May 18 that 
the society's treasury was empty. On May 1 the wealthy and 


Tinencially conservative house of Arthur Tappan and Company 


+Letter to Wright, June 5, 1837, Wright MSS; Friend 
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had to suspend payment, which not only eliminated a source 
of revenue, but set at rest the desires of Lewis Tappan to 
devote his full time to the cause. As early as January of 
1837 the Executive Committee discontinued its gratuitous 
issues of the society's publications. After the agents 
convention the previous November, no more men were commis- 
Sioned and, as those of the Seventy resigned because of ill- 
ness or other claims which were more pressing for their 
services, seldom wére replacements appointed. On May 17 the 
Agency Committee had to inform its employees that "in the 
present state of things, it will be impossible for the Com- 
mittee to sustain their agencies, unless each agent collect 
ene amount sufficient to pay his salary and expenses."> 

The decline in the number of agents was not as dras- 
tic as it might have been. Although the national society 
employed sixty agents during the winter of 1836-1837, by the 
following autumn, thirty-three permanent lecturers were still 
in the field. However, the decline continued and, by late in 
the year, the number had plunged to only nineteen,and four of 
those had withdrawn by May of 1838. During the first three 
months of 1838, fewer and fewer reports of agency activities 
appeared in The Emancipator until none at all were printed 
in April. Of its fifteen lecturers, the Agency Committee in 


: SAgency Committee Minutes, meetings of December 20, 
1836 and March 22 and May 17, 1837; Emancipator, January 26, 
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in May of 1838 recommended retaining only ten: Cross, Scott, 
Beckley, William Burleigh, D. I. Robinson, and Wattles out- 
right, Storrs until he took other employment, and Lumond 
Wilcox, Friend Blood, and Charles Remond--the latter two had 
been appointed during the year--by special arrangement .© 
Even if the Panic of 1837 had not forced a curtail- 
ment in the agency program, administrative changes which were 
bringing new personnel and new ideas into the management of 
the national society, would have produced a transformation. 
When William Jay resigned as Recording Secretary, the Fxecu- 
tive Committee increased the number of Corresponding Secre- 
taries to three and appointed Birney and Stanton to work 
with Wright. Matters dealing with agents and auxiliary 
societies were under the direction of Birney; Wright handled 
communications for publications and foreign correspondence; 
Stanton supervised finances, petitions to Congress, and 
political affairs. The business affairs of the publications 
continued under the direction of R. G. Williams, while 
donations and subscriptions were still handled by Lewis 
Tappan. / yr 
Part of the personnel changes had been precipitated 
by the resignation of Phelps. Burdened with editorial duties 


SFifth Annual Report of the American Anti-Slaver 
Society, p. 473; Vermont Fete aph, October ’ Sit i 
Emancipator, October 19, EVE nee Committee Minutes, 
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which he did not enjoy, Phelps accepted the position of 


Secretary and General Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society at a salary of $1,200 per annum plus other induce- 
ments. As early as February of 1837 Wright urged Goodell to 
return to New York City as editor of The Emancipator in 

order to free Phelps for secretarial duties and Wright for 
direction of the other publications. But Goodell would have 
nothing to do with the suggestion, for he had resigned two 
years earlier because he disliked the attitude of some of 

the members of the Executive Committee. When Phelps em- 
barked for BUSECRWen June 17, 1837, Whittier joined the New 
York City staff to relieve Wright and Stanton of clerical 
duties until Birney could arrive in September. The poet 
remained in New York for about two-and-a-half months, re- 
turning to BOsCCHWS cutee between August 21 and 27. While 
.Zhe Emancipator was without a real editor, Wright and 
Whittier were its primary managers. Eventually in August, 
Leavitt was persuaded to relinquish the New York Evangelist 
and take over The Emancipator, finally freeing Wright for 
supervision of the society's other publications. Weld, of 
course, remained at the central offices throughout this time, 


always without title, but with a telling inf luence.® 


8NE ASS, Second Record Book, pp. 355-356; Letters of 
Wright to Green, February 7, 1837 and Wright to his parents, 
July 20 and August 9, 1837, Wright MSS; Letter of Goodell to 
Phelps, April 13, 1837, Phelps MS8; Letter of Garrison to 
George Benson, June 1, 1837, Garrison MSS; Dumond, Letters 
of Birney, I, pp. 390, 395; Emancipator, June 1, 1837; August 
10, 1837; Thomas F. Currier, A Bibl ography of John Greenleaf 
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Weld later described his life. He usually arrived- 
at the anti-slavery office at eight o'clock to begin his 
routine of answering letters, correcting proof sheets, pre- 
paring printers! copy, working in publications, aiding the 
editors and publishing agent, and serving on committees. 
Some of the committees met almost every day. He was in con- 
stant consultation with Leavitt, Wright, Whittier, Chace, 
Southard, the Tappans, Jocelyn, Sunderland, or fifty others 
who would be in and out of the office in a day. He sent off 
thousands of circulars. Stanton had to write by hand about 
forty letters a day. Weld, Thome, and Whittier lived to- 
gether during that summer of 1837.9 

In addition to loss of revenue and changes in 
directing personnel, this transformation in methods and 
technique was also caused by the establishment of the state 
societies and the strengthening of the auxiliaries which in- 
herently promoted decentralization, rivalry, and differences 
of opinion about how recognized aims might be achieved. The 
split which occurred in 1840 within the national society was 
foreshadowed by the problems of 1837. While Massachusetts, 
the oldest and most independent of the state societies, 
lacked direction of its lecturing program from the resigna- 
tion of Samuel J. May in June of 1835 until the employment 
of Phelps a year iater, it afterwards was able to accomplish 


much more upon its own. Wendell Phillips, Phelps, and St. 


9Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimké Letters, I, p. 363 
II, p. 559; Albree, Correspondence from the Oak Knoll Col- 
lections, p. 16. 
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Clair operated during the year under the authority of the 
State society, which authorized almost $2,500 just for 
agency travel expenses. Another factor which produced in- 
dependent action was the Clerical Appeal which served to 
divide the abolitionists of the state into two camps on the 
issue of women's rights. Then, too, as Birney and Stanton 
oriented the national society towards political action and 
as state organizations in Vermont and Ohio achieved initial 
Successes in the political arena, another cause of diver- 
gence developed, 10 

While differences of opinion did not evolve to the 
same degree in New York, the appointment of ChapJin in July 
of 1837 as General Agent was the first step toward greater 
independence in that state. Soon the pages of the Friend of 
Man were filled with reports of anniversary and quarterly 
meetings which were addressed by Chaplin and other state 
anti-slavery leaders. State agents established five auxil- 
jaries within five weeks in the autumn of 1837. Between 
September of 1836 and Septembsr of 1837 the state spent 
approximately $5,000, a sum large enough to encourage in- 
dependence in any auxiliary. In May of 1837 the society's 
newspaper urged each county to call @ convention before the 
state anniversary to discuss issues and to employ for a few 


weeks an agent who would hold meetings, spread the word of 
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abolition, and arouse sleeping energies. In December Goodell 
suggested to auxiliaries that they appoint one man and one 
women to organize societies in each school district.11 

Ohio was operating on a semi-independent status as 
early as 1836-1837. Eastman and Dickey had lectured with 
state commissions and Robinson had served between January and 
May of 1837 as state financial agent. When Robinson resigned, 
Weed replaced him and continued to serve until May of 1838. 
Even the old Western Reserve Anti-Slavery Society was dis- 
solved in the late summer of 1837 to be replaced by auxili- 
aries in each county. As financial troubles battered the 
national society, they also limited action by the Ohio group. 
Not a single man was lecturing in the entire state in June - 
of 1838. Nevertheless, conditions improved enough so that 
four months later two Oberlinites were devoting their full 
time to speaking and another agent was serving the state 
society in Indiana.12@ In Pennsylvania Lewis Gunn was com- 
missioned state agent during the summer of 1837. To still 
better supervise anti-slavery within a state which was 
severed by a chain of mountains, the abolitionists of the 
western half in February of 1838 established their own 


society with headquarters at Pittsburgh and with an estimated 


lifriend of Man, May 10, 1837; July 5, 1837; Septem- 
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seventy to one hundred auxiliaries, 13 

New York, Massachusetts, and Vermont closely regu- 
lated collections by the national society. Even the number 
of newspapers advanced independent action, for many of the 
state publications competed with The Emancipator., While 
Massachusetts had had The Liberator; New Hampshire, the 
Herald of Freedom; Ohio, The Philenthropist; New York, the 
Friend of Man; and Pennsylvania, the National Enguirer, some 
of them were not the effective journalistic endeavors they 
might have been. When N,. P. Rogers accepted the editorship 
of the Herald of Freedom in the summer of 1838, Bailey re- 
placed Birney in the direction of The Philanthropist in 
1837, and Whittier Succeeded Lundy on the National Enguirer 
in early 1838, more powerful anti-slavery journalism fol- 
lowed. Each area was insisting upon its right to manage and 
report abolition activity within its domain. In March of 
1838 Maine initiated her bi-weekly Advocate of Freedom and 
Connecticut commenced publication of Charter Oak. The 
Western Pennsylvania society's organ, Christian Witness, 
became most effective after William Burleigh assumed its 
direction in the summer of 1838. Vermont had her Voice of 
Freedom; Illinois, the Genius of Universal Emancipation; and, 
as the anti-slavery movement split in two, the Michigan 
Freeman, the Massachusetts Abolitionist, and the Abolition 


ri er 
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Standard were started or supported by state societies. 

The movement was also striking out in another path 
which was already ascertainable by the summer of 1837. From 
the beginning of militant abolitionism, advocates had at- 
tempted to attain their objectives within the churches and 
had regarded church pronouncements condemning slavery as 
some of their greatest victories. The primary success had 
been within the Presbyterian church; so many of whose leaders 
were abolitionists. As a matter of fact, after the division 
in 1840, Garrison accused the old Executive Committee of 
representing only one denomination and limiting its agency 
appointments to those of the same religious belief. Strong- 
est opposition to anti-slavery had originally emanated from 
the Congregational clergy of New England, but they were 
beginning to recant in 1836-1837. On the other hand, except 
for the efforts of Storrs and Scott, tne Methodists had not 
been touched. The unity of the Methodist bishops against 
anti-slavery agitation was opposed by a few of the less- 
celebrated Methodist ministers including Sunderland, Storrs, 
Scott, Matlack, and Luther Lee. Unable to obtain a favorable 
press, Storrs and Sunderland launched Zion's Watchman in 
January of 1836. At both regional and general conferences, 


Storrs and Scott advocated passage of resolutions which 


Uiverald of Freedom, June 30, 1838; National 
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would condemn slavery or slaveholding. The Annual Confer- 
ence reacted in June of 1836 by censuring Storrs for 
addressing an anti-slavery meeting while it was in session 
and by considering censure of Scott for a pamphlet which he 
had written. Storrs in 1836 and Scott in 1837 refused 

church assignment in order to accept agencies to lecture 
wherever they could obtain an audience and to induce other 
Methodist conferences to join those of New Hampshire and New 
England in proclaiming their opposition to slavery. When 

the bishops refused to allow discussion of anti-slavery 
resolutions, the Methodist Anti-Slavery Convention was 
initiated at Lynn, Massachusetts, October 25, 1837 to attack 
the limitations placed on conference agendas. Even earlier, 
the first Methodist anti-slavery society had been formed in 
October of 183) with Sunderland president and a second had 
been created by the New England Conference in June of 1835. 
Throughout the spring and summer of 1837 Scott and Storrs 
either singly or together attended the northern conferences 
to persuade them to voice a stand on the slavery issue. When 
the bishops refused to receive a motion about the subject, 
the two agents encouraged the formation of denominational 
anti-slavery societies as the best substitute. The national 
society also authorized Beckley and D. I. Robinson to attend 
the Lynn meeting. Among the other agents appointed by the 
national and state societies in the 1830's were the following 
Methodists: Hiram Cummings and Joseph Marsh of Massachusetts, 


William McCoy and Jonathan Hazelton of New Hampshire, Daniel 
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B. Randall and C. C. Cone of Maine, Jacob Huber and R. N. 
Rust of Connecticut, and Luther Lee of New York.15 

Although scholars have examined the progress of 
abolitionism within the Baptist church to a lesser degree, 
it was just as significant. Before 180 three groups con- 
tested for control of the church--the pro-slaveryites, the 
abolitionists, and the dominant moderates. As early as 
March 13, 1837 thirty Baptists of New York City organized 
the Roger Williams Anti-Slavery Society through which they 
might win other members of their denomination to abolition 
principles. William Yates, Lewis Tappan, and Henry C. 
Wright addressed them at one time or another. Grosvenor on 
May 10, 1838 issued the first edition of the Christian Re- 
flector, the Baptist anti-slavery newspaper which was there- 
after published in Worcester, Massachusetts. In October of 
1839 while the Baptist State Convention was in session in 
Brandon, Vermont, Murray, Sabin, and others convened a 
Baptist Anti-Slavery Convention. Pursuant to a call signed 
by Grosvenor and Colver, among others, a Baptist Anti-Slav- 
ery Convention for Massachusetts assembled in Worcester on 


November 7, 1839. Finally, during anniversary week of May, 
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1840, the Baptist abolitionists decided to form a national 
Baptist anti-slavery organization. The convention selected 
Denison as its temporary Secretary; Galusha, President; 
Grosvenor, one of its Vice-Presidents; and Murray, one of its 
permanent Secretaries. Colver, Galusha, and Grosvenor were 
appointed delegates to the world's anti-slavery convention, 16 

em eEianed society also began to alter the type of 
agencies which it authorized. First of all, it required 
after May of 1837 those who continued under its employ to 
collect their own salary ‘and expenses. Second, it commis- 
Sioned more financial agents. To join Stanton and Gould, 
Lumond Wilcox, Scott, and D. I. Robinson were appointed in 
October of 1837. On December 7 the Executive Committee 
added George W. Benson and Wilford L. Wilson and three weeks 
later it commissioned G. H. Durfee, George Russell, and 
Joseph Tilson. Within the next three months, H. C. Howells, 
Asa Fairbanks, Dresser, Joab Seeley, and St. Clair were 
appointed to the same position.1? 

peri e to continue its lecturing program but unable 
to pay the speakers, the Agency Committee ON mines Sowel Os | 
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directed the Corresponding Secretary to furnish it witha 
list of men who could be commissioned as local agents. The 
Emancipator in October held out high hopes for the plans 
To the local agents we pay merely the expenses 

actually incurred in our service. Some of the first 

clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and business men in 

the country, have accepted of local agencies. If 

our friends will take advantage of their labors, and 

collect money where they shall lecture, ten times 

the amount expended may be raised. 
Furthermore, the newspaper declared, the need for agents was 
so great that only if men accepted speaking engagements in 
their neighborhoods could the cdemands be satisfied. Lyman 
was brought back into the field, LeMoyne promised to devote 
one day a week, teachers like Cowles and ministers like 
George Beecher who could not leave their professions could 
accept this commission. Between July of 1837 and May of 
1838, 15) men were appointed, approximately 78 accepted. Of 
the latter number, twenty were from New York, thirteen from 
Massachusetts, twelve from Ohio, and ten from Pennsylvania. 
At least fifty-three of the appointees and thirteen of those 
who accepted the commission were ministers.18 


One of the factors which most limited accomplishments 
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by tka American Anti-Slavery Society was the continuing di- 
vision within the organization. For example, by the autumn 
of 1837 Wright's correspondence with Phelps had been filled 
for some time with discussion of conflicts between the New 
York and the Garrisonian groups about perfectionism and 
political action. As early as October 29, 1837, Wright 
admitted that collision was inevitable. Some state leaders 
like Smythe of Maine urged the formation of a new organiza- 
tion, but Phelps, Wright, and others held back. However, 
the Clerical Appeal of four Congregational ministers, in- 
cluding Towne, one of the Seventy, was followed by a letter 
from Woodbury, described as another of that band. The Lib- 
erator publicly rebuked The Emancipator for not defending 
Garrison in the controversy. When the national society 
subsequently appointed Woodbury to a local agency, a special 
meeting of the Board of Managers of Preaeneeniiserts group 
protested and demanded a recall of the commission. The 
national leaders refused and the split widened.19 

Another fdctor in the division was a disagreement 
over the role which women should play in the anti-slavery 
movement. Although this was precipitated by the lectures of 
the Grimké sisters, it involved the whole issue of saddling 


19petter of Phelps to Smyth, October 2, 1837, 
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women's rights on to the anti-slavery crusade. The question 
of anti-slavery participation in politics was also involved. 
The second annual report had boasted of petitions which had 
been introduced in Congress requesting the end of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. Use of this technique was partic- 
ularly advocated by Whittier. At the annual meeting of 1837 
he proposed that the society commend John Quincy Adams for 
his defense of theufresdaoms of speech and petition, while 
Stanton and C. C. Burleigh introduced resolutions which 
advocated an organized Congresstonat petition campaign. The 
most drastic of Whittier's proposals were watered-down by a 
committee of Stanton, Garrison, Scott, and Whittier, but the 
evolution towards political action continued. After the 
convention, a host of anti-slavery leaders visited Quincy 
to pay their respects to Adams: Birney, Francis Jackson, 
Whittier, Garrison, the Grimké sisters, and Goodell were 
among them. By November of 1838 The Emancipator was clearly 

Bencaeeae political aeition: Bietoue it was not necessarily 

advocating a separate political party. The issue two weeks 

later was almost entirely devoted to politics, 20 


The controversy between the state and national 


societies was most acute in 1838 over the collection and 
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distribution of finances. As early as the autumn of 1837 
Stanton prestested that since whatever he collected in Massa- 
chusetts was subtracted by the state society from its pledge 
and since Whittier was paid $200 to replace him in New York 
City while he was ony the national society in effect lost 
money as a result of his efforts. In one breath The Emanci- 
pator declared that the business of agents was lecturing and 
in another the Executive Committee was appointing financial 
agents and discontinuing its employment of permanent lec- 
turers,¢l 

Conflict within the movement and desire for inde- 
pendence. culminated at the anniversary of 1838. New York 
had already allied itself with Massachusetts; ina letter 
written on March 13, 1838, Chaplin characterized the Exec- 
utive Committee as too dictatorial and affirmed that the 
Utica leadership intended to assume responsibility for all 
anti-slavery activity within the state. New York and Massa- 
chusetts mustered enough votes to pass a resolution which 
authorized 6ach auxiliary society to manage all the anti- 
Slavery affairs within its domain. This was to include not 
only direction of lecturers, but also formation and recogni- 
tion of local societies, collection of funds, and circulation 
of petitions. In return, the state agreed to guarantee a 
reasonable payment to the national treasury. The Massachu- 


setts Board of Managers almost at its first opportunity, on 
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May 28, 1838, voted to take over control of operations 


within its jurisdiction. It approved a plan which provided 
for a General Agent to conduct correspondence, lecture, and 
supervise the program; lecturing agents to visit specific 
regions; financial agents, under the supervision of the 
Agency Committee, to collect funds; and local agents to lec~ 
ture, establish libraries, and cooperate with financial 
agents. It appointed an Agency Committee composed of J. E. 
White, Josiah Quincy, Garrison, Phelps, and J. V. Himes. 
The society pledged $10,000 to the national treasury.<e 

In August of 1838 the New York Anti-Slavery Society 
also assumed direction of activities within its borders and 
pledged $10,000 for national operations. It announced that 
all money collected in the state, “on subscription, or 
pledges, or private donations" was to enter its treasury, 
and all agents laboring within its boundaries would be em- 
ployed and sustained by its Executive Committee. It sought 
$5,000 immediately, $25,000 for the year. The Vermont 
Executive Committee at about the same time also took over 
management of the abolition cause in the state and appcinted 
Dresser its General Agent, twelve local agents, and two 


library agents. Connecticut followed suit.©3 
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The failure of the state societies, particularly 
those in New York and Massachusetts, to make their pledged 
payments during the lean years of the Panic of 1837 precipi- 
tated a deepening of the controversy. The arguments about 
women's rights and political action, plus personal estrange- 
ments, added fuel to the flames, prompting the national 
Society once again to assign agents to Massachusetts, against 
the wishes of its Board of Managers, and to other states, 
with only reluctant local approval. When the national soci-~ 
ety's agencs system was partly revived in the autumn of 
1839, the conditions of 1837-1839 had already basically 
altered the situaticn so much that even if the revenue had —_ 
been available and the program would pol ahevechedetoriare 
been canceled almost as soon as it began, the work of the 
men would have been drastically different from that of their 
predecessors between 1831-1857. 2 


Conclusion 


In spite of the decreasing use of the system after 
1837, paid agencies of the anti-slavery societies had within 


a period of approximately six years revealed immediate 
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abolition, which had earlier been a cardinal tenet in the 
moral belief of only a few Americans, to most of the northern 
people. By mid-1837 the New England Anti-Slavery Society-- 
later the Massachusetts society--had employed rather directly 
eleven agents, 2> had administered Denison's early journey 
west, had sponsored Garrison's mission to England, and had 
worked closely with the operations of the national society 
agents in Massachusetts. Following the early missions of 
Buffum, Garrison, and Johnson, the agency system had some- 
what lapsed. While he was General Agent,-Bacon was little 
more than an office-keeper. His successor May gave more 
drive to the position, in part because he was relieved of 
some of the paper work by Henry E. Benson's appointment as 
Assistant Agent. The primary lecturers during most of 1835 
were May and Grosvenor. Not only was Grosvenor an early 
state agent, but he was also the first auxiliary agent in 
the East, employed by the Essex County society. In the 
spring of 1835, C. C. Burleigh was engaged by the Middlesex 
Ceunty organization. In addition to May and Grosvenor, the 
state society in fhe autumn of 1835 employed Burleigh and 

P. R. Russell and attempted to hire Scctt and Shipley as 
yout tehaneat lecturers. George LeRow also served in early 
1836. C. C. Burleigh in the late summer and autumn of 1636 
was appointed state Secretary and Agent, but his office 
duties and work on The Liberator limited his lecturing: 


25Bacon, Buffam, Burleigh, Garrison, Grosvenor, 
Johnson, LeRow, May, Murray, P. R. Russell, and Scuthard. 
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efforts. In January of 1837 Nathaniel Southard was elected 
Recording Secretary of the society and directed to lecture 
and raise money. However, his appointment was brief and his 
speaking efforts few. Several state agents were also em- 
ployed for short terms by the societies in Ohio, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

During these same years, partly from the example set 
by the New England society's earlier efforts, but much more 
from the pattern furnished by other benevolent and reform 
societies with which its leaders had been affiliated, the 
American Anti-Slavery Society's agency system rane The 
system svolved by trial and error and by employment of those 
resources and methods which it could cotain and for which it 
could pay. Its first objective was to secure four agents, 
but, ascertaining that only Phelps was available, it employed 
him and commissioned eleven local agents. Although his wife 
was ill, Phelps continued his lecturing from April of 1834 
until he accepted the editorship of The Emancipator in March 
of 1836. A Congregationalist, he could obtain a hearing in 
some New England communities whose churches closed their 
doors to Garrisonians. Denison served for approximateiy 
three months in the spring of 1834 and Calvin Pepper, ur., 
for six months--April to October of 183l4--in western New 
York; neither accomplished very much. A number of local 
agents, among whom were May, Green, Whittier, Thomas Willi- 
ams, Thurston, and Potter, undertook limited lecturing 


schedules. 
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Between May of 183) and tre anniversary the following 
year, the national society had nine agents at one time or 
another in the field: Phelps, Stuart, Weld, Thompson, May, 
Loughhead, J. G. Wilson, Huntington, and Judson. Thompson 
achieved some success along the East coast, but provided a 
problem of direction and aroused antagonism because of his 
nationality. Although willing and almost cost-free, Stuart 
was not the most effective speaker. May's efforts in New 
England were sporadic and limited. Huntington served in 
Connecticut for about three months with questionable success. 
Little is known about Judson, Wilson, and Loughhead, except 
that their fields were New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
respectively, and that the Committee did not re-employ 
them. Goodell also undertook occasional tours. The best 
agents were Weld and Phelps. 

Phelps and Thompson's efforts in Maine in late 183) 
proved what could be accomplished in a short time by organ- 
ized and strenuous efforts. Phelps repeated his advances 
later in New York state. Weld was even more successful. In 
approximately a year, he abolitionized Ohio and organized a 
band of followers to continue his efforts while he repeated 
his success in New York. Stanton, with the methods of Weld 
and the earlier Finney revivals as his examples, made re- 
markable progress in Rhode Island. Birney served as_an 
editorial agent, sometimes in a rather unofficial capacity. 
In the winter and spring of 1835-1836, the society added 


Alvord, Allan, Streeter, Thome, and Wattles, who continued 
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the efforts to carry Ohio. Lyman was profitably employed in 
New York; C. C. Burleigh, in Massachussetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island; Storrs, in New Hampshire; and Stanton, in sev- 
eral localities in which the national leaders thought his 
services were needed. 

The greatest agency effort was expended in 1836-1837, 
bringing fruitful results. The abolition publications an- 
nounced that seventy agents would be engaged; nearer sixty- 
five were actually in its employ. Four of the men, Miter, 
Yates, Wattles, and Hiram Wilson worked with the Negroes, 
investigating their living conditions, urging them to 
improve themselves, and setting up and directing schools. 
Henry C. Wright was assigned to a children's agency. Thome 
and Kimball embarked for the West Indies to study and report 
upon the results of British emancipation. Scott and Root 
were appointed to short, specific assignments. Weld super- 
vised the operations of the whole program from the New York 
City headquarters. Stanton became the principal trouble- 
shooter, dispatched to collect funds and to undertake 
specific assignments in areas in which he was particularly 
needed. 

Within the various states, efforts were made to 
establish new societies at the state and local levels, gain 
financial support for expanded operations, arouse local 
abolitionists to greater efforts, and bring pressure to bear 
upon political and religious leaders in the various communi- 


ties. Ohio was brought firmly into the anti-slavery camp by 
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the activities of Birney, Weed, Marius Robinson, the Rankin 
brothers, Monteith, Porter, Parker, Foote, and Fairchild. 
Cowles undertook the first lecturing tour in Michigan. 
Seventeen other men, Storrs, Allan, Russell, Sedgwick, 
Blakesley, Bowen, Renshaw, Lumond and J. B. Wilcox, Cross, 
Stuart, Watson, Pritchett, Tillinghast, Gould, Codding, and 
Colver, made New York about as thoroughly abolitionized as 
Ohio. A special effort in Pennsylvania, which had previously 
been comparatively ignored, resulted in the formation of a 
state society and whole new pockets of abolition sentiment. 
Gould, who had been working in the state for months, was 
joined by Fairchild, Blanchard, McKim, Pritchett, Johnson, 
Cross, Beldon, and C. C. Burleigh. At one time or another, 
Sabin, McCoy; Beckley, Codding, Milligan, and Samuel Wilson 
were serving in Vermont. At the conclusion of the year the 
state was strongly abolitionized. Less was accomplished to 
the east; Hazelton and David Robinson spoke in New Hampshire 
while Thurston was the only major contributor to efforts in 
Maine. Potter, William Burleigh, Henry C. Wright, Stanton, 
Gould, and perhaps others lectured in Rhode Tatvetiae Con- 
necticut still remained without a state society; only William 
Burleigh and Tyler served very long in the state, but they, 
and occasional visits by abolition leaders, laid the basis 
for formation of a society the next year. Stanton, Johnson, 
Grosvenor, C. C. Burleigh, Southard, Dresser, Rand, Warner, 
and Colver were among the lecturers in Massachusetts. The 


state was sufficiently opposed to slavery that its abolition- 
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ists could occupy themselves with internal quarrels there- 
after. 

The agency system was modeled after similar programs 
in other humanitarian and reform movements of its day. The 
Agency Committee, which directed its operations, many of the 
other national leaders, and some of the influential agents 
themselves were familiar with the methods which the other 
societies employed to obtain money, communicate their prin- 
ciples, gain adherents, organize their support, and advertise 
their achievements. These methods were adapted to the anti- 
slavery movement with striking effectiveness. 

Although the anti-slavery agent seemed to be success- 
fully executing his assigned tasks, the changing national 
conditions, de-centralization within the movement, and 
financial stringencies forced a curtailment and eventually 
virtual abandonment of the national agency system. This was 
not the result of dissatisfaction with the system itself, 
for it had been eminently successful. The progressively 
bitter and firm anti-slavery and eventually anti-southern 
attitude of the North during the 1840's and 1850's was a 
growing manifestation of the rapid and demanding change in 
religious and moral principles of the 1830's. When one con- 
Siders the time which would be required to transfer a reli- 
jous belief into a political and social demand, one realizes 
how rapidly the change did occur. If as early as 1836 Andrew 
Jackson feared to annex Texas because of the divisions that 


step would produce upon the issue of slavery within his 
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party, if as early as 1838 no one but an abolitionist could 
be elected to Congress from the Western Reserve, then the 
growth of anti-slavery sentiment was tremendous. 

The accomplishments of the anti-slavery agent may be 
denoted more fully by examining the success of the whole 
movement during its first six years and considering what 
part the agency system itself had to play in that growth. 
Unfortunately, the progress of the anti-slavery cause during 
the 1830's is difficult to evaluate. If one inspects the 
growth of societies, he fails to take into account that 
some auxiliaries embraced only a few members. If one tries 
to ascertain the total Bait peg ip th involves himself in a 
hopeless task, since most societies failed to report those 
figures. In any case, an unreliable relationship seems to 
exist between anti-slavery sentiment and member ship in abo- 
lition societies. A third possibility, the patronage of the 
anti-slavery press, is a questionable index, particularly 
until 1837. One cannot evaluate the vote cast for the Lib- 
erty party in 1840, for community elections indicate that 
many more people were voting anti-slavery for local than for 
national candidates; furthermore, most abolitionists retained 
their previous party loyalty. Apparently the only alterna- 
tive is to compare the growth of anti-slavery societies, 
membership estimates, and political trends with agency 
activities, keeping in mind that many thousands adhered to 
anti-slavery beliefs who did not affiliate themselves with 


organizations. 
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The New England Anti-Slavery Society was one of 
five immediate emancipation organizations in 1832 and one 
of forty-seven by January of 1833. These societies usually 
included only a few members and rarely sponsored any activ- 
ities. According to later reports, only thirty-four of them 
continued in existence.©& While any movement would probably 
not make impressive gains in its formative period, the 
limitation of agency activity to the spasmodic and poorly- 
organized efforts of these New Englanders was at least a 
contributing and probably 4 major reason for the sluggish 
rate of growth of anti-slavery movement. 

Eighty-one more associations were founded in 183), 
the first year of American Anti-Slavery Society activities.</ 
Even during the period of limited agency operations in its 
first full year, 1834-1835, the national society reported 
amazing progress until May of 1835. Six state societies, 
Vermont, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Kentucky, 
and 221 local auxiliaries were affiliated with it: Massachu- 
setts 47, New York 2, Vermont 37, Ohio 33, Maine 20, Con- 
necticut 11, New Hampshire 10, Rhode Island 9, Pennsylvania 
6, New Jersey 3, Michigan Territory 2, and {llinois 1,28 
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The Anti-Slavery Record credited the society's six agents 
with the accomplishment. At the same time, several months 
before the May meeting, when the total number of societies 
was estimated at nearer 150, the Record reported the combinsd 
membership at 7,500.°9 

The tremendous increase in agency activity after the 
anniversary would naturally multiply the number of societies. 
By the autumn of 1835 a national publication estimated that 
not less than 300 anti-slavery organizations were in exist- 
ence; by February of 1836 the number was 400; by April, 440; 
by the anniversary, after efforts had been made to include 
every group, 527. Eight state, forty-four county, sixty 
female, six colored, and five juvenile auxiliaries were 
included in the latter figure. With only 254 of those soci- 
eties reporting, about half of the total, the membership was 
27,182. In two years the average society affiliation in- - 
creased from }O to 130 abolitionists. Stanton boasted that 
in three years in the midst of mob opposition 530 societies 
had been formed. 30 

To prove the importance of agency activities to this 
growth, one needs only note those states which had the larg- 


est number of anti-slavery auxiliaries. As a result of the 
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great work of Weld, Birney, and the Lane "worthies," Ohio 
had 133 societies. The state with the second largest repre- 
sentation was New York which had enjoyed early anti-slavery 
attention, but whose real society growth was stimulated by 
Weld, Stuart, Phelps, Thompson, Goodell, end Lyman. Massa- 
chusetts was third with 87 organizations, a credit to the 
tremendous lecturing energy expended within its- borders. 
The limited speaking activity had aided in producing 42 and 
4 societies in Vermont and New Hampshire; many of the 
latter number were directly traceable to the lectures by 
Storrs. Maine had 24, Rhode Island had 20. The lower nun- 
ber is understandable when one remembers that both had less 
population than some of the other states and both had strong 
state anti-slavery societies. Among the remaining states 
and territories, some of which were rather large and whose 
towns were so scattered that many anti-slavery organizations 
could have been established, only a total of 62 societies-- 
Pennsylvania 32, Connecticut 15, New Jersey 6, Michigan h, 
Illinois 2, Kentucky 1, Indiana 1, and Tennessee 1--had been 
founded. It is no coincidence that these areas had been 
comparatively ignored by the lecturers. Their lack of anti- 
Slavery progress seems to prove further the value of agency 
activity.31 

The major effort for agency activity was in 1836- 


1837. The year also produced a tremendous increase in anti- 
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slavery societies. Over 480 new auxiliaries were established 
to bring the total to 1,006, almost double the figure of a 
year before. New state organizations were added in Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. The addition of Pennsylvania was far more 
the result of the dispatch of eleven agents into the state 
who organized anti-slavery efforts and spread anti-slavery 
doctrine than the presence of an influential number of 
Quaker residents who were mildly anti-slavery, but who did 
not usually support the immediate emancipation movement. 
Birney estimated the total 1837. membership at over 112,000. 
As early as June of 1836, Massachusetts societies had an 
estimated 9,000 anti-slavery members. The Paint Valley 
Society of Ohio reported 942 members; Rochester, New York, 
700; Geauga County, Ohio, 650. Twenty-nine societies had 
at least 300 members.3° This increase of membership was in 
part the result of a greater stability of the anti-slavery 
movement ~-the activities of local abolitionists who converted 
their friends and neighbors--but much more the result of the 
saturation techniques of the 1836-1837 lecturers. Rochester 
may have been brought the word about slavery by Weld, but 
the continued efforts in the vicinity by Stanton and Renshaw 
must have added many more people to its anti-slavery auxil- 
jary rolls. In the same way, Geauga County heard about 


abolition in the autumn of 1835 from Weld, but the subsequent 
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efforts in the area by Thome, Alvord, and Marius Robinson 
strengthened the society. 

Thersafter, as emphasis was placed more on publica- 
tions, as operations were transferred to state societies, 
as the American Anti-Slavery Society agency system declined, 
and as the national leaders decided not to emphasize the 
establishment of new societies, a relative lessening in the 
growth of new organizations is noticeable. The number rose 
to 1,256 by 1838; to 1,650 by 1839. Almost 2,000 societies 
were in existence with an estimated membership of from 
between 150,000 and 200,000 in 180.33 

As stated previously, success cannot be measured only 
in terms of society membership. The change which occurred 
between 1835 and 1838 in the sentiments of northern legisla- 
tottee which presumably followed the views of their constit- 
vuents--albeit sometimes rather tardily--also was remarkable. 
Thus, the Vermont legislature at its 1835 session laid on 
the table by a 86-3) vote Sabin's resolutions relative to 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Two sessions later the 
same assembly resolved that Congress did have power over 
slavery in the District of Columbia and defended free speech 
and the use of the mails by all Americans. The same year 
Governor Ritner in his message to the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture defended the right of free speech. The Massachussetts 
legislature took similar positions. A year later, within a 

33¢orrespondence Between Elmore and Birney, p. 7; 
Hart, Slavery and Abolition, p. 104; Sixth Annual Report of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, p. 51. 
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few months of one another, the legislatures of Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan passed resolutions oppcsting the annexation 
of Texas with slavery, supporting Congressional authority 
over the District of Columbia, upholding the right of peti- 
tion, and enunciating similar anti-slavery views. The New 
York House of Representatives also acted, but the Senate 
remained too conservative to follow. Connecticut, the former 
stronghold of Southern sympathy, repealed her "Black Act" and 
granted trial by jury to colored fugitives. When one com- 
pares these 1837 and 1838 resolutions with actions of the 
same legislatures several years before--the Rhode Island 
legislature in the spring of 1836 denying to the abolition- 
ists the use of their building for a meeting or the right to 
be heard before their committee or the Connecticut legisla- 
ture enacting its 1833 "Black Laws"--one again sees the 
great het iodayvers Weeeneee in the North. 34 

Conditions as early as 1837 seemed to be so favorable 
that Harriet Martineau wrote that America appeared to be , 
moving away from its former harsh treatment of abolitionists. 
"The cause of abolition i's aunena ite so rapidly through the 
heart of the nation; the sound of the body politic is em- 
bracing it so actively, that no disinterested observer can 
fail to be persuaded that even the question of time is 


brought within narrow limits." Of course, Miss Martineau 
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was premature by several years in her evaluation of the 
harsh t#estment and by almost a quarter of a century in her 
estimation of when the nation would adopt abolition princi- 
ples, but she was an accurate reporter of a new attitude 
toward abolition principles. 2° 

Although the comparison between agency efforts and 
increase in anti-slavery societies and membership would seem 
to prove statistically that the agency system was the primary 
contributor to the growth of anti-slavery principles, several 
less tangible considerations would lead to the same conclu- 
Sion. Considering the limited number of Americans who could 
read, the still more limited number who would read anything 
as dry as anti-slavery publications, the modest circulation 
of the anti-slavery press, and the popularity of the lyceum 
and the strength of the church meeting, one must conclude 
that anti-slavery principles spread by word of mouth. Al- 
though the individual and isolated efforts of many anti- 
ate ene adherents, such as Lewis Tappan, Alvan Stewart, 
David Lee Child, and many others, who spoke from time to 
time from the lecturing platform without pay or society 
appointment, and the day-to-day personal contact between an 
abolitionist and his friend, acquaintance, or business 
associate certainly influenced many men to forsake their 
support of slavery, this would have produced anti-slavery at 


a rather sluggish and probably uninfluential rate. On the 
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other hand, the agency system was vibrant, dynamic, recog- 
nized, its accomplishments rapid enough to be sometimes 
significant, at other times remarkable. One must conclude, 
given the circumstances of the day, no other method or 
operations would have been as effective. 

Few men would say that the Civil War and the aboli- 
tion of slavery would have occurred when they did, in the 
manner in which they. did, with the results that they pio- 
duced, no matter what events preceded them. The abolition 
of slavery sometime in the nineteenth century was inevi- 
table. Some men might assert that the Civil War was alsc 
inevitable. Be that as it may, there is no reason to 
believe that the events leading to the war and abolition, 
the timing of both, the incidents of the war, and the con- 
sequences would be at all similar if the 1830's had been 
different. The humanitarian and reform movement was certain 
eventually to stimulate an attack upon slavery. The agency 
system is not the motivating force. It is the scope, 
techniques, and consequences of that attack that the agency 
system in great part determined. Employing the techniques 
of the Finney revivals, benefiting in part from the failures 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society agents, guided by 
the experience and examples of Weld, the agents of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society and occasionally its auxili- 
aries between 1833 and 1837 promoted the establishment of 
1,000 abolition organizations and the conversion of thou- 


sands of Americans to anti-slavery principles. The agency 
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system in this way altered and in part determined the 


direction of American history. 


APPENDIX I 


-LETTER OF INSTRUCTIONS TO AGENTS 


OF THE AGENCY (ENGLISH) COMMITTEE 


Agency Offices, 18, Aldermanbury, 
London, June, 1831 


Salty 

Before the Agency committee of the Antislavery Society 
avails itself of your services as an agent, it is sxpedient 
for them, and but justice to you, that you should be dis- 
tinctly informed, not only of the nature of the duty which 
you will have to discharge, but of the principle by which 
you must be governed, in advocating the abolition of colonial 
Slavery; for it is probable that cases may occur, in which 
it will not be possible to obtain specific instructions from 
the committee, and where your judgment must be guided by 
reference to principle alone. This principle must be--"that 
the system of colonial slavery is a crime in the sight of 
God, and ought to be immediately and forever abolished." If 
in your opinion the first part of this proposition remains 
doubtful, it is scarcely necessary to add, that your services 
will not be accepted by the committee; but though it would 
appear that the latter clause must follow as a corollary from 
the first, it seems expedient to state what is meant by the 
words "immediate abolition." 

It has been frequently urged by the opponents of this 
cause, that immediate emancipation of the slave would’ lead 
to the most calamitous consequences to himself, as well as 
to his master; and this argument has been pressed with great 
zeal, because it is well calculated to alarm the minds of 
benevolent individuals, among whom are to be found the most 
active friends of the society. 

If by “immediate emancipation" it were intended to release 
the slaves from every legal restraint, and that too on the 
very first day on which intelligence of the measure would be 
received in our colonies, it might lead to disturbance and 
extreme distress; but this never was contemplated by the 
Antislavery Society. It admirably suits the policy of its 
enemies to give this colour to the proceedings of the soci- 
ety; but there is a broad line of demarcation to be drawn 
between emancipation from all control, at once unlimited in 
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its character and instant its-execution, and an immediate 
substitution of judicial for private. and irresponsible 
authority, involving the simultaneous esta shment of a 
system of equality with the free-born subject in the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights. This, however, is what the Antislavery 
Society intends by "immediate abolition"; and if, after this 
explanation, you are not satisfied with the whole proposi- 
tion, that has been laid down as a fundamental principle, it 
is not probable that your agency will be attended with 
benefit to the society or satisfaction to yourself. 

Assuming, however, that you are disposed fully to adopt 
this principle, the further instructions which the committee 
has to give will refer to matters of subordinate importance, 
in which a greater latitude of discretion can with propriety 
be allowed; but even here it seems proper to premise, that 
in the public discussion of the subject, it is the wish of 
‘the Agency committee that you should wholly abstain from any 
unnecessary introduction of political feeling. The committee 
considers this to be a question essentially of a religious 
character, and though in some degree mixed up on the one 
hand with matters of political economy, and on the other 
with the liberty of the subject, it is important not to 
ebandon the high ground of Christian duty, for the sake of 
zgaining the support of a party, or exacting the applause of 
%. popular assembly. 

It is the chief object of the Agency committee at the 
present crisis, to prepare the way for a general expression 
of the public feeling when the proper time shall arrive, by 
widely disseminating an accurate knowledge of the nature and 
effects of colonial slavery; and this will be the principal 
duty you will be called upon to discharge, either by the 
delivery of lectures upon the subject, or taking a share in 
the proceedings of a public meeting, in places where the 
local friends of the society find it convenient to collect 
one. 

The committee has no wish to prescribe the form of the 
proposed address; but it is well to offer a few suggestions 
as to the arrangement and the substance of it. 

In the first place it is obviously desirable that it 
should be delivered extempore, and not merely read from 
paper; nor will this be a matter of much difficulty even 
with those who are unaccustomed to public speaking, if they 
avail themselves of some of the many works that have recently 
been published upon the subject. The committee would parti- 
cularly recommend to you an attentive perusal of Godwin's 
"Lectures," Stephen's "Delineation of Slavery," and "The 
Antislavery Reporter"; in the first, you will find a general 
but accurately and well-written sketch of the whole subject, 
prepared in the very form which it seems proper for the 
agents generally to adopt. The second work most ably and 
completely unveils the colonial system, by aid of the irre- 
sistible evidence of the planters themselves. "The Anti- 
slavery Reporter" is a work with which you cannot be too 
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familiar, and which you cannot too carefully consult. It is 
so copious in its details, so clear in its statements, and 
so invulnerable in the accuracy of its facts--it abounds 
with so much, both of solid argument and virtuous indigna- 
tion, against this system of colonial oppression, that the 
Agency committee cannot too earnestly recommend it to your 
study; and they are convinced that the advocate who will 
make himself master of the contents of that publication, can 
never be at a loss either for arguments or for documents to 
Support them. 

Anotner suggestion of great importance is that you should 
be prepared upon all occasicns to substantiate the facts 
which occur to you to mention, by immediate reference to the 


authority on which they are stated. And this reference ought 


not be merely to the works which have been mentioned, but to 
the authority which you will find there quoted. 

Again it should be always borne in mind that while par- 
ticular cases of cruelty or oppression, tending to throw 
light on colonial slavery, are useful to illustrate the 
system, and to prove that it cannot exist without such cases 
being of frequent occurrence, it is not expedient to bring 
them forward in a manner that implies exclusive reliance 
upon them for support to the cause of abolition; for more 
useful though perhaps less interesting arguments are to be 
derived from tne statistics of every colony; and the general 
principles of religious duty and commercial policy give a 
more solid foundation for appeals to the public judgment. 

In the intervals which will necessarily elapse between 
your lectures, it is requested that you will exert yourself 
to obtain every information in your power respecting the 
feeling that prevails in the neighborhood in favour of the 
cause; and especially that you will inquire what individuals 
reside there among the influential classes of society, who 
are likely to lend it their assistance, in the event of a 
new election, or of an appeal to Parliament. You will have 
the goodness to transmit from time to time to the Agency 
committee, the names and addresses of such persons, accom- 
panied by any information you may acquire, as to the degree 
of influence which they possess, and the direction in which 
it could be exerted. 

The committee have further to suggest, that no exertion 
should be spared to prevail on the editors of the provincial 
papers, not only to report the substance of your lectures, 
or the proceedings of your public meeting, but if possible 
to lend their columns generally to the introduction of Anti- 
Slavery articles, and to make their own comments upon the 
subject. This duty must be discharged with discretion. 

Should any unexpected difficulty arise which seems to 
require the advice of the committee, you will of course 
immediately communicate with the secretary; but you cannot 
err materially, if you take for your guide the principle 
already given to you, that this system is a crime in the 
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Sight of God, and that you are employed as an agent of a 


Society that seeks on Christian principles, its immediate 
abolition. 


I remain, &e 1 


lstephen, Antislavery Recollections, pp. 06 Hl: 


APPENDIX II 


COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY TO’ WELD. 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
Commission 
To Mr. Theodore D. Weld 


Dear Sir, 


You are hereby appointed and commissioned, by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, insti- 
tuted at Philadelphia in 1833, as their Agent, for the space 
of three months commencing with the 22a day of February, 
1834, in the State of Ohio and elsewhere as the Committee 
may direct. 

The Society was formed for the purpose of awakening the 
attention of our whole community to the character of American 
Slavery, and presenting the claims and urging the rights of 
the colored people of the United States; so as to promote, 
in the most efficient manner, the immediate abolition of 
Slavery, and the restoration of our colored brethren to 
their equal rights as citizens. 

For a more definite statement of tie objects of your 
agency, and the methods of its prosecution, the Committee 
refer you to their printed "Particular Instructions," commu- | 
nicated to you herewith; a full acquaintance and compliance 
With which, according to your ability, you will, on accepting 
this commission, consider as indispensable. 

The Committee welcome you as a fellow-laborer in this 
blessed and responsible work; the success of which will 
depend, in no small degree, under God, on the results of 
your efforts. Their ardent desires for your success will 
continually attend you; you will have their sympathy in 
trials; and nothing, they trust, will be wanting, on their 
part, for your encouragement and aid. 

They commend you to the kindness and cooperation of all 
who love Zion; praying that the presence of God may be with 
you, cheering your heart, sustaining you in your arduous 
labors, and making them a means of a speedy liberation of 
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all the oppressed. 
Given at the Society's Office, No. 130 Nassau-street, 


New-York, the twentieth day of February in the year of our 
Lord eighteen hundred and thirty-four. 


Arthur Tappan 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Attest, 
E. Wright, Jr. 
Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 
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Particular Instructions 


Dowr.. oe ewane 


Dear Sir--You have been appointed an Agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society; and will receive the following instruc- 
tions from the Executive Committee, as a brief expression of 
the principles they wish you to inculcate, and the course of 
conduct they wish you to pursue in this agency. 

The general principles of the Society are set forth in the 
Declaration, signed by the members of the Convention which 
formed it at Philadelphia, Dec. 7, 1833. Our subject is, the 
overthrow of American slavery, the most atrocious and oppres- 
sive system of bondage that has ever existed in any country. 
We expect to accomplish this, mainly by showing to the public 
its true character and legitimate fruits, its contrariety to 
the first principles of religion, morals, and humanity, and 
its special inconsistency with our pretensions, as a free, 
humane, and enlightened people. In this way, by the force 
of truth, we expect to correct the common errors that prevail 
respecting slavery, and to produce a just public sentiment, 
which shall appeal both to the conscience and love of char- 
acter, of our slaveholding fellow-citizens, and convince 
them that both their duty and their welfare require the 
immediate abolition of slavery. 

You will inculcate every where, the great fundamental 
principle of IMMEDIATE ABOLITION as the duty of all masters, 
on the ground that slavery is both unjust and unprofitable. 
Insist principally on the SIN OF SLAVERY, because our main 
hope is in the consciences of men, and it requires little 
logic to prove that it is always safe to do right. To ques- 
eat this, is to impeach the superintending Providenca of 
God. 

We reprobate the idea of compensation to slave holders, 
because it imperils the right of slavery. It is also 
unnecessary, because the abolition will be an advantage, as 
free labor is found to be more profitable than the labor of 
Slaves. We also reprobate all plans of expatriation, by 
whatever specious pretenses covered, as a remedy for slavery, 
for they all proceed from prejudice against color; and we 
hold that the duty of the whites in regard to this cruel 
Ynisuse ae is not to indulge it, but to repent and overcome 

The people of color ought at once to be emancipated and 
recognized as citizens, and their rights secured as such, 
equal in all respects to others; according to the cardinal 
principle laid down in the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Of course we have nothing to do with any equal laws 
which the states may make, to prevent or punish vagrancy, 
idleness, and crime, either in whites or blacks. 

Do not allow yourself to be drawn away from the main 
object, to exhibit a detailed PLAN of abolition; for men's 
consciences will be greatly relieved from the feeling of 
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present duty, by any objections or difficulties which they 
can find or fancy in your plan. Let the principle be 
decided on, of immediate abolition, and the plans will 
easily present themselves. What ought to be done can be 
done. If the great question were decided, and if half the 
ingenuity now employed to defend slavery were employed to 
abolish it, it would impeach the wisdom of American states- 
men to say they could not, with the Divine blessing, steer 
the ship through. 

You will make yourself familiar with FACTS; for they 
chiefly influence reflecting minds. Be careful to use only 
facts that are well authenticated, and always state them 
with the precision of a witness under oath. You cannot do 
our cause a greater injury than by overstating facts. 
Clarkson's "Thoughts," and Stuart's "West India Question," 
are Magazines of facts respecting the safety and benefit of 
immediate emancipation. Mrs. Child's Book, Stroud's Slave 
Laws, Paxton's and Rankin's Letters, D. L. Child's.Address, 
are good authorities respecting the character of American 
Slavery. The African Repository and Garrison's Thoughts 
wiil show the whole subject of expatriation. 

The field marked out by the Committee for your agency is 
{to be filled in/ 

The Committee expect you to confine your labors to that 
field, unless some special circumstances call you elsewhere. 
And in such case you will confer with the Committee before 
changing your field, if time will allow. And if not, we 
wish immediate notice of the fact. In traversing your field, 
you will generally find it wise to visit first several prom- 
inent places in it, particularly those where it is known our 
cause has friends. In going to a place, you will naturally 
call upen those who are friendly to our objects, and take 
advice from them. Also call on ministers of the gospel and 
other leading characters, and labor especially to enlighten 
them and secure their favor and influence. Ministers are 
the hinges of community, and ought to be moved, if possible. 
If they can be gained, much is gained. But if not, you will 
not be discouraged; and if not plainly inexpedient, attempt 
to obtain a house of worship; or if none can be had, some 
other convenient place--and hold a public meeting, where you 
can present our cause, its facts, arguments and appeals, to 
as many people as you can collect, by notices An pulpits and 
newspapers, and other proper means. 

Form Auxiliary Societies, both male and female, in every 
place where it is practicable. Even if such societies are 
very small at the outset, they may be much good as centres 
of light, and means of future access to the people. Encour- 
age them to raise funds and apply them in purchasing and 
circulating anti-slavery publications gratuitously; particu- 
larly the Anti-Slavery Reporter, of which you will keep 
specimens with you, and which can always be had of the 
Society at $2.00 per 100. You are at liberty, with due 
discretion, to recommend other publications, so far as they 
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advocate our views of immediate abolition. We hold ourselves 
responsible only for our own, 

You are not to take up collections in your public meet- 
ings, as the practice often prevents persons from attending, 
whom it might be desirable to reach. Let this be stated in 
the public notice of the meeting. If you find individuals 
friendly to our views, who are able to give us money, you 
will make special personal application, and urge upon them 
the duty of liberally supporting this cause. You can also 
give notice of some place where those disposed can give you 
their donations. Generally, it is best to invite them to do 
this the next morning. 

We shall expect you to write frequently to the Secretary 
for Domestic Correspondence, and give minute accounts of 
your proceedings and success. If you receive money for the 
Society, you will transmit it, by mail, WITHOUT DELAY, to 
the Treasurer. 

Always keep us advised, if possible, of the place where 
letters may reach you. 

Believing as we do, that the hearts of all men are ir the 
hand of Almighty God, we wish particularly to engage the 
prayers of all good men in behalf of our enterprise. Let 
them pray that we and our agents may have Divine guidance 
and zeal; and slave-holders, penitence; and slaves, patience; 
and statesmen, wisdom; so that this grand experiment of 
moral influence may be crowned with glorious success. Espe- 
cially stir up ministers and others to the duty of making 
continual mention of the oppressed slaves in all social and 
public prayers. And as far as you can, procure the states 
observance of the LAST MONDAY EVENING in every month, as a 
season of special prayer in behalf of the people of color. 

We will only remind you, that the Society is but the 
almoner of the public--that the silver and gold are the 
Lord's--that the amount as yet set apart by his people for 
promoting this particular object is smail--our work is great 
and our resources limited--and we therefore trust that you 
will not fail to use a faithful economy in regard to the 
expenses of traveling, and reduce Phem as low as you can 
without impairing your usefulness. 


lweld MSS. 
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APPENDIX III cs 


COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY TO LOCAL AGENTS 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
Commission 
To Rev. Huntington Lyman 
Dear Sir, 


You have been appointed and are hereby commissioned, by 
the Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
instituted at Philadelphia in 1833, as their Local Agent, 
for the space of One Year commencing the 15th day 
of September 1837 a 

The purpose of this Commission is to authorize you to 
deliver, in the name of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
public lectures and addresses in support of the principles 
and measures set forth in its Constitution and Declaration 
of Sentiments. a 

Given at the Society's Office, No. 130 Nassau Street, New 
York, this Fourteenth day of September in the 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and thirty- seven. 

Arthur Tappan 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


E. Wright, Jr. 
Corresponding Secretary 


Printed on page three of the Commission were the 
particular instructions, signed by Wright./ 


Dear Sir, 

Confiding in your earnest desire to overthrow slavery, 
your attachment to the cause of Immediate Emancipation, and 
your ability successfully to plead it, we send you the 
commission on the foregoing page.--Though the great work of 
changing public opinion may be successfully begun, it can by 


no means be finished by traveling agents. In every village 
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and neighborhood of our wide country, slavery and its kin- 
dred and inseparable evil, the prejudice of caste, must be 
discussed and dwelt on till they are thoroughly understood 
in all their bearings. It would require an immense amount 
of men and means, more than the Society can ever expect to 
command, to do this by traveling agents. Hence we loox for 
men in settled life, who from their interest in the cause 
will take short lecturing excursions in their own vicinity 
and labor for the Society as a freewill cffering so far as 
they can consistently with their other employments. While 
this system avoids some of the objections to traveling agen- 
cies, it has already proved very successful in awakening a 
permanent interest in behalf of the millions in slavery. 

The Society is not able to offer a compensation to any of 
its local agents, but pays their actual traveling expenses 
while engaged in the work, and to the clergymen the expenses 
they may be put to for the supply of their pulpits, if re- 
quired. The funds of the Society, especially at the present 
time, are lamentably inadequate to the great work it has 
undertaken. Without the most generous sacrifices both of 
money and time on the part of the friends of the cause, our 
victory cannot be won, and slavery must spread and horribly 
flourish till it smothers our already gasping liberties. 

What seems especially necessary, every where, to be done, 
and what we think you well able to do, is to make the people 
clearly understand what slavery really is, and what we mean 
by immediate emancipation--not the turning loose, or turning 
out of doors, or colonizing a sixth part of our population-- 
but the immediate substitution of wages for the whip, of 
love for arbitrary will, and the extension of the rights of 
manhood to all men; the justice of which appears nde 
both from reason and the Scriptures, and the safety and ex- 
pediency, from all the experiments which have been made in 
the West Indies and elsewhere. We trust too that you will 
stir up the friends of human rights to aid the Society's 
funds promptly and according to the great and pressing 
exigency of the present hour. We rely upon the contribu-~ 
tions of our friends in the country. 


If the question of the admission of TEXAS have not been 


decided before this reaches you, we earnestly entreat you to 
sound as loudly as possible the alarm against the extension 
of suavery to the new States into which that garden of rob- 
bery will be divided. The danger of the admission is immi- 
nent, and it needs not be said that the prospect justifies 
every exertion and sacrifice to prevent a result so disas- 
trous to our country and to human liberty. Nothing will 
save us but rousing the people to immediate action. Every 
movement in Congress on the subject ought to be distinctly 
responded to by the people, and our representatives should 


be promptly and efficiently sustained in doing what is right. 


Be assured our Committee will sympathize with you in the 
toils, sacrifices and perils of this arduous work. Every 
needed facility in our power we shall cheerfully furnish. 
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It will gratify us to hear of your progress frequently, and 
we trust you will not fail from time to time to refresh us 
by your letters, by mail. 

Will you be so kind as to acknowledge the receipt of this 
by mail as early as convenient and inform us whether you 
accept this commission, communicating any thing and every 
thing in regard to the progress of the cause in your vicinity 
which you may think it important for us to know. In case of 
your accepting the commission you will be entitled to receive 
the periodicals of the Society gratuitously, and we shall 
hope you will interest yourself to extend their circulation 
by subscription. 

Most cordially yours, 
in behalf of the oppressed, 


E. Wright, Ir t 


eh il lO 
1¢ommission to Huntington Lyman in Anti-Slavery 
folder, Autograph File. 
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